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A PHOTOGRAPHER’S VISIT TO PETRA. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION, 


( WING to the difficulty of the journey and 
the inhospitable and treacherous dispo- 
sition of the natives, graphically described by 
our Philadelphia Photographer, few Europeans 
and Americans have undertaken with success 
of late years to visit Petra, the Rock City of 
Seir ; hence an air of mystery hangs over the 
place and adds not a little to its attraction.* 
Petra is identified with the Hebrew Selah, 
“a rock,” t the Amorite, Edomite, and Moab- 
ite stronghold ( Judges, i, 36; 2 Kings, xiv, 7 ; 
Isaiah, xvi, 1). Diodorus Siculus (xix, 94-98) 
speaks of the varied fortunes of the two ex- 
peditions sent against the place by Antigonos, 
whose general, Athenaios, was very roughly 
handled by the sturdy Nabathzans, while his 
son, Demetrios Poliorketes, was content later 
to lead his army back from their wild country 
without having gained any appreciable advan- 
tage. Strabo (Geog. xvi, 663, v. 15, ed. Didot) 
tells us of Petra as a city shut in by rocks 
in the midst of the desert, yet supplied abun- 
dantly with water, and important as a place 
of transit for Oriental productions. Pliny, too 
(Hist. Nat. vi, 32, 3), identifies the site by a 
definite description. The town was deprived 


* The artist Gérome gained entrance with a party of 


his countrymen, about 1870, An interesting and amus.- 
ing sketch of their experiences has been published by 
one of their number —* Le Fayoum, le Sinai et Pétra.” 
Par Paul Lenoir. Paris, 1872. The American artist, Mr. 
F. E. Church, visited Petra in 1868,and made a number 
of oil studies there, from which he painted his picture 
of the Khuzneh. Mr. Wilsonfurnishes the following list 
of English and American travelers, besides himself, 
who have visited Petra with parties since 1860: — 

W. H. Bartlett, about 1861; Dean Stanley, 1862 ; 
Rev. Henry Formby, about 1862; Professor E. H. 
Palmer, about 1870; Dr. James Strong, 1874; Miss 
Sophie M. Palmer 1882; Lieutenant Conder succeeded 
in getting in, it is believed, in 1883. 


BY THOMAS W. LUDLOW. 


of what independence remained to it by the 
Romans under A. Cornelius Palma in the 
time of Trajan, at the dawn of the second 
century A. D. There is evidence that it received 
some of Hadrian’s widespread bounty, and 
that it was still in Roman hands in the day 
of Septimius Severus, a century later. It fig- 
ures from the fourth to the sixth century in 
the annals of the Christian Church ; but from 
the time of the Council of Jerusalem in A. bD. 
536, in which the Bishop of Petra, ‘Theodorus, 
took part, until its discovery by the distin- 
guished traveler, Burckhardt, in 1812, the old 
city drops entirely out of sight. The busy 
mart must have been destroyed by some in 
cursion of the wild nomads of the desert. 

It is not necessary to anticipate Mr. Wil 
son’s picturesque description of the site of 
Petra beneath the venerable Mount Hor of the 
Bible,t and of the scenes, strange to Western 
eyes, through which the traveler passes to get 
there. The city lay in a narrow valley, sur- 
rounded by precipitous hills. On theeastern and 
western sides the clifis rise almost perpendicular 
to the height of six or seven hundred feet. 
On the north and south the natural barriers 


t This slight sketch of the history of Petra, and the 
remarks that follow upon the present condition of the 
site, are based particularly upon the valuable article 
upon Petra by the Rev. James Strong, D. D., in the 
Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, by the Rev. Drs. M’Clintock and Strong 
(Harpers, 1867-1881). 

The map is from surveys made by Dr. Strong 
and Mr. Ward in 1874, and is engraved from the 
original draught. It is of peculiar interest as being, 
it is believed, the only one from original surveys 
since that of Laborde published in 1830 (Voyage 
de l’Arabie Pétréc. Par Léon de Laborde et Linant. 
Paris, 1830). 

¢t Numbers, xx: 21, 22; xxxiii: 37. 


Copyright, 1885, by THe Century Co, All rights reserved. 
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are less formidable, and may in places be 
passed by camels. Many recesses, or small 
lateral valleys, open into the main valley. ‘The 
circuit of the entire depression, including these 
lateral valleys, is about four miles. 

‘The central portions of the valley, especially 
on the banks of the little river, are strewn 
with numerous remains of ancient buildings, 
which were constructed of masonry in the or 
dinary manner. With one or two exceptions, 
little survives of these but shapeless ruins. 
There are traces of paved streets, fragments 
of columns and pedestals, and rock-cut founda- 
tions in the greatest plenty. These last occupy 
not only the bed of the plain, but surround- 
ing eminences, and mark especially private 
dwellings, which, as was usual in antiquity, 
appear to have been of slight and compara- 
tively rough construction. The chief existing 
memorials of the Roman domination, besides 
a few funeral inscriptions, are the theater hewn 
from the rock, and the great building known 
as the Kasr Pharoun, still inclosed by its 


* Many facts and details are noticeable which point to 
more or less complete Phoenician influence at Petra. 
Without insisting upon this line of inquiry, it may be 
mentioned that the Petrzean system of rock tombs with 
ornate fronts is thoroughly Phoenician, and not dis- 
similar in general character to that exemplified in such 


stately walls, with a noble arched entrance and 
an impressive colonnade. These monuments 
may probably be referred to the time of Hadrian. 

But the chief attraction of Petra to the 
modern student lies in the rock-cut facades, 
chambers and stairways with which the cliff 
circuit of the city is almost surrounded, and 
which occupy the sides of the lateral valleys 
and other rock faces wherever accessible. 
Many of these fagades, preceding one or more 
plain, rectangular chambers, with or without 
roughly hewn interior columns and niches or 
recesses, are very rich and elaborate. The 
most elaborate are as late as Hadrian’s day, 
or later. ‘There is hardly room for doubt that 
all these rock-hewn chambers were designed 
as tombs, after the fashion practiced by the 
Phoenicians, who in turn probably adopted 
the custom from the peoples of Asia Minor, 
to whom are due such remarkable creations 
as the necropoleis of Lycian Myra and of 
Phrygian cliffs—all traceable, perhaps, to 
the mysterious Hittite heritage.* 


Phoenician necropoleis as Amrith. A parallel to the 
pseudo-classical architectural treatment of Petraan 
tombs is found at Nea Paphos in Cyprus, where the 
burial chambers trl: courts with rude Doric 
colonnades cut in the rock. There are examples at 
Petra of a chiseled ornament in the form of flights of 
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However, although cut from the rock for 
sepulchers, these Petrean monuments may 
well have served later the ends of the living 
as temples or as dwellings. An inscription 
in the so-called Deir, one of the very scanty 
inscribed memorials remaining of old Petra, 
seems to indicate that this edifice was at 
one time dedicated to the god Mithras; 
and it is certain from surviving 
signs that many of the chief 
cliff chambers were consecrat- 
ed as Christian churches. 

I'he most noteworthy of the 
rock facades of Petra are late 
in date, florid in their pseudo- 
Roman * style, and more lav- 
ish and extravagant than 
pure in design. Yet their 
effect 1s most surpris- 


ing. This 
is due to 
many causes, 
not a little to the 
wonderful natural col- 
oring of the soft sand- 
stone from which they 

are chiseled, ranging, as 

it does, from pure saffron- 

yellow through the most brilliant red, purple, 
and blue, with their gradations, and relieved 
by plain black and white. The elaborate archi- 
tectural forms, too, are in the most striking con- 


steps rising and déscending. This ornament was de- 
rived from the Assyrian form of battlements, and is 
clearly of Assyrian origin. It is common on Pheeni- 
cian monuments, as on the Amrith rock tombs, and on 
many minor antiquities (c/. Perrot et Chipiez: Histoire 
de |’Art dans l’Antiquité, IIT., p- 131.) Again, the 
slowly tapering pyramidal funeral steles referred to by 
Mr. Wilson and by other travelers, are Phoenician. ~ 
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trast with the rugged rock 
which frames them, and with 
the vast and weird expanse of 

desert through which the visitor 
must pass for days before reaching 
Petra. Mr. Wilson’s contagious enthu- 
siasm for this unparalleled jewel casket 
of antiquity is thus amply justified.t 


NARRATIVE OF THE VISIT TO PETRA, 


THERE are two moldering cities of past 
ages, widely different from each other, and 
each, in its own peculiar way, unlike any 
other — Venice, the queenly city of lagoons , 
and bridges, and Petra, the city of stupendous 
natural fortifications and rock-hewn architect 
ure. With the Queen of the Adriatic the 
world is familiar; but only a few travelers 
have seen Petra, and these have vouchsafed 
us but little information concerning it. I had 
dreamed amid the dimmed glories of Ven 
ice; I had longed to enter the portals ot 
Petra, the fallen capital of the old Naba 


*It may be said of the Khuzneh, even from the 
point of view of the severe critic, that it is not without 
much grace and elegance, despite its lavishness. It i 
the most Roman of the Petraean rock edifices —Roman 
in the style of a Pompeian wall-painting. 

t We regret not to have had access to Hittorff’s 
recent “ Mémoire sur Pompéi et Pétra”’ (Paris, 
1876). 
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ANCIENT EDOM, AND THE CLEFT OF PETRA. 


theans, and of Trajan’s province of Arabia 
Petraa. 

The site of Petra lies half way between the 
Gulf of Akabah and the Dead Sea, about 
seventy miles as the vulture flies, from each. 
Its wonderful ruins are continually guarded 
by a tribe of Bedouin Arabs, who live in the 
village of Eljy, two miles north-east. They 
keep careful watch, because they believe that 
somewhere in the old town great treasures 
are hidden, and that it is the object of every 
white traveler who visits Petra to discover 
and carry away the riches of antiquity. All 
who have left record of their visit to Petra 
tell of the difficulties encountered with these 
suspicious Bedouins. Many a would-be visitor 
has been driven back from the very gates, 
robbed and insulted, without so much as a 
bird’s-eye view of Petra to compensate him 
for ten days of hard desert travel. 

When, on the Nile, I revealed my design 
to see Petra, various dragomen and tourists 
declared that it was “ impossible to enter the 
place,” and that “no white person had done 
so for over eight years.” This did not shake 
my determination to make the effort, at least, 
to “take Petra.” I might be driven back dis- 
appointed. I might succeed in securing the 
material and the information I coveted. So, 
at Cairo I made my preparations to carry out 





RUINS OF A VILLAGE, 


plans formed before I left my Philadel- 
phia home. 
The first step was to secure a drago- 
man. I knew of only one with whom I 
felt willing to risk my life. He had guided 
through the desert General George B. McClel- 
lan, Dr. Charles S. Robinson, Professor Charles 
M. Mead and Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, 
the author of “ Kadesh Barnea.” He had 
been spoken of by Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner in his “ In the Levant” in such terms 
as to confirm my desire to secure him. His 
name, Mohammed Achmed Effendi Hedayah, 
indicated, among other things, that he was a 
good Mussulman, “an educated man,” as he 
put it, of good social standing, able to read 
and write, and of partly Moorish extraction. 
Never shall I forget our first consultation. 
The difficultiesand dangers of what I proposed 
were mapped out for me with true Arabic elo- 
quence. Seeing that I did not shrink, my new- 
made acquaintance then depicted the horrors 
which those who had made the attempt to 
get into Petra were obliged to undergo. He 
failed to move me from my determination. 
“Then,” said he, pushing his red tarboush 
nervously back upon his head and roll- 
ing his eyes up toward heaven, “I see you 
are an old traveler and an educated gentle- 
man and I will go with you. I am an edu- 
cated man; I have been twenty-five years a 
dragoman; I have been three times to Petra; 
no white man has been there for eight years. 
I know Salim the Sheikh of Petra; once he 
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was brought to Hebron and put 
in prison for stealing from trav- 
elers. I found him there and 
went security for his good be- 
saith havior, and he was released. He 
is as my brother. You shall see 
Petra and perhaps I can get you 
in the short way. No other drag- 
oman could take you. I would 
go only with an educated gen- 
tleman, an old traveler, or a very 











“sie Ue, 
religious man. I am all these p> m 
myself. My business is good, Ye nym 







but I love to act as dragoman 
better than I love selling silk or 
eating — when I can go with an 
educated gentleman.” 

Four months of companion- 
ship with the worthy Achmed 
taught me that none too much 
had been said in his praise. He 
knew his business exactly. He 
proved — truthful, trustworthy, 
generous, manly, and brave. | 
have seen him rush at a fellah 
who was pointing his musket at 
J him, wrench the weapon away 
and fling it on the stones at his 
feet. I have seen him hasten’ J sighs 
| with a long stride peculiarly his a> 
d own into the midst of a fight be- 
% tween our attendants, jerk their 
swords away and send the com- 
) batants sprawling upon the — 
i ground. I have seen him, when Niel 
we were surrounded, kneel first 
upon the sand and commit the 
gentlemen to the keeping of 
Allah, and then go out with his 
life in his hand to meet insult 
and injury in our behalf, I have 
seen him too, when we had all 
been taken prisoners, act with 
the greatest forbearance and wis- 
dom, knowing full well that our 
safety depended upon his pa- 
tience. He understood stooping 
to conquer. Achmed was as 
bright as any Yankee, as politic | 
asa Pennsylvania Congressman. 
He was seldom at a loss even 
under the most trying circum- 
stances. A hint that the accom- 
plishment of any task would add 
to his fame always secured his 
best efforts, which would be sup- 
plemented by the request: 
“ Please mention in your book 
that Hedayah Effendi’s address 
is No. 8 Silk Bazar, Alexandria.” 
Mounted on his camel, Achmed 
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THE KHUZNEH. 


Hedayah was even noble looking —nor did 
his character belie his appearance. Side by 
side, on camel, on horse, and on foot, we 
traveled for four months, happy and free. 

On the appointed day we set out for Petra, 
pondering over the scanty details the books 
could give us of a city which once received 
the caravans of Arabia, India, and Persia, and 
sent their rich stores on to Egypt, Syria, Pal- 
estine, and Greece,— a city whose king, dur- 
ing the last melancholy tragedies of Jewish 
independence, marched out at the head of 
fifty thousand men, entered Jerusalem, and 
besieged the Temple until commanded by 
Rome to desist.* Our curiosity was aroused 
by the image of a historic site which had been 
lost to civilization for nearly a thousand years, 
* King Aretas of the Nabathwans, who connived with 


King of the Jews. See Dr. Smith’s New 
Vow. XXXI.—2. 


and by anticipations of its unique edifices. 
There was just enough peril about our enter- 
prise to make it enchanting. My companions 
were Messrs. William H. Rau, Douglass P. 
Birnie, and William B. Ogden, all Americans. 
Ourroute was by rail from Cairo to Suez; across 
the Red Sea a few miles south of Suez ; down 
the desert to Mount Sinai; thence north and 
east to the head of the Gulf of Akabah. 

It has been said that there is but one en 
trance to Petra. Yet there is a “back door,” so 
to speak, through which some travelers have 
made their way into the city, and by means of 
which they have also more suddenly made their 
departure. The real approach is through a nar- 
row gorge some two miles long, of which the 
gateway faces the east. This is reached from 
Antipater and Hyrkanos to overthrow Aristobulus Il., 

; Testament History, page 65.— Eprror. 
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TEMPLE OF THE URN AND ARCHED TERRACE. 


Palestine by way of Moab, east of the Dead 
Sea, and from the south by the route which 
I took. 

The back door may be gained from north 
or south by way of the Wady Arabah—the 
vast desert waste which lies between the Gulf 
of Akabah and the Dead Sea, into which it 
opens near the base of venerable Mount Hor. 
Visitors who enter thus may perhaps escape 
a contest with the Bedouins, but they lose 
the most imposing and startling scenery, that 
of the approach through the Gorge of the Sik, 
as well as the most satisfactory first impres- 
sions of the ruins. They see the town from 
the back; they enter the grand theater from 
behind the scenes, and regret their lack of 
courage all their lives. 

At Akabah opposition might be met and 
the whole project fail. There Sheikh Ibn-jad, 
or Ben-jad, of the Haiwaytat tribe, lives. Only 
by his consent could we hope to see Petra. 

My heart sank when I lookedinto the grim 
chief’s yellow, dissembling face, and saw the 
scornful smile which came over it as I made 
known my desires through my dragoman. 
After much argument, conducted in the true 
Arabic fashion, I was informed that in one 
week I could be supplied with dromedaries 
and men, who would take my party to Petra, 
provided no visitation of Providence inter- 
vened. I had no disposition to remain a week 
where the Mecca pilgrims had left a true 
Egyptian plague of fleas and flies ; and I re- 
plied to Ben-jad that unless our departure 
could be made in two days, we would go 
back to Suez. This disturbed him somewhat, 
and he expressed sorrow that we showed him 
so little respect as to desire to leave his terri- 
tory so soon. I did not relent. Of course, the 
Sheikh’s true reasoning was that the longer we 


remained in Akabah the more he would get 
of the money that we must have with us. 

The Tawara Arabs who had brought us 
from Suez, and whom tribal law forbade to 
conduct us into the country of another tribe, 
had returned to their homes. Yet I assured 
Ben-jad that rather than remain in Akabah a 
week we would walk back to Suez. For a 
time it looked very much as if I should have 
to carry out my threat, so obdurate was the 
Sheikh. With my companions I retired to the 
beach to form our plans —just as Solomon 
used to sit by the sea and watch the coming 
of his vessels from Ophir,— leaving Ben-jad, 
on his side, an opportunity for reflection. In 
about an hour | went back to our camp to 
see if there was any show of weakness on the 
part of the Arabs. The scene was indescrib- 
able. Our tents had been taken down; our 
luggage was spread on the ground in confu- 
sion; camels and men enough to accommo- 
date three parties such as ours had made their 
appearance mysteriously ; and the Bedouins 
were pulling about our boxes of stores and 
photographic paraphernalia, and quarreling 
over them, all anxious now to join our cara- 
van, since the Sheikh had decided we could 
make our departure at once. 

I placed our new friends in a quandary 
again by mounting one of our large pro- 
vision boxes, and shouting to them at the top 
of my voice to remove our property at once 
from their camels and to get out of my sight. 
Chaos ceased for a time, and further consulta- 
tion was had. I refused to allow the camels 
to be loaded until I knew who was to be 
our conducting Sheikh and who the camel- 
drivers, and until a contract satisfactory to 
my dragoman had been signed, sealed, and 
delivered. After several hours of argument, 
during which the Egyptian scribe stationed 
at the fort at Akabah had written, altered, and 
destroyed several contracts, one satisfactory 
to both sides was agreed upon. Like all such 
documents, the first part was made up of 
salutations and compliments, while the last 
lines consisted of compliments and salutations. 
The business in it was added as a postscript. 
Exactions were made for castle fees, for a 
useless guard of soldiers during our three 
nights at Abakah, for camels, camel-drivers, a 
conducting Sheikh, water at five dollars per 
barrel, for barley for the horse of the Sheikh, 
a present for his newest wife, an entrance fee, 
or “ blackmail,” for each white person in our 
party, and a special tax for our Nubian serv- 
ant Abdullah, “ because he was a foreigner 
and black !” 

The route over which it was agreed to con- 
duct us was the one I preferred and one but 
rarely taken, that by way of the “ long desert” 
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which runs east of the Wady Arabah through 
a magnificent mountain range known as 
Mount Seir. On March 21, 1882, leaving 
Akabah and passing between the sites of an- 
cient Eloth and Ezion-Geber, we traversed 
the Wady Arabah for about two hours, and 
then entered the mouth of Wady el Ithm. 
Then we advanced eastward until the moun- 
tain caravan route was reached, when we 
turned north again. Most uninviting to us 
were these desert highways. ‘Though always 
lined with mountains whose forms are pictu- 
resque, they are bleak, and barren of all that 
holds life. The most striking feature of the 
way is its wildness, so complete that the road 
is almost indistinguishable from the wilder- 
ness through which it passes. Yet we were 
upon a route over which for over 


Arabs! ‘Their striped abbahs were thrown 
upon the ground ; cutlasses, swords, and blun- 
derbusses — a display more curious than that 
in any pawnbroker’s window — were drawn, 
and the battle began right and left, a hand to 
hand and wordy conflict. Not much blood 
was drawn. There never is in an Arab fight. 
About the time one looks for casualties, each 
combatant is seized by the lookers-on and 
saved from certain death. Then the Sheikh 
appears and declares that “ it is a shame to 
be seen fighting before Christians,” and that 
he “would rather lose his beard than look 
upon such a sight again.” 

That same night I took measures with He- 
dayah to execute a scheme partly planned in 
Cairo. It was to send a scout ahead, to reach 





four thousand years caravans be- 
tween Eloth and Edom had 
traveled. 

From day to day, as we plod- 
ded northward, we came to 
narrow tracts of soil which had 
evidently been cultivated. Once, 
in a cave, I found a rude plow, 
such as I had seen in use at 
Egyptian Heliopolis. Two or 
three times we saw small oases. 
At Humeiyumeh there is a sub- 
terranean well, with stone-cut 
steps leading down to its mouth. 
From this, our camel-drivers 
drew water in vessels of goat 
skin and poured it into basins 
hewn in the stony floor of the 
desert to water their beasts. 

Now came a great desert ex- 
panse with only an occasional 
upheaval of sandstone to break 
its monotony. The Rock of El- 
Guerrah in this expanse is a 
most singular formation. There is no other 
elevation within several miles of it. It seems 
like a rocky island in the sea, bearing upon 
its summit an old fortress, about which our 
attendants could tell us nothing. Each day 
now we reached a higher elevation. On the 
third morning we seemed to be in a vast 
amphitheater, three sides of which were sur- 
rounded by magnificent peaks of strangely 
varied forms and colors. Red, brown, yellow, 
blue, purple, gray, and marl green were the 
prevailing tints, running in diagonal streaks 
and strata as amazing as they were beautiful. 
All the expectations aroused by descriptions 
I had read of wondrous coloring among the 
mountains of Edom were surpassed. Here 
amid all this beauty a fight arose among our 
camel-drivers, in which our conducting Sheikh 
became involved. Quick as a flash are these 





THE AMPHITHEATER. 


Petra if possible some thirty-six hours before 
we could. If there was danger on the way, 
he was to return quickly and warn us. His 
capture we need not fear, for we would try to 
send a man who was sahié (friendly) to the 
natives. If he reported no danger, we were to 
proceed within a mile or two of Eljy, the Bed- 
ouin village near Petra, and then, leaving the 
caravan road, rough it across the country and 
try to get into Petra unseen and unheard. 
Among our attendants secured at Akabah was 
a giant Nubian. He had great scars down 
each cheek, and a row of upper tusks which 
might have driven me away from him with 
fear, had they not been balanced by a merry 
twinkle which came continually from his great, 
staring black eyes. To him about midnight 
was given our commission. His instructions 
were to “run” as do the post-boys in Nubia, 





BEDOUINS IN THE KHUZNEH GORGE. 
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TEMPLE OF THE URN-— EASTERN COLONNADE 


and to reach Eljy early the next afternoon. 
Money was given him to buy sheep, with which 
he was to regale and cajole the good and 
watchful people of Eljy. Onions and tobacco 
were supplied him also for distribution to any 
one who might give him trouble. 

Our envoy was to make the most of the 
news of the war with Arabi Pasha, then brew- 
ing, and to exert every effort in his power to 
create such an excitement in the town that all 
the fellahin in the neighborhood would get 
word and flock in to see and hear him. Thus 
the coast would be made clear for us when it 
was time to sneak by. As we traveled along 
the Mount Seir spur, he could see us at least a 
day before we could him, and if there was dan- 
ger he was to signal us when we approached. 
If all was safe he was to go on with the good 
work and not trouble himself about us, until we 
had passed. Shaking his brawny hand, I assured 
him of my confidence, bade him good-bye, and 
he departed. I then lay down to dream of the 
fable of the “ Fox and the Turkeys.” 

On the fourth day, at the moment of a sun- 


set of which the splendor was in harmony 
with the strange grandeur of the surrounding 
scenery, a shower drove us into a nawami or 
rock-house. We were now nearing Petra, and 
could make out the majestic peaks of Mount 
Hor two days’ journey beyond. 

On Saturday, March 25, the fifth day from 
Akabah, we rose at four o’clock. We ate a 
hasty breakfast by the light of our camp-fire 
of turfa-bushes, and began the travel of the 
day. We were within eight hours of Petra. 
If we arrived by sunrise undisturbed at the 
summit of a mountain spur just before us, we 
should catch a glimpse of Wady Mousa— the 
valley in which Petra lies. A sharp frost had 
visited us, and the tiny stream near our camp 
was frozen over. Command was given that 
no one should speak loudly, and scouts were 
sent ahead to guard against surprise or attack. 
Our hearts throbbed with excitement. [| felt 
as when, in other days, I crept cautiously 
along in the night with my regiment, rifle in 
hand, suspecting every rock and stone, and 
expecting each moment to meet the foe. 
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CORINTHIAN STRUCTURE. 


Our caravan was halted, Gathered close 
to our brave dragoman our quartette pro- 
ceeded to gain the highest point ahead. 
What should we meet beyond? A _ hard 
scramble for an hour or more over a flinty 
road, brought us to this point. The scene 
which lay before us I shall never forget. ‘The 
rising sun barely tipped the higher peaks with 
crimson glow. The shadows among the hills 
were still thick and long and wide, and I 
seemed to be looking down from a balloon 
upon a wonderful panorama. As the sun rose, 
a great, yawning chasm was seen splitting in 
twain the mountain range far below us, and 
creeping away to the West—a grim black 
scar. It was the Wady Mousa! Within its 
gloomy shade, as yet untouched by the morn- 
ing sun, lay Petra—the climax of Edom, the 
Idumzan capital. My heart leaped, and in 
imagination I saw ruined cities looming up 
before me, more and more clearly defined 
each moment. 

Beyond the western termination of the 
gorge a fine stretch of the Wady Arabah began 
to appear in light; and behind its westerly 
ranges, now also touched by the glories of the 
sunshine, were the hills about Hebron and 
the Dead Sea, and those bordering the Medi- 
terranean close to Gaza. The coloring be- 
came more and more splendid, changing each 
moment in intensity as the light grew. There 
in the gloom of the valley was a long, zigzag 
line, winding like a river. It moved. Once 
in a while a bit of light would touch it, and 
then it would drop into the shadow again. 
From right to left it swayed at the will of its 
leader; then all at once it rose high in air 
as though to greet the God of Day, and the 


mystery was explained. It was an immense 
flock of storks, awakened to new life by the 
genial sun. 

The golden hill-domes were growing 
brighter and brighter, and were flushed with 
pink, like the blush on a peach. The great 
rock upheavals seemed like the billows of the 
sea. There was as yet no sign of our Nubian 
scout El Wafi. Had our scheme been a suc- 
cess ? Or had he met a horrible fate which 
we soon must share ? 

Near noon we came to a spring called 
’Ain Daluga, where we halted for lunch. 
The great cleft of Wady Mousa was hidden 
from view ; but for miles we could look back 
over the flinty path we had been climbing 
for six or seven hours, At our feet was a 
magnificent valley, along the grassy bottom 
of which we could see a winding stream lined 
with strips of land under cultivation. Sud- 
denly we heard shouting, then the crash of 
fire-arms. Each moment we expected to hear 
the thud of Bedouin bullets against the rocks. 
There was no time to lose. Our camels were 
quickly arranged side by side to form a barri- 
cade. We speedily got behind them and 
awaited events. We seemed to thirst for 
Bedouin blood —for the blood of Esau’s 
children, But no enemy approached. It was 
probably only the festival which El Wafi had 
been sent to organize. After all we had not 
been seen. With grateful hearts we quietly 
slunk down toward the Gorge of the Sik, or 
Wady Mousa. The great shadow had disap- 
peared now, and the sun shone fairly into 
the gorge, giving fine effect to the blood-red 
of its walls, and bringing out strongly the lines 
of neighboring peaks. At the Western Gate, 
pyramid-like, stands a great rock-sentinel grim 
and defiant. It seemed to bar our escape in 
front from a Bedouin pursuit. 

Fearing to approach the town of Eljy too 
closely,— we were only two miles south of 
it,— we left the now descending roadway and 
crossed some cultivated fields, coming, at the 
foot of the descent, into a thick jungle of 
oleander bushes. ‘Through this runs the noisy 
little river, the Sik. In a moment more we 
had crossed it, and stood in Wady Mousa, un- 
seen, unheard, unopposed ! 

Breaking our way through the jungle on 
the farther side of the stream, we found our- 
selves in the very heart of the Necropolis of 
Petra. A group of tombs on our right taper- 
ing toward the top reminded us of some of 
those in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, or again, 
of the obelisk pedestals of Egypt. A little 
farther on, on the left, is a double structure of 
construction hard to understand. Though not 
a very beautiful ruin, it is a well-preserved 
specimen of Petran architecture. The lower 
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When we had 
come fairly in- 
side the gorge, 
we found it at 
times so nar- 
row that two of 
us could not 
walk abreast. 
Its perpendicu- 
lar sides vary 
in height from 
four hundred 
to seven hun- 
dred feet, and 
frequently ,with- 
out absolutely 
meeting, they overhang to such a degree 
that the sky is shut out from the sight for a 
hundred yards at a stretch. On every side, 
more than a yard above the stream-bed, 
channels are cut in the rock as conduits for 
water, and in some places terra-cotta pipes 
are found cemented in these channels. Tiny 
niches abound also, cut in the sides of the 
gorge. In these indications remain of figures 
—old Pagan divinities, no doubt. The growth 
of oleanders becomes more dense as the gorge 
descends. Green caper plants dangle from the 
crevices, and here and there a graceful tama- 
risk is found in the shade. The tiny brook, 
the Sik, follows the whole way. The quarried 
stone scattered along the path indicates that 
the floor of the fissure was once paved. 

We scraped away the débris to the depth 
of nearly two feet, and reached the antique 
pavement. It was found deeply furrowed by 
the tires of the chariot wheels, which once 
coursed along this cavernous highway — as 
deeply cut as are some of the lava pavements 
of resurrected Pompeii. 

At every turn we saw evidences of inde- 
fatigable effort, and of how lavishly labor was 


ROCK STAIRWAY AND PULPIT. 


expended by the people who lived in Petra 
in its days of power. All seemed the work of 
some giant magician’s wand. ‘The defile, 
indeed, is called Wady Mousa by the Arabs 
because they believe that the patriarch Moses, 
by one stroke of his staff, caused the moun 
tain to separate and to form this tremendous 
fissure in order to enable him to pass on to 
Mount Hor, accompanying Aaron, to help 
him die and to lay him at rest. For nearly 
two miles we followed this semi-subterranean 
passage. The pathway now descended ; the 
water grew deeper, the opposing thicket more 
impassable, the scene more grand. A last 
struggle was made, a sudden turn in the 
gorge was passed; and as I looked sky- 
ward, through the rocky vista I caught the 
first glimpse of that remarkable creation 
—The Khusneh/ Only partly seen at first, 
beyond the tall, narrow opening, carved in 
stone of a pale rose color, were columns, cap- 
itals, and cornices, as new-looking as if of 
yesterday. With what subtle judgment was 
the site chosen! But when and by whom, no 
one knows — mysterious history conceals. 

Each advancing footstep developed a be- 
witching and bewildering change of scene. 
The first sight revealed only the lower portion 
of a single column. A stumble over a bit 
of pavement, and a section of the front from 
base to pediment was disclosed. Another 
turn in the gorge hid all but a portion of 
the pediment from view. All this laboriously 
finished work formed a wondrous contrast with 
the rugged rock which framed the view. In 
a moment, the approach is more than ever 
obstructed by luxuriant oleanders. Only by 
climbing up to the top of a rock can even the 
urn be seen— seeming then to be floating un- 
sustained in the air. The brilliant noonday 
sun streams through the gorge south of the 
Khuzneh. It was to secure this magnificent 
display that we accepted the hardship and 
risk of the “ long desert” route. I had read 
about this first glimpse of the Khuzneh; | 
had seen engravings of it made after hasty 
sketches ; yet I found it to surpass the most 
romantic ideal I had formed of its loveliness. 
At the time we could not but think our 
dragoman was right when he said: “See 
Rome, see Egypt, see Greece, see Baalbec 
and Palmyra, but above all, see the Khuzneh!” 

Emerging from the gorge into an open area, 
we stood face to face with the strange edifice. 
To account for such a structure in such a 
place is as difficult as to tell the history of the 
gem from which was shaped the intaglio you 
wear upon your finger. How the work was 
done is not such a mystery, for on either side 
remain holes cut in the cliff to receive the 
scaffolding. 
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The Khuzneh is in a wonderful state of 
servation, but the figures which once graced 
of which the nature can now be only 
ed for recogni- 
For 


pre 
it, 
guessed at, are too much defac 
tion. Time did not do all the damage. 
most of it the destructive hand of man is an- 
swerable. ‘The portico, consisting now of five 
columns, one of the original six having fallen, 
with cap- 
itals of 
Corinthi- 
an style, 
supports 
an entab- 
lature with 















a delicately proportioned pediment. ‘The col- 

umns I judged to be about forty feet high. 

Measuring a fragment of the broken one 

lying near, I found their diameter was three 
feet. Between the outer pair of columns on 
eitherside there has been an equestrian figure. 
Vases connected by garlands of flowers adorn 
the entablature, and in the center of the pedi- 
ment is carved a crouching eagle. Eagles are 
at the corners also, and over the doors, The 
superstructure is almost equal in height to the 
lower story. It consists of a small circular 
construction, reminding the fanciful beholder 
of the “ Lantern of Diogenes” at Athens, It, 
too, is supported by Corinthian pillars, and is 
surmounted by a huge urn, and a smaller 
edicule of the same order stands on either 
side. Every part is richly sculptured. 
The facade I measured and found to be 
ninety-six feet wide, I estimated the 
height to be the same. The color is a 


THE PYRAMID — SHIEK SALIM AND HIS STAFF. 
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INTERIOR OF TEMPLE WITH FLUTED COLUMNS. 


delicate rose-pink, like that of the buildings 
further on in the city, almost unbroken by 
waves of other hue. 

The steps to the portico are much defaced 
and are overgrown with grass. Beneath the 
portico are two chambers, each about eight 
by twenty feet in size, with niches at the 
back, Over each is a circular window partly 
walled up. The chief interior chamber of 
the Khuzneh is forty feet square, twenty feet 
high, and receives all its light from the door. 
The doorway is seven feet wide and richly 
decorated, 

The Arabs call it “ El Khasneh,” — The 
Treasure,— as they imagine that the great 
crowning urn contains wealth which will one 
day be divinely revealed to them. 

After a thorough examination of the “ Treas- 
ure” from near at hand, I clambered up a 
cliff opposite, whence I could view the whole 
at my leisure, I experienced a feeling of sat- 
isfied contentment and admiration, Scarcely 
had I chosen for myself a comfortable seat 
among the rocks, when I heard a great crashing 
noise in the gorge beyond, as though an earth- 
quake had sent great masses of stone down to 
prevent our exit, ‘The sound came nearer and 
nearer, booming and bounding through the 
gorge as I have heard the terrible wind-gusts 
come leaping over the snow when climbing 
our own Mt. Washington in winter. But it 
was no convulsion of nature this time. Now, 
voices were heard; then, closer, most demo- 
niacal yells, and the unmistakable clash of 
hoofs. Our worst fears were to be realized. 


The Bedouins were upon us! “ Oh! El Wafi; 
traitor after all!” 

“Don’t be afraid, gentlemen,” said our 
dragoman, quietly. “ If they attempt to trouble 
us, it will be only to rob us of our money and 
our clothing. Our bodies will not be harmed.” 

With this assurance I scrambled down to 
the mouth of the gorge, arriving just in time 
to see rush furiously towards me six mounted 
Arabs of wily mien, with long-reaching 
lances on their shoulders. I stood to await 
their arrival. ‘They were as surprised to see 
me as I was to see them, and now they halted. 
I cried out “Sahib” and offered my hand, 
To my surprise it was taken good-naturedly 
by all the party, and a declaration of friend- 
liness passed between us, We were in their 
city, and now they were bound to protect us 
(and rob us!) they declared, ‘The lances 
were planted in the ground while the subject 
was discussed, They had not seen us, but as 
our caravan was compelled to take the public 
road, it was discovered, and from our men 
the fact was learned that a party of travelers 
had gone ahead. Instantly they put spurs to 
their horses and came clashing through the 
gorge hoping to prevent our entrance; but 
they were an hour too late. Like good Mo- 
hammedans they accepted “ God’s will” in the 
matter, leaped from their horses, and insisted 
that we should take their places. We did so, 
and thus were led triumphantly into Petra by 
the very men who would have prevented our 
entrance amid exactions and bluster, had they 
caught usat the necropolis, The E] Wafischeme 
had worked, and the good-hearted Nubian 
came in with our cavalcade two hours after, 
his eyes looking larger, his breath smelling 
stronger of garlic, and his grin far broader 
than ever before, 

Sheikh Salim, the chief of the tribe, was 
absent when we arrived. His son headed the 
party who took possession of us, Salim had 
heard of some very fat sheep and attractive 
dromedaries belonging to a nomadic tribe, who 
had brought them to graze a few miles away, 
and had gone with a posse of his retainers to 
raid a portion of this desirable property. He 
returned that night a richer man; but what 
were a few sheep and camels in comparison 
with the gold which awaited him in the purses 
of the howadji, even then in Petra? At once 
he came thundering through the gorge and 
was with us at break of day. 

Then another scheme had to be perfected. 
As a rule, when travelers get into Petra at all, 
they are hurried out again as rapidly as_pos- 
sible, seldom remaining a full day. I wanted 
to stay long enough to get at least a tolerable 
photographic record of the ruins. I must meet 
the chief with his own weapons. He would 
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THE ALTAR 


make objection to my further stay in Petra. | 
would object to making my departure. He 
would then attempt to levy upon my purse, 
and I would discuss the subject with him, 
agree to some of his propositions, pay on ac- 
count, and ask until next day to consider the 
rest. ‘Thus I might prolong my visit. ‘The 
plan worked, but for four days only. I began 
to realize then that if we remained any longer 
we should be literally cleaned out, and perhaps 
killed by the Bedouins. 

But to return to our early experiences. 


OF BAAL. 


As the inner gate of the city beyond the 
Khuzneh was entered, to the right and left 
wondrous architectural fancies loomed up, On 
the left is a group of square-cut edifices, seem- 
ing at first like gigantic steps, but out of which 
varied facades appear upon a closer view. 
Away in the distance, low down, amid sur- 
rounding cliffs, a glimpse of the theater is 
had — almost as impressive as the first surpris- 
ing sight of the Khuzneh. On the right is a 
trio of tombs and temples hewn from the end 
of a range of cliffs, the last one looking like 
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a great, grim warder at the city gate. Beneath 
are numberless excavations, each one of which, 
from its appearance, might have been used 
first as a home for the living, before being ap- 
propriated as a tomb. Opposite this group, 
on the left bank of the Sik, is the theater. 
Its auditorium forms about three-fourths 
of a circle, is one hundred and twenty feet 


in diameter, and has thirty-three tiers of 


seats, each capable of holding a hundred peo- 
ple. ‘The “ private boxes” for royalty and for 
the guests of the city are back of the upper row. 
It is hewn wholly from the rock. A grand 
view is that from the western side. In the dis- 











THE DEIR (OR CONVENT) AND STAIRWAY. 


tance is the gorge of the Khuzneh. The high- 
est peak on the right is one that will be visited 
presently. Thence, no doubt, the citadel once 
frowned. About the theater fragments of the 
rich columns which once ornamented it can 
still be seen, partly covered by invading soil. 
So perfectly preserved, too, is the monument 
in all essential features, that if the tenants of 
the graves opposite could rise once more into 
life, they could readily find their old seats. 
Now, emerging into the expanse of the little 
valley, the full glory of the Edomite capital 
burst upon us. Nature built these stupendous 
walls, and man adorned them with patient work- 
manship, each artist vying with his fellow in 
shaping these rainbow cliffs into forms of beauty. 
In a bird’s-eye view of Petra, one portion 
of the town, corresponding almost to a modern 
“block,” is particularly prominent. More than 
a dozen splendid structures are here side by 
side, so that it is hard to select from them 
any one for illustration. One of the most 
striking is the so-called Temple of the Um 
and Arched Terrace. Both Egyptian and 
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NEIGHBORHOOD OF THE TEMPLE OF 


Roman art influence are apparent in this broad 
facade. ‘To obtain a good color and relief 
from monotony, the architect cut into the rock 
some fifteen feet and placed a row of columns 
on either side to form a portico. An arched 
terrace is employed to support the platform, 
of which the base is quite a hundred feet 
above the valley level. ‘There are two tiers of 
terrace arches. The lower is nearly buried be- 
neath the débris of other arches. Behind them 
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THE URN (IN THE MIDDLE-GROUND) 


are several chambers cut out of the mountain 
underneath the facade. Originally five col 
umns supported the gallery on each side. Four 
lofty pilasters adorn the fagade, and there is 
not only a window immediately above the 
doorway, but a row of three other windows 
between the pilasters, a few feet below the 
capitals. These suggest the possible existence 
of upper chambers. Surmounting the pedi- 
ment is a great urn, like others of its class a 
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constant aim for the bullets of the Bedouins, 
who try thus feebly to bring it down because 
they believe it to contain “ great treasure.” 
The colors of the stone are remarkable, and 
in the sunshine bright and beautiful. The 
material, sandstone, is so soft that the effect 
is like that of pastel. When the torrents come 
the water is absorbed by the rock. As the 
water percolates, the rock is colored by iron 
deposits, and thus a great variety of vivid hues 
is created. ‘he arches of this temple are gray- 
ish brown; the front as far as the capitals is 
streaked with golden yellow and pink ; up to 
the urn the pediment is white and red, lilac 
and blue. 

The manner in which the colors occur, in 
stripes and waves, is illustrated by a study 
of the eastern colonnade. ‘Through it the 
broken entrance to the dark interior is seen. 
There is but one wide and lofty chamber, 
fifty feet square. An inscription on the wall 
declares that it was once consecrated as a 
Christian church. At the rear there are three 
recesses. All these are so well preserved that 
they still show the marks of the chisel. The 
flocks seem to have made it their home once 
upon a time, but now the bats hold full sway. 

The Corinthian structure near by, being 
more exposed to the elements, is not in so 
good repair. ‘Twelve fine columns ornament its 
facade, and eight more of smaller dimensions 
surmount these. There are four entrances, 
which gave the architect opportunity not only 
to gratify his taste for lavish decoration, but to 
give variety in the construction of the pedi- 
ments. Of these two are arched and two are 
triangular. Reaching quite across the front, 
between the architrave and the base of the 
pediment, is a strange frieze resembling a row 
of Corinthian capitals. I judged the height 
of this front to be about equal to that of the 
Khuzneh,— close to one hundred feet. The 
interior is divided into four chambers, all in 
front, with niches in the walls here and there. 

Still more grand is the “Temple with the 
Three Tiers of Columns,” which has four en- 
trances and is four stories high. The builder 
fell short of his material of living rock on the 
left hand, and helped out the design with 
quarried stone. Earthquake has sent all these 
built-up portions tumbling to the ground, but 
a grand ruin remains. Its lower interior (I 
believe there are chambers in the upper sto- 
ries, too, which I was not allowed to visit) 
comprises several apartments. In the walls 
are niches for images. The color display 
here again is most fantastic. 

From the front of the Temple of Columns 
one can look to the right and left upon what 
once formed the principal quarter of Petra. 
On all sides it is encompassed by precipitous 
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mountains, whose spurs sometimes encroach 
upon the area, with natural walls from four 
to twelve hundred feet high. 

Not so fascinating were certain excavations 
back of our tents. News spreads like wild-fire 
in modern Edom; and before we first saw the 
sunset beyond Mount Hor some sixty of 
Esau’s descendants had followed us and had 
opened offices in these excavations. Never 
was so savage a haunt for banditti conceived 
by Salvator Rosa. The trouble then began. 
Each individual Arab claimed the privilege of 
showing the city to the stranger. From their 
bluster I made up my mind that we were soon 
to be cut into pieces in order that the work 
might be done more expeditiously. During 
those four dreadful days I obtained more sat- 
isfactory studies of Hades, Purgatory, Sheol, 
and Gehenna than I had previously flattered 
myself I should secure if this world. A viler 
band of robbers never existed. I had fallen 
voluntarily into their hands, and it behooved 
me now to make the best bargain I could to get 
away. But just here was the trouble. No bar 
gain agreed upon was adhered to for an hour 
at a time.- Some item was always “ forgotten.” 
At each amendment of the contract an amount 
of discussion had to be undergone that was ex- 
asperating beyond measure. ‘The only compen- 
sation I had was that these discussions secured 
me more time in the town. Between arguments 
[ snatched the coveted views with my three 
cameras. Frequent settlements were had in 
my tent, with Salim, and they were always 
dramatic. After the money was counted out 
in English sovereigns and Egyptian “ dollars,” 
it was separated into various sums and spread 
out upon the rug. Then Salim would take first 
one sum and then another and tie them up 
in the corners of his garments, begging that 
his staff should not be told of it. Thus, likea 
politician of the good old school, he obtained 
his “ commission.” Then, with the remaining 
portion in the up-held skirt of his royal robe, 
he would retire with his staff to one of the 
caves and proceed to divide. A dreadful scene 
always followed, of quarreling and sword-draw- 
ing; but they always seemed to come out of 
it unhurt, and I ceased to worry about them. 
One day I caught the rascals with my camera, 
after one of their angriest discussions, as they 
emerged from their “ office.” The exactions 
here were similar to those of Akabah, but 
largely multiplied, because there were more 
here to divide with. My photographic appa- 
ratus, with my leather cases of glass, were a 
mystery tothem. No custom-house appraiser 
was ever more gloriously baffled over the 
witchery of a female smuggler than was Salim 
and his staff over my American camera. It 
was at last decided to be “ magical appara- 
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tus” which “ meant no good to Petra” and I 
was taxed accordingly. 

To Petra’s peculiar style of architecture 
there is only one surviving exception of im- 
portance. It is called by the Arabs Aasr Pha- 
roun, or the Castle of Pharaoh. Elsewhere on 
classic soil it would scarcely attract attention. 
But here, it not only represents an important 
period in the life of the capital of Idumza, but 
it was oneof a group of magnificent structures, 
which represented the wealth and taste of a 
wonderful people. Its locality is near the west- 
ern exit of the city. When Burckhardt discov- 
ered Petra in 1812, the ruins of a triumphal 
arch stood nearly opposite the Kasr Pharoun. 
Now its stones lie upon the ground intermin- 
gled with fragments of columns of Egyptian 
syenite and Arabian porphyry, which still bear 
their pristine polish and perfect form. Here 
too, lying in confusion, are the drums of col- 
umns which once supported a great building. 
These, with a dozen piles of ruins near by, tell 
of wealth and magnificence and of dreadful 
calamities. Great changes have occurred here 
in seventy years. When Burckhardt and La- 
borde were here they saw standing also por- 
tions of walls of other structures and a grace- 
ful column.* All now lie in ruins. ‘The work 
of destruction is done largely by the torrents. 
Each year they come sweeping down the 
mountain sides, carrying with them rocky débris 
which they have loosened on their way. By 
undermining and bombarding the chiseled 
mysteries of the town, they break them into 
shapeless masses and even carry their fragments 
along distance. The peculiar soft texture of the 
rock makes the ruins highly destructible. At 
no place is this so evident as along the higher 
stairways, Sometimes these are worn almost 
to smooth inclined planes. In some interiors 
I could see, by marks high on the walls, where 
the water had risen, Broken bridges are found 
in the ravines, and here and there a cemented 
cistern, filled with rubbish. Some curious 
lamps were found by our party amid broken 
pottery, delicate in form and decoration, 

West of the Kasr Pharoun I found an un 
finished temple, which explains vividly the 
methods adopted by Petran architects. After 
the site had been selected, the face of the 
cliff was smoothed perpendicularly and scaf- 
folding erected ; then the work of shaping the 
fagade began at the top. ‘Thus the weight of 
the material above was always supported 
solidly during the work, and the débris was 
never in the way of the workmen. The in- 
terior of the structure now under examination 
was wholly excavated and put to use as a 
tomb; but the front remains unfinished. 


Thus far I had been guided by the descrip- 
tions of explorers who had gone before me. 
I was satisfied that there was more to see. 
A great ravine leading south-east from the 
Kasr Pharoun gave me this assurance and 
seemed to invite a test of my mettle. Call- 
ing the attention of my guide, I pointed to 
the ravine and said: “ ‘Tahly-henna” (Come 
here). His answer was: “La! la! ma- 
feesh!” (No, no! No good.) But I acted 
on my Own opinion, as one always must with 
these people, and began the ascent of the 
ravine, ordering Mousa to follow. I was am 
bitious to see what others had not seen, and 
thus add to scanty information concerning 
this strange site. I was amply rewarded by 
the discovery of rich treasures. I followed 
up a dry torrent-bed which wound most cu- 
riously for about a mile, and then came within 
sight of a walled terrace, the finest example 
of its kind I had yet seen, Just before reach- 
ing it, on the left, 1 was attracted by an irreg 
ular doorway. Entering it, | found myself 
standing within a low chamber containing a 
large number of fluted columns, all hewn from 
the mountain. ‘Theyseemed to bear the weight 
of the great mass above. The dripping water 
had dealt hardly with this strange example 
of architecture, but had stained it in beautiful 
colors, red, white, and blue. Dr, Olin noticed 
a similar interior near this, three of whose sides 
had four fluted semi-columns each, I did not 
find it. In the time I had I could not begin to 
see all there was to see. Climbing now to 
the terrace, a lovely spot was found, about two 
acres in extent, shut in by lofty clifis whose 
sides were adorned with a great number of 
carved facades, and to whose summits wind- 
ing stairways led, cut from the rock. This 
lofty platform was carpeted with grass, and 
oleanders and fig-trees grew there in profusion. 

As I climbed the winding stairway just 
beyond the walk, I found on its rocky sides 
niches with tiny figures in them similar to 
those in the gorge below and not unlike those 
near the cave of Pan at Cesarea Philippi. A 
part of a human foot was found carved in the 
wall near some curious inscriptions and figures 
like those on the rocks in the region of Mount 
Sinai. At the head of the stairway two hol 
lowed-out rocks, canopied by overhanging 
cliffs, seemed to form pulpits with sounding 
boards, ‘Tanks were cut in the rocks beneath, 
as though for baptism, and away below was 
a grassy plateau, where our imagination pi 
tured a congregation. It was the only place 
I saw in Petra which seemed really to have 
an air of holiness about it. St. Paul might 
have preached from these lofty pulpits. One 


* This column, the Zob Pharoun, as it was called, was seen standing by Gérome, and also by Dr. Strong, 
eight years before Mr. Wilson’s visit. — Epiror. 
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SPUR OF MOUNT HOR—THE RAVINE OF THE DEIR. 


can well believe that here the early mar- 
tyrs assembled. As I turned one of the 
elbows in my climb, I came upon what others 
had observed at a distance and called “a pyra- 
mid.” This was my first disappointment in 
Petra. What I touched with my hand was un- 
worthy of being dubbed an obelisk, even. It 
was about twenty feet high. It was twelve 
feet wide and seven feet through at the base, 
tapering to about half those dimensions at 
the apex. It was rough-Rewn and undetached 
from the mountain. A vast platform had 
been leveled there, and the stone having been 
cut away about this little monolithic pinnacle, 
the “ pyramid ” was left. In a south-westerly 
direction stood a similar mystery, a trifle 
smaller in size. 


The afternoon was waning novw, 


and I was obliged to make haste § 
The summit must be gained. Thel 
weird wildness of the scene, not 


without enchantment, was inten. 
sified by the shouting which came 
floating up to us from the lawles 
rabble who infested the caves near 
our tents. How pictures, each 
claiming attention, multiplied on 
every side! Alas! the day was 
nearly ended, the sunshine was 
going, and we must make the 
descent before dark. 


Satisfied that there must be ye 
more, where there were so manyf 
down au 


wonders, I clambered 
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rocky stairway, which I felt could] 


not have been cut 


pose. 
sion, ascended another stairway 


A PRELIMINARY GLIMPSE OF PETRA. 


and came out upon a summit which had been 
hewn to a level, from one edge to the other 


at so gream 
expense of labor without a purl 
I crossed a short depres q 


There, cut in the rocky platform, are severalg 
curious tanks and what must be an altar of sacn-§ 
fice. This is at the west side of the platform,§ 
on a rock by itself, to which four stone steps§ 


lead. It consists of a shallow circular basi, 


forty-eight inches in diameter, in the middle§ 
of which is a deeper depression eighteen 


inches across. This was designed, no doubt, 
to catch the blood. From it runs a 
drain drilled through the rock and leading 
into a tank a few feet away. I looked upon 


small § 


my discovery as one of the “altars in high 
places,” consecrated to false gods, of which} 
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the Old Testament speaks with words of warn- 
ing. A tiny recess was hewn at the left of the 
stairway, where the pans, shovels, basins, 
flesh-hooks, and censers may have been stored 
by heathen priests. There are other tanks, 
and possibly remains of other altars, on the 
plateau. Below these, further to the south, is still 
another tank, filled with good water and con- 
taining some comical little fish. I caught 
some of them. They are blind, like those found 
in Mammoth Cave. All these tanks are low- 
est at the south-east corner, and are supplied 
there with outlets cut in the rock, leading into 
channels down the mountain. 

Descending a narrow gorge, I came out by 
the theater. On the way we passed chan- 
nels and rock-cut cisterns on all sides, and 
a wide stairway whose colors were as rich and 
varied as those of any Persian rug. Now and 
then a tiny garden-spot was reached whose 
grassy sod alternated with a variety of flow- 
ering shrubs and peculiar large bulbous plants, 
with stalks just shooting forth. In one 
great reservoir, some twenty by sixty feet 
in size and twelve deep, several trees are 
growing. One end of this reservoir is walled 
with hewn stone, and a flight of stone steps, 
still well preserved, leads to the bottom. The 
cement upon the sides is in good condition, 
and but little cleansing would be needed to 
make the great receptacle again available. 
All around are sculptured remains and exca- 
vations of various sizes, showing that the 
ample water supply attracted quite a constitu- 
ency of dwellers. 

Our last morning in Petra was devoted to 
an excursion to a temple second only in beauty 
to the Khuzneh, but less florid. It is much 
larger and is located upon a peak fully fif- 
teen hundred feet above the valley. It is 
called #/ Deir, or “The Convent.” From 
the plain below the great urn upon its pedi- 
ment can be seen distinctly, peering above 
the adjoining rocks. El Deir was reached by 
climbing a deep ravine northwards — a ravine 
which would have been impassable but for the 
steps cut in the rock. Sometimes they were 
upon the very verge of precipices, whose depth 
could not be fathomed. Through openings 
between the cliffs, glorious “ bits ” of the lower 
town could be observed. After a climb of one 
hour we reached the spacious facade of El 
Deir—one hundred and fifty-six feet wide 
and about one hundred feet high. The interior 
chamber is thirty-seven by forty feet. Inscrip- 
tions resembling those near Mount Sinai are 
found upon the rocks on the ascent and upon 
the walls of the interior chamber. Opposite 
the doorway is a niche, over which is an 
image of the Christian cross. 

Other elaborate structures must have been 
Vow. XXXL—4. 
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neighbors to El Deir, for here and there in 
the wide area in front are remains of huge 
columns and fragments of walls and terraces. 
Leading to the summit of the mountain out of 
which the Deir is hewn, is a narrow stairway, 
ending in a level plateau, where stand other 
extensive ruins. Excavated foundations are 
found near by in abundance ; and the numer- 
ous stairways skirting the hills prove also that 
the neighborhood was much frequented. On 
an opposite cliff we found a rock-chamber 
with no facade at all. It is twenty-nine by 
thirty feet in size, with a niche at the rear ten 
by fifteen feet. A pediment and pilasters of 
beautiful design are cut from the rock about 
the niche. 

Near our lofty stand-point, upon the flat 
surface of a rock, I saw lying in the sun, dead, 
a lizard about a foot long, and a striped snake 
twice that length. They werenot there when I 
made the ascent, but had since met, disputed, 
and rendered “satisfaction” to one another. 
It may be that this typified the fate of Edom’s 
capital. Perhaps some destroying serpent crept 
into Petra, challenged the rich, well-fed lizard- 
citizens to combat, and the battle raged until 
no soul was left to record the tale! 

There is, besides the Greek and Roman in- 
fluences, a mysterious element of originality in 
Petran architecture which lends to it a quality 
not found in other places. When the sway 
of imperial Rome crept into Petra by way of 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, her rock-struct- 
ures grew rapidly in number. The influence 
of the excavated temples and tunneled tombs 
along the Nile, too, is clear not only in the 
rock-cutting but in the numerous tapering and 
receding facades, and in the abortive sphinxes 
and pyramids of the necropolis. 

Intelligent Arabs like still to dwell upon 
their traditions concerning the once prosper- 
ous capital. Once a year, when they start in 
caravans from Hebron to carry oranges and 
other stores to Akabah for Mecca pilgrims, 
they prefer to pay a tax to Sheikh Salim, and 
to come through Petra, rather than pass down 
the Wady Arabah. Still to-day the sons of 
Esau want to be merchantmen. Salim would 
not fix a sum total of taxation for our entrance 
into Petra. He must have separate sums laid 
aside for the “ purchase” of horse-shoes, bar- 
ley, sheep, and so on. And how prices have 
changed since the day of Burckhardt! That 
noted and conscientious traveler sneaked into 
Petra as we did. He dressed like a Moslem 
and brought a tiny goat all the way from He- 
bron, pretending that he desired to sacrifice it 
on Mount Hor — the holy Mount of Aaron. 
That was Ais scheme. He “ paid a fellah of 
Eljy a pair of old horse-shoes to carry the 
goat” and guide him. His trickery was dis- 
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covered, however. He took too much interest 
in the ruins on the way, and became glad 
to sacrifice the goat half-way up Mount 
Hor and make good his escape, so annoyed 
was he by the owner of the horse-shoes. I 
had to pay thirty dollars for the privilege of 
making my picture of the six scoundrels on 
their horses, though their protection during a 
second visit to the necropolis was“ a present.” 
Wherever we went we had to pay extra; and 
we were shadowed constantly, never being 
allowed to go any distance alone. Sometimes, 
to get rid of noise, a seat was sought in some 
retired place. Presently some débris of rock 
would be heard rattling down. Then, in the 
direction of the sound, a dusky head would be 
seen gazing down, posted there to watch our 
every movement. Backsheesh could not pur- 
chase freedom from this annoyance. 

Nor did we succeed in exploring, even un- 
der surveillance, all the wonders of Petra. 
About one hundred yards before reaching the 
buttressed arch, on the right, is a tunnel be- 
neath the mountain, about fifteen feet wide 
and nearly as high, perhaps two hundred yards 
long. It is overgrown with oleander bushes 
and partly hidden by them. I had nearly 
reached its further end when I was compelled 
to retrace my steps :—“ Ma feesh!"”* . 

The time had now come to contrive our 
departure from Sheikh Salim’s dominions. 
Early in the morning my companions and I 
bade good-bye to the horde about us, and 
started under the guidance of Mohammed and 
Yusef, two native Petrans, to visit the Deir 
and Mount Hor. During our absence Heda- 
yah was to break camp, and to meet us at 
noon, near the Kasr Pharoun, with our cara- 
van, We were surprised, upon arriving at the 
appointed place, to see some sixty or seventy 
Bedouins, mostly mounted, and armed with 
lances, guns, and an assortment of knives and 
blunderbusses, awaiting our arrival. When 
they saw us coming a significant hoot was 

iven, and we felt that trouble was brewing. 
Fredayah called out to us: “ Don’t be afraid, 
gentlemen, but mount your camels and pro- 
ceed with your journey.” It was “the cus- 
tom,” he said, “ for these people to attend the 
departing stranger half a day’s journey out of 
their city.” For this scheme of Airs, all the 
horses and men possible had been pressed into 
the service now to do us honor. “ Since they 
had not had the pleasure of greeting us when 
we came in, they wished to see us out.” 

Immediately we mounted our camels, they 
were seized by the brigands, and made to 
kneel. We were surrounded by the lancers, 
Sheikh Salim among them. The hooting be- 
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came louder and had an element of dissatis- 
faction and contempt about it which was not 
calculated to allay our anxiety. 

“Keep cool, gentlemen,” said the brave 
Hedayah, who thereupon fell into the most 
violent of Arabic demonstrations. The gaunt- 
let had been thrown and the fight began. The 
quiet Mohammed, who had carried my cam- 
era for several days, now became a principal, 
and drawing his sword, made a thrust at our 
good dragoman. It fell short of its mark, but 
cut an ugly slit in his leggin without wound- 
ing him. Hedayah leaped from his camel, and 
with uplifted sword attacked Mohammed. 
The mé/ée became general, the noise infernal, 
and we prepared ourselves for the worst. Sa- 
lim sat there on his horse quietly watching 
events. Upon his honor being appealed to, he 
declared that he had no power over his men; 
that we had remained longer than they wished, 
and they were not satisfied with the money 
we had left behind. 

While sundry battles of words were going 
on, each man with sword drawn, I settled with 
Salim for various “ things which had been for- 
gotten,” including fifteen dollars for a “ change 
of raiment.” Hedayah and Mohammed had 
a settlement aside. The latter had a claim 
for two shillings, and for that was willing to 
kill Hedayah. All things being amicably ad- 
justed at last, we were permitted to move on. 
Salim and I shook hands warmly once more, 
and wishing that “ God might preserve us 
during the rest of our journey,” he put spur 
to his horse and was soon out of sight. Not 
so all his hounds. New claims were made now, 
in the most threatening manner, and although 
we moved on, half the scoundrels followed 
us. Claim after claim was adjusted as we 
slowly proceeded, until, after an hour of hor- 
ror, I held my empty purse bottom up in the 
air and declared that they now had all. There- 
upon the greater number dropped behind, 
only a few remaining to bluster at Hedayah. 
They too departed at last, after satisfying 
themselves that there was no more money to 
be gotten from us. 

At last, rid of our tormentors, we proceeded, 
quickening the pace of our camels. Scarce 
had we traveled half an hour, when, springing 
suddenly from behind a rock, a Bedouin 
made his appearance. At once he began a 
display of excited pantomime, drawn sword in 
hand. He made several attempts to stop our 
leading camels, but was beaten off. He per- 
sisted, however, in trying one after another. 
Exasperated that one man should so browbeat 
a whole caravan, I ordered some camel-drivers 
to arrest him and march him under their guns 


*“ Leading from the stream to the south-eastern entrance of this tunnel are remains of an open 





water-channel.”— Dr. Strong. 
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to the head of the line, meaning to take him 
to Hebron and put him in prison. When this 
was done I learned that he had claimed a sov- 
ereign for a sheep which, he averred, Abdullah 
had purchased of him and forgotten to pay for. 
Afterwards he confessed that he had lied about 
it, but excused himself by saying that he was 
a poor man, and having arrived in Petra after 
the money had been divided, had taken his 
chances-on the road. 

Quiet was restored once more, but every 
rock was now suspected and watched. Pres- 
ently a man with a gun in his hand was seen 
on the right coming quickly down a hill. 
“Sahib? Sahib?” called Hedayah, threat- 
eningly drawing his revolver. The wind blew 
so that the reply was not audible, and Heda- 
yah fired. Had the rusty old weapon been 
true, one of our own drivers would have been 
the victim. Hardly had we said to ourselves, 
“ What next, [ wonder?” when another Arab 
appeared, and proved the most troublesome 
of all. Camel after camel was seized by him 
with the intention of stopping our march. 
Losing all patience, Sheikh Ouida, a tax- 
gatherer from Gaza, whom we found in Petra, 
and had hired as a scout and guide for a 
special expedition to follow, struck the fellow 
on the head with his stone pipe-bowl. This 
led to open war. Ouida leaped from his 
horse—the only one in our party—and 
grappled with the bandit. Several of us dis- 
mounted from our camels as quickly as we 
could, and ran to assist Ouida, now consider- 
ably behind us. Before we could reach the 
scene of battle the rascal had escaped. Run- 
ning to the top of a hill, he aimed his gun at 
Hedayah, and said that unless five sovereigns 
were sent upto him he would fire. I was ap- 
pealed to, and I called to him to surrender. 
He refused, and four of the camel-drivers, al- 
ready ordered in position, at a signal from me 
fired upon him. With that he threw up his 
arms, and cried “ Sahib,” and I sent two men 
up to bring him down. He was wounded. I 
had him tied, and left him struggling violently 
and groaning in the road for his women to 
find when they drove the flocks home at night. 

This wretch claimed a paper which he 
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said he had received direct from Mohammed 
in heaven, and had thrown into my tent in 
Petra, where I had kissed it and touched it 
to my heart and head! We had shed his 
blood ; so, after leaving him, the good Mus- 
sulman Hedayah, fearing the man might live 
to declare a blood-feud between them, insisted 
on going back and making peace. Two dol- 
lars would be needed. Alas! our whole party 
could not muster so much. There was only one 
recourse. We must borrow from our prisoner 
who was marched to me and the loan solicited. 
He declared that he was a poor man and 
had not a piastre on his person. I ordered 
him searched, excusing myself by saying that 
in America, when a man lied once, he was 
never after believed. He protested; but his 
money-belt was unbuckled and found well 
lined with some of the very dollars which | 
had paid Salim! We borrowed them of our 
prisoner to make peace with our enemy. 
The wounded man was again visited. He 
was found lying insensible in the road. The 
money was thrust into his clutched fist; 
Hedayah kissed him on each cheek, recited 
some passages from the Koran, and peace 
was declared and recorded in Heaven. Once 
more we proceeded on our way. No halt 
was made for lunch that evening until the 
eastern border of the Wady Arabah had been 
reached. We were too anxious until then to 
eat or rest. The “ Rock of El Gohr” was no 
“refuge” for us. We passed it with all speed 
to escape the Edomites. Our camp was 
guarded during several succeeding nights. 
Through each day Ouida acted as scout, sig- 
naling us from the hill-tops when it was safe 
to follow, or leaving his lance in sight as a 
warning to us to halt, while he investigated 
certain black Bedouin specks in the distance. 
It was not long after that Professor Palmer 
and his companions were murdered in the 
Arabian desert, not far from the region 
through which we had just passed. Calm re 
flection satisfies me, after our successful feat 
in the “ taking of Petra,” that our little party 
was in peril during every hour of the journey, 
from the time we left Akabah until we had 
passed through Edom and entered Canaan. 


£idward L. Wilson. 
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A CLOUD ON 


| dpb MARY stood on the high riverbank, 
looking along the beach below to see if 
her small brother Tommy was lurking any- 
where under the willows with his fishing-pole. 
He had been sent half an hour before to the 
earth cellar for potatoes, and Ruth Mary’s 
father, Mr. Tully, was waiting for his dinner. 

She did not see Tommy; but while she 
lingered, looking at the river hurrying down 
the shoot between the hills, and curling up 
over the pebbles of the bar, she saw a team 
of bay horses and a red-wheeled wagon come 
rattling down the stony slope of the opposite 
shore. In the wagon she counted four men, 
Three of the men wore white, helmet-shaped 
hats that made brilliant spots of light against 
the bank. The horses were driven half their 
length into the stream and allowed to drink 
as well as they could for the swiftness of the 
current, while the men seemed to consult to- 
gether, the two on the front seat turning back 
to speak with the two behind, and pointing 
across the river. 

Ruth Mary watched them with much inter- 
est; for travelers, such as these seemed to be, 
seldom came as far up Bear River valley as the 
Tullys’ cattle range. The visitors who came 
to them were mostly cow-boys looking up 
stray cattle, or miners on their way to the 
“ Banner district,” or packers with mule trains 
going over the mountains, to return in three 
weeks or three months as their journey pros- 
pered. Fishermen and hunters came up into 
the hills in the season of trout and deer; but 
they came, as a rule, on horseback, and at a 
distance were hardly to be distinguished from 
the cow-boys and the miners. 

The men in the wagon were evidently stran- 
gers to that locality. They had seen Ruth 
Mary watching them from the hill, and now 
one of them rose up in the wagon, shouting 
across to her and pointing to the river. 

She could not hear his words for the noise 
of the ripple and the wind which blew freshly 
down-stream, but she understood that he was 
inquiring about the ford. She motioned up 
the river, and called to him, though she knew 
her words could not reach him, to keep on 
the edge of the ripple. Her gestures, however, 
aided by the driver’s knowledge of fords, were 
sufficient; and turning his horses’ heads up- 
stream, they took water at the place she had 
tried to indicate. The wagon sank to the 
wheel-hubs; the horses kept their feet well 
though the current was strong ; the sun shone 
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brightly on the white hats and laughing faces 
of the men, on the guns in their hands, on the 
red paint of the wagon and the warm backs 
of the horses breasting the stream. When they 
were half way across, one of the men tossed a 
small, reluctant black dog over the wheel into 
the river, and all the company with the excep- 
tion of the driver, who was giving his atten- 
tion to his horses, broke into hilarious shouts 
of encouragement to the swimmer in his strug- 
gle with the current. It was carrying him 
down and would probably land him, without 
effort of his own, on a strip of white sand beach 
under the willows above the bend ; but now 
the unhappy little object, merely a black nose 
and two blinking anxious eyes above the wa- 
ter, had drifted into an eddy from which he 
cast forlorn glances toward his faithless friends 
in the wagon. The dog was in no real peril, 
but Ruth Mary did not know it, and her heart 
swelled with indignant pity. Only shyness 
kept her from wading to his rescue. But now 
one of the laughing young men, thinking, per- 
haps, the joke had gone far enough, and reck- 
less of a wetting, leaped out into the water, 
and plunging along in his high boots, soon had 
the terrier by the scruff of his neck, and waded 
ashore with his sleek, quivering little body 
nestled in the bosom of his flannel hunting 
shirt. 

A deep cut in the bank, through which the 
wagon was dragged, was screened by willows. 
When the fording party arrived at the top, 
Ruth Mary was nowhere to be seen. “ Where's 
that girl got to all of a sudden?” one of the 
men demanded. They had intended to ask 
her several questions; but she was gone, 
and the road before them plainly led to the 
low-roofed cabin, and loosely built barn, with 
straw and daylight showing through its cracks, 
the newly planted poplar-trees above the 
thatched earth cellar, and all the signs of a 
tentative home in this solitude of the hills. 

They drove on slowly, the young man who 
had waded ashore, whom his comrades ad- 
dressed as Kirkwood or Kirke, walking behind 
the wagon with the dog in his arms, respond- 
ing to his whimpering claims for attention with 
teasing caresses. The dog seemed to be the 
butt as well as the pet of the party. As they 
approached the house, he scrambled out of 
Kirkwood’s arms and lingered to take a roll in 
the sandy path, coming up a moment after- 
ward to be received with blighting sarcasms 
as to his appearance. After his ignominious 
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wetting, he was quite unable to bear up under 
them, and slunk to the rear with deprecatory 
blinks and waggings of his tail whenever one 
of the men looked back. 

Ruth Mary had run home quickly to tell 
her father, who was sitting in the sun by the 
wood-pile, of the arrival of strangers from 
across the river. Mr. Tully rose up delib- 
erately and went to meet his guests, keeping 
between his teeth the sliver of pine he had 
been chewing while waiting for his dinner. It 
helped to bear him out in that appearance of 
indifference he thought it well to assume, as if 
such arrivals were an every-day occurrence, 

“ Hasn’t Tommy got back yet, mother?” 
Ruth Mary asked as she entered the house. 
Mrs. Tully was a stout, low-browed woman, 
with grayish yellow hair of that dry and lifeless 
texture which shows declining health or want 
of care. Her blue eyes looked faded in the 
setting of her tanned complexion. She sat in 
a low chair, her knees wide apart, defined by 
her limp calico draperies, rocking a child of 
two years, a fat little girl, with flushed cheeks, 
and flaxen hair braided into tight knots 
on her forehead, who was asleep in the large 
cushioned rocking-chair in the middle of the 
room. The room looked bare, for the shed room 
outside was evidently the more-used part of 
the house. The cook-stove was there in the 
inclosed corner, and beside it a table and shelf 
with a tin hand-basin hanging beneath, while 
the crannies of the logs on each side of the 
doorway were utilized as shelves for all the 
household articles in frequent requisition that 
were not hanging from nails driven into the 
logs or from the projecting roof-poles against 
the light. 

Tommy had not returned, and Mrs. Tully 
suggested as a reason for his delay that he had 
— somewhere to catch grasshoppers for 

it. 

“ I should think he had enough of ’em in 
that bottle of his,” Ruth Mary said, “ to last 
him till the "hoppers come again. Some 
strange men forded the river just now. Father’s 
gone to speak to them. I guess he'll ask ’em 
to stop to dinner.” 

Mrs. Tully got up heavily and went to the 
door. “ Here, Angy —” she addressed a girl 
of eight or ten years who sat on the flat bowlder 
which was the cabin door-step. “ You go get 
them ’taters — that’s a good girl,” she added 
coaxingly, as Angy did not stir. “ If your foot 
hurts you, you can walk on your heel.” 

Angy, who was complaining of a stone- 
bruise, got up and limped away, upsetting from 
her lap as she rose two kittens of tender years, 
who tumbled over each other before getting 
their legs under them, and staggered off, steer- 
ing themselves jerkily with their tails. 
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“Oh, Angy!” Ruth Mary remonstrated ; 
but she could not stay to comfort the kittens. 
She ran up the short, crooked stairs leading to 
the garret bedroom which she shared with 
Angy, hastily put on her shoes and stockings 
and braced her pretty figure, under the blue cal- 
ico sack she wore, with her first pair of stays, an 
important purchase made on her last visit to 
the town in the valley, and to be worn now, 
if ever. It was hot at noon in the bedroom 
under the roof, and by the time Ruth Mary had 
fortified herself to meet the eyes of strangers, 
she was uncomfortably flushed and short of 
breath besides, from the pressure of the new 
stays. She went slowly down the uneven stairs, 
wishing she could walk as softly in her shoes 
as she could barefoot. 

Her father was talking to the strangers in 
the shed room. They looked tall and formi- 
dable, under the low roof against the flat glare 
of the sun on the hard swept ground in front 
of the shed. She waited inside until her mother 
reminded her of the dinner, half-cooked on 
the stove; then she went out shyly, the light 
falling on her downcast face and full white 
eyelids, on her yellow hair, sun-faded and 
meekly parted over a forehead low like her 
mother’s, but smooth as one of the white stones 
of the river beach. Her fair skin was burned 
to a clear light red tint like a child’s, and her 
blonde eyebrows and lashes looked silvery 
against it, but her chin was very white under- 
neath, and there was a white space behind 
each of her little ears where her hair was 
knotted tightly away from her neck. 

“This is my daughter,” Mr. Tully said, 
briefly, and then he gave some hospitable or- 
ders about dinner which the strangers inter- 
rupted, saying they had a lunch with them and 
would not trouble his family until supper-time. 

They gathered up their hunting gear and, 
lifting their hats to Ruth Mary, followed Mr. 
Tully, who had offered to show them the best 
fishing on that part of the river. 

Mr. Tully explained to his wife and daughter, 
as the latter placed the dinner on the table, 
that three of the strangers were the engineers 
from the railroad camp at Moor’s Bridge, and 
the fourth was a packer and teamster from the 
same camp; that they were all going up the 
river to look at timber, and wanted a little 
sport by the way. They had expected to keep 
on the other side of the river, but seeing the 
ranch on the opposite shore, with wheel-tracks 
going down to the water, they had concluded 
to try the ford and the fishing and ask for a 
night’s accommodation. 

“ They don’t want we should put ourselves 
out any. They’re used to roughin’ it, they 
say. If you can git together somethin’ to 
feed 'em on, mother, they say they’d as soon 
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sleep on the straw in the barn as anywheres 
else.” 

“ There’s plenty to eat, such as it is, but 
Ruth Mary’ll have it all to do. I can’t be on 
my feet.” Mrs, Tully spoke in a depressed 
way, but to her no less than to her husband 
was this little break welcome in the monotony 
of their life in the hills ; even though it brought 
with it a more vivid consciousness of the fam- 
ily circumstances and a review of them in the 
light of former standards of comfort and gen- 
tility. For Mrs. Tully had been a woman of 
some social ambition in the small Eastern vil- 
lage where she was born. To all that to her 
guests made the unique charm of the place, 
she had grown callous, if she had ever felt it 
at all, while dwelling with an incurable regret 
upon the neatly painted houses and fenced 
door-yards, the gatherings of women in their 
best clothes in primly furnished parlors on 
summer afternoons, the church-going, the 
passing in the street, and, more than all, the 
house-keeping conveniences she had been 
used to, accumulated through many years’ 
occupancy of the same house. 

“Seems as though I hadn’t any ambition 
left,” she often complained to her daughter. 
“ There's nothin’ here to do with, and nobody 
to do for. The most of the folks we ever see 
wouldn’t know sour-dough bread from salt- 
risin’, and as for dressin’ up, I might keep the 
same clothes on from Fourth July till Christ- 
mas — your father’d never know.” 

But Ruth Mary was haunted by no flesh- 
pots of the past. As she dressed the chickens 
and mixed the biscuit for supper, she paused 
often in her work and looked towards the high 
pastures with the pale brown lights and pur- 
ple shadows on them, rolling away and rising 
towards the great timbered ridges, and these 
lifting, here and there along their profiles a 
treeless peak or bare divide into the regions 
above vegetation. She had no misgivings 
about her home. Fences would not have im- 
proved her father’s vast lawn, to her mind, or 
white paint the low-browed front of his dwel- 
ling ; nor did she feel the want of a stair-car- 
pet and a parlor-organ. She was sure that 
they, the strangers, had never seen anything 
more lovely than her beloved river, dancing 
down between the hills, tripping over rapids, 
wrinkling over sand-bars of its own spreading, 
and letting out its speed down the long reaches 
where the channel was deep. 

About four o’clock she found leisure to stroll 
along the shore with Tommy, whose compet- 
itive energies as a fisherman had been stimu- 
lated by the advent of strange craftsmen with 
scientific-looking tackle. ‘Tommy must forth- 
with show what native skill could do, with a 
willow pole and grasshoppers for bait. But 





Ruth Mary’s sense of propriety would by no 
means tolerate Tommy’s intruding his com- 
pany upon the strangers, and to frustrate any 
rash, gregarious impulses on his part, she 
judged it best to keep him in sight. 

Tommy knew of a deep pool under the 
willows which he could whip unseen in the 
shady hours of the afternoon. Thither he led 
Ruth Mary, leaving her seated upon the bank 
above him, lest she should be tempted to talk, 
and so interfere with his sport. The moments 
went by in silence, broken only by the river; 
Ruth Mary happy on the high bank in the 
sun, Tommy happy by the shady pool below, 
and now and then slapping a lively trout upon 
the stones. Across the river two Chinamen 
were washing gravel in a rude miner’s cradle, 
paddling about on the river’s brink and anon 
staggering down from the gravel bank above, 
with large square kerosene cans filled with pay 
dirt balanced on either end of a pole across their 
meager shoulders. Bare-headed, in their loose 
garments, with their pottering movements 
and wrinkled faces, shining with heat, they 
looked like two weird, unrevered old women 
working out some dismal penance. High up 
in the sky the great black buzzards sailed and 
sailed on slanting wing; the wood doves 
coo-0o0-ed from the willow thickets that gath- 
ered the sunlight close to the water’s edge. 
A few horses and cattle moved like specks 
upon the sides of the hills, cropping the bunch- 
grass, but the greater herds had been driven 
up into the high pastures where the snow 
falls early ; and all these lower hills were bare 
of life, unless one might fancy that the far- 
off processions of pines against the sky march- 
ing up the northern sides of the divides, had 
a solemn personality, going up, like priests to 
a sacrifice, or that the restless river, flowing 
through the midst of all and bearing the light 
of the white noonday sky deep into the bosom 
of the darkest hills, had a soul as well as a 
voice. In itssparkle and everchanging motion, 
it was like a child among its elders at play. 
The hills seemed to watch it, and the great 
cloud-heads as they looked down between 
the parting summits, and the three tall pines, 
standing about a young bird’s flight from each 
other by the shore, and mingling their fitful 
crooning with the river’s babble. 

It is pleasant to think of Ruth Mary, sit- 
ting high above the river in the peaceful 
afternoon, surrounded by the inanimate life 
that to her brought the fullness of companion- 
ship, and left no room for vain cravings ; the 
shadow creeping upward over her hands 
folded in her lap, the light resting on her 
girlish face and meek, smooth hair. For this 
was during that unquestioning time of content 
which may not always last, even in a life as 
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safe and as easily predicted as hers. But even 
now this silent communion was interrupted 
by the appearance of one of Tommy's rivals. 
It was the young man whose comrades called 
him Kirke, who came along the shore, stooping 
under the willow boughs and scattering all 
their shadows, lightly traced on the stones 
below. He held his fishing-rod couched like 
a lance in one hand, and a string of gleaming 
fish in the other. 

Tommy, with his practiced eye, rapidly 
counted them and saw with chagrin that he 
was outnumbered, but another look satisfied 
him that the stranger’s catch was nearly all 
white-fish instead of trout. He caressed his 
own dappled beauties complacently. 

Kirkwood stopped and looked at them ; he 
was evidently impressed by Tommy's superior 
luck. 

“ These are big fellows,” he said; “ did you 
catch them ?” 

“ You don’t suppose she did,” said Tommy, 
with a jerk of his head towards Ruth Mary. 

Kirkwood looked up and smiled, seeing the 
young girl.on her sunny perch. The smile 
lingered pleasantly in his eyes as he seated 
himself on the stones,— deliberately, as if he 
meant to stay. 

Tommy watched him while he made him- 
self comfortable, taking from his pocket a 
short meerschaum pipe and a bag of tobacco, 
leisurely filling the pipe and lighting it with 
a wax match held in the hollow of his hands — 
apparently from habit, for there was no wind. 
He did not seem to mind in the least that his 
legs were wet and that his trout were nearly 
all white-fish. He was evidently a person of 
happy resources, and a joy-compelling temper- 
ament, that could find virtue in white-fish if 
it couldn’t get trout. He began to talk to 
Tommy, not without an amused consciousness 
of Tommy’s silent partner on the bank above, 
nor without an occasional glance up at the 
maidenly head serenely exalted in the sunlight. 
Nor did Ruth Mary fail to respond, with her 
down-bent looks, as simply and unawares as 
the clouds turning their bright side to the sun. 

Tommy, on his part, was stoutly withhold- 
ing in words the admiration his eyes could not 
help showing of the strange fisherman's tools. 
He cautiously felt the weight of the ringed 
and polished rod, and snapped it a little over 
the water; he was permitted to examine the 
book of flies and to handle the reel, things in 
themselves fascinating, but to ‘Tommy’s mind 
merely a hinderance and a snare to the under- 
standing in the real business of catching fish. 
Still, he admitted, where a man could take a 
whole day, all to himself like that, without 
fear of being called off at any moment by the 
women on some frivolous household errand, 
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he might afford to potter with such things. 
Tommy kept the conservative attitude of 
native experience and skill towards foreign 
contrivance. 

“If Joe Enselman was here,” he said, “ I 
bet he could ketch more fish in half’n hour 
with a pole like this o’ mine and a han’ful o’ 
"hoppers, than any of you can in a whole week 
o’ fishing with them fancy things.” 

“ Oh, Tommy!” Ruth Mary expostulated, 
looking distressed. 

“Who is this famous fisherman ?” 
wood asked, smiling at Tommy’s boast. 

* Oh, he’s a feller I know. He's a packer, 
and he owns ha’f o’ father’s stock. He’s 
goin’ to marry our Sis soon’s he gits back 
from Sheep Mountain, and then he'll be my 
brother.” Tommy had been a little reckless in 
his desire for the distinction of a personal claim 
on the hero of his boyish heart. He was even 
conscious of this himself, as he glanced up at 
his sister. 

Kirkwood’s eyes involuntarily followed Tom- 
my’s. He withdrew them at once, but not be- 
fore he saw the troubled blush that reddened 
the girl’s averted face. It struck him, though 
he was not deeply versed in blushes, that it was 
not quite the expression of a happy, maidenly 
consciousness, when the name of a lover is 
unexpectedly spoken. 

It was the first time in her life that Ruth 
Mary had ever blushed at Joe Enselman’s 
name. She could not understand why it should 
pain her to have this young stranger hear of 
him in his relation to herself. 

Before her blush had faded, Kirkwood had 
dismissed the subject of Ruth Mary's engage- 
ment with the careless reflection that Ensel- 
man was probably not the right man, but that 
the primitive laws which decide such hap- 
hazard unions, doubtless provided the neces- 
sary hardihood of temperament wherewith to 
meet their exigencies. She was a nice little 
girl, but possibly she was not so sensitive as 
she looked. 

His pipe had gone out, and after relighting 
it, he showed Tommy the gayly pictured pa- 
per match-box which opened with a spring, 
and disclosed the matches lying in a little 
drawer within. Tommy’s wistful eyes, as he 
returned the box, prompted Kirkwood to make 
prudent search in his pockets for a second box 
of matches before presenting Tommy with the 
one his eyes coveted. Finding himself secure 
against want in the immediate future, he gave 
himself up to the mild amusement of watching 
Tommy with his new acquisition. 

Tommy could not resist lighting one of the 
little tapers, which burned in the sunlight with 
a still, clear flame likea Christmas candle. Then 
a second one was sacrificed. By this time the 
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attraction was strong enough to bring Ruth 
Mary down from her high seat in the sun, She 
looked hardly less a child than Tommy, as 
with her face close to his, she watched the 
pale flame flower wasting on its waxen stem. 
Then she must needs light one herself and hold 
it, with a little fixed smile on her face, till the 
flame crept down and warmed her finger-tips. 

“There,” she said, putting it out with a 
breath, “ don’t let us burn any more. It’s too 
bad to waste ’em in the daylight.” 

“ We will burn one more,” said Kirkwood, 
“not for amusement, but for information.” 
And while he whittled a piece of drift-wood in- 
to the shape of a boat, he told Ruth Mary how 
the Hindoo maidens set their lighted lamps 
afloat at night on the Ganges, and watch them 
perilously voyaging, to learn, by the fate of the 
little flame, the safety of their absent lovers. 

He told it simply and gravely, as he might 
have described some fact in natural history, 
for he rightly guessed that this little seed of 
sentiment fell on virgin soil. According to 
Tommy, Ruth Mary was betrothed and soon 
to be a wife, but Kirkwood was curiously sure 
that she knew not love, nor even fancy. Nor 
had he any rash idea of trying to enlarge her 
experience. He spoke of the lamps on the Gan- 
ges because they came intohis mind while Ruth 
Mary was bending over the wasting match 
flame ; any hesitation he might have had about 
introducing so delicate a topic was conquered 
by an idle fancy that he would like to observe 
its effect upon her almost pathetic innocence. 

While he talked, interrupting himself as his 
whittling absorbed him, but always conscious 
of her eyes upon his face, the boat took shape 
in his hands. Tommy had failed to catch the 
connection between Hindoo girls and boat- 
making, but was satisfied with watching Kirk- 
wood’s skillful fingers, without paying much 
heed to his words. He had a wonderful knife, 
too, with tools concealed in its handle, with 
one of which he bored a hole for the mast. 
In the top of the mast he fixed one of the wax 
tapers upright and steady for the voyage. 

Ruth Mary’s cheeks grew red, as she sud- 
denly perceived the intention of Kirkwood’s 
whittling. 

“ Now,” he said, steadying the boat on the 
shallow ripple, “ before we light our beacon 
you must think of some one you care for who 
is away. Perhaps Tommy’s friend, on Sheep 
Mountain ?” he ventured softly, glancing at 
Ruth Mary. 

Thecolor in her cheeks deepened, and again 
Kirkwood fancied it was not a happy confu- 
_. sion that covered her downcast face. 

“ No?” he questioned,as Ruth Mary did not 
speak ; “that is too serious, perhaps. Well, 
then, make a little wish, and if the light is still 
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alive when the boat passes that rock —the flat 
one with two stones on top—the wish will come 
true. But you must have faith, you know.” 

Ruth Mary looked at Kirkwood, the picture 
of faith in her sweet seriousness. His heart 
smote him a little, but he met her wide-eyed 
gaze with a gravity equal to her own. 

“ I would rather not wish for myself,” she 
said, “ but I will wish something for you, if 
you want me to.” 

“ That is very kind of you. Am I to know 
what it will be ?” 

“Oh, yes. You must tell me what to wish.” 

“ Thatis easily done,” said Kirkwood gayly. 
“Wish that I may come back some other 
day, and sit here with you and Tommy by 
the river.” 

It was impossible not to see that Ruth Mary 
was blushing again. But she answered him 
with a gentle courtesy that rebuked the fool- 
ish blush: “ That will be wishing for us all.” 

“ Shall we light up then, and set her afloat ?” 

“I’ve made a wish,” shouted Tommy; 
“ I’ve wished Joe Enselman would bring me 
an injun pony —a good one that won’t buck ! ” 

“You must keep your wish for the next 
trip. This ship is freighted deep enough 
already. Off she goes then, and good luck 
to the wish,” said Kirkwood, as the current 
took the boat with the light at its peak burn- 
ing clearly, and swept it away. The pretty 
plaything dipped and danced a moment, while 
the light wavered, but still lived. Then a 
breath of wind shook the willows, and the light 
was gone. 

“ Now it’s my turn,” Tommy exclaimed, 
wasting no sentiment on another’s failure. He 
rushed down the bank and into the shallow 
water to catch the wishing-boat before it 
drifted away. 

“ All the same, I’m coming back again,” 
said Kirkwood, looking at Ruth Mary. 

Tommy’s wish fared no better than his sis- 
ter’s, but he bore up briskly, declaring it was 
“all foolishness any way,” and accused Kirk- 
wood of having “ just made it up for fun.” 

Kirkwood only laughed, and, ignoring 
Tommy, said to Ruth Mary, “ The game was 
hardly worth the candle, was it ?” 

“ Was it a game ?”’ she asked. “I thought 
you meant it for true.” 

“ Oh, no,” he said ; “ when we try it in ear- 
nest we must find a smoother river and a 
stronger light. Besides, you know, I’m com- 
ing back.” 

Ruth Mary kept her eyes upon his face, still 
questioning his seriousness, but its quick 
changes of expression baffled while fascinat- 
ing her. She could not have told whether she 
thought him handsome or not, but she had a 
desire to look at him all the time. 
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Suddenly her household duties recurred to 
er, and refusing the help of Kirkwood’s hand, 
he sprang up the bank and hurried back to the 

Thouse. Kirkwood could see her head above 
ithe wild-rose thickets as she went along the 
Shigh path by the shore. He was more than ever 
Isure that Enselman was not the right man. 

At supper Ruth Mary waited on the stran- 
igers in silence, while Angy kept the cats and 
Idogs “coralled,” as her father said, in the 
shed, that their impetuous appetites might not 
disturb the feast. 

Mr. Tully stood in the doorway and talked 
with his guests while they ate, and Mrs. Tully, 
with the little two-year-old in her lap, rocked 
in the large rocking-chair and sighed apolo- 
getically between her promptings of Ruth 
Mary’s attendance on the table. 

Tommy hung about in a state of complete 
infatuation with the person and conversation 
of his former rival. He was even beginning 
to waver in his allegiance to his absent hero, 
especially as the wish about the Indian pony 
had not come true. 

During the family meal the young men sat 
outside in the shed room and smoked, and 
lazily talked together. Their words reached 
the silent group at the table. Kirkwood’s com- 
panions were deriding him as a recreant sports- 
man. He puffed his short-stemmed pipe and 
looked at them tranquilly. He was not dis- 
satisfied with his share of the day’s pleasure. 

When Mr. Tully had finished his supper he 
took the young men down to the beach to look 
at his boat. Kirkwood had pointed it out to 
his comrades, where it lay moored under the 
bank, and ventured the opinion of a boating 
man that it had not been built in the mountains. 
But there he had generalized too rashly. 

“1 built her myself,” said Mr. Tully; “ rip- 
sawed the lumber up here. My young ones 
are as handy with her!” he boasted cheerfully, 
warmed by the admiration his work called 
forth. “You'd never believe, to see ’em knock- 
ing about in her, they hadn’t the first one of 
‘em ever smelt salt water. Ruth Mary, now, 
the oldest of ’em, is as much to home in that 
boat as she is on a hoss —and that’s sayin’ 
enough. She looks quiet, but she’s got as firm 
a seat and as light a hand as any cow-boy that 
ever put leg over a cayuse.” 

Mr. Tully on being questioned admitted 
willingly that he was an Eastern man—a 
Down- East lumberman and boat-builder. He 
couldn’t say just why he’d come West. Got 
restless, and his wife’s health was always poor 
back there. He had mined it some and had 
considerable luck — cleaned up several thou- 
sands the summer of '63 at Junction Bar. Put 
it in a saw-mill and got burned out. Then 
he took up this cattle range and went into 
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stock in partnership with a young fellow from 
Montana, named Enselman. They expected 
to make a good thing of it, but it was a long 
ways from anywheres ; and for months of the 
year they couldn’t do any teaming. Had no 
way out except by the horseback trail. The 
women found it lonesome. In winter no team 
could get up that grade in the cafon they call 
the “ freeze-out,” even if they could cross for 
ice in the river; and from April to August the 
river was up so you couldn’t ford. 

All this in the intervals of business, for Mr. 
Tully in his circuitous way was agreeing to 
build a boat for the engineers after the model 
of his own. He would have to go down to 
the camp at Moor’s Bridge to build it, he 
said, for suitable lumber could not be procured 
so far up the river, except at great expense. 
It would take him better’n a month anyhow, 
and he didn’t know what his women folks 
would say to having him so long away. He 
would see about it. 

The four men sauntered up the path from the 
shore, Tommy bringing up the rear with the 
little black-and-tan terner. In default of a word 
from his master, Tommy tried to make friends 
with the dog, but the latter, wide awake and 
suspicious after dozing under the wagon all 
the afternoon, would none of him. Possibly 
he divined that Tommy’s attentions were not 
wholly disinterested. 

The family assembled for the evening in the 
shed room. The women were silent, for the 
talk was confined to masculine topics, such as 
the quality of the placer claims up the river, 
the timber, the hunting, the progress and pros- 
pects of the new railroad. Tommy, keeping 
himself forcibly awake, was seeing two Kirk- 
woods where there was but one. The terrier 
had taken shelter between Kirkwood’s knees, 
after trying conclusions with the mother of the 
kittens — a cat of large experience and a re- 
served disposition, with only one ear, but 
otherwise in full possession of her faculties. 

Betimes the young men arose and said good- 
night. Mr. Tully was loath to have the evening, 
with its rare opportunity for conversation, 
come to a close, but he was too modest a host 
to press his company upon his guests. He 
went with them to their bed on the clean straw 
in the barn, and if good wishes could soften 
pillows the travelers would have sk pt sump- 
tuously. They did not know, in fact, how they 
slept, but woke strong and joyous over the 
beauty of the morning on the hills, and the 
prospect of continuing their journey. 

They parted from the family at the ranch 
with a light-hearted promise to stop again on 
their way down the river. When they would 
return they were gayly uncertain ; — it might 
be ten days, it might be two weeks. It was 
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a promise that nestled with delusive sweetness 
in Ruth Mary’s thoughts as she went silently 
about her work. She was helpful in all ways, 
very gentle with the children, but she lingered 
more hours dreaming by the river, and often 
at twilight she climbed the hill back of the 
cabin and sat there alone, her cheek in the 
hollow of her hand, until the great planes of 
distance were lost, and all the hills drew to- 
gether in one dark profile against the sky. 


Mrs. Tutty had been intending to spare 
Ruth Mary for a journey to town on some 
errands of a feminine nature which could not 
be intrusted to Mr. Tully’s larger but less 
discriminating judgment. Ruth Mary had 
never before been known to trifle with an op- 
portunity of this kind. Her rides to town had 
been the one excitement of her life; looked 
forward to with eagerness and discussed with 
tireless interest for many days after. But now 
she hung back with an unaccountable apathy, 
and made excuses for postponing the ride 
from day to day, until the business became 
too pressing to be longer neglected. She set 
off one morning at daybreak, following the 
horseback trail round the steep and sliding 
bluffs high above the river, or across beds of 
broken lava rock, arrested avalanches from 
the slowly crumbling cliffs which crowned 
the bluff; or picking her way at a soft-footed 
pace through the thickets of the river bottoms. 
In such a low and sheltered spot, scarcely 
four feet above the river she found the en- 
gineers’ camp, a group of white tents shining 
among the willows, She keenly noted its 
location and surroundings. The broken tim- 
bers of the old bridge projected from the 
bank a short distance above the camp; a 
piece of weather-stained canvas stretched 
over them formed a kind of awning shading 
the rocks below, where the Chinese cook of 
the camp sat impassively fishing. The camp 
had a deserted look, for the men were all at 
work tunnelling the hill half a mile lower 
down. Her errands kept her so late that she 
was obliged to stay over night at the house 
of a friend of her father’s, who owned a fruit 
ranch near the town. They were prosperous, 
talkative people, who loudly pitied the isola- 
tion of the family in the upper valley. 

Ruth Mary reached home about noon the 
next day, tired and several shades more deeply 
sun-burned, to find that she had passed the 
engineers without knowing it on their way 
down the river by the wagon road on the 
other side. They had stopped over night at 
the ranch, and made an early start that morn- 
ing. Ruth Mary was obliged to listen to en- 
thusiastic reminiscences from each member 
of the family of the visit she had missed. 
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This was the last social event of the yea 
The willow copses turned yellow and thread 
bare ; the scarlet hips of the rosebush looke/ 
as if tiny finger-tips had left their prints upop 
them. The wreaths of wild clematis turned 
ashen gray, and were scattered by the winds 
The wood-dove’s cooing no longer sounded # 
twilight in the leafless thickets. ‘They had gon 
down the river and the wild duck with them 

But the voice of the river, rising with th 
autumn rains, was loud on the bar; the sky 
was hung with clouds that hid the hill-top 
or trailed their ragged pennants below ther 
summits. The mists lay cold on the river; 
they rose with the sun, dissolving in soft haz 
that dulled the sunshine, and at night de 
scending, shrouded the dark, hoarse water 
without stilling its lament. Then the firs 
snow fell, and ghostly companies of dee 
came out upon the hills, or filed silently down 
the draws of the cafions at morning and even. 
ing. The cattle had come down from the 
mountain pastures, and at night congregated 
about the buildings with deep breathings and 
sighings ; the river murmured in its fretted 
channel ; now and then the yelp of a hungry 
coyote sounded from the hills. 

The young men had said, among their light 
and pleasant sayings, that they would like to 
come up again to the hills when the snow fell, 
and get a shot at the deer; but they did not 
come, though often Ruth Mary stood on the 
bank and looked across the swollen ford, and 
listened for the echo of wheels among the hills 

About the first of November Mr. Tully 
went down to the camp at Moor’s Bridge to 
build the engineers’ boat. The women were 
now alone at the ranch, but Joe Enselman’s 
return was daily expected. Mr. Tully, always 
cheerful, had been confident that he would 
be home by the sth. 

The sth of November and the roth passed, 
but Enselman had not returned. On the r2th, 
in the midst of a heavy fall of snow, his pack 
animals were driven in by another man, 4 
stranger to the women at the ranch, who 
said that Enselman had changed his mind 
suddenly about coming home that fall, and 
decided to go to Montana and “ prove up” 
on his ranch there. 

Mr. Tully’s work was finished before the 
1st of December. On his return to the ranch 
he brought with him a great brown paper 
bundle which the children opened by the 
cabin fire on the joyous evening of his arrival. 
There were back numbers of the illustrated 
magazines and papers, stray copies of which 
now and then had drifted into the hands of 
the voracious young readers in the cabin. 
There were a few novels, selected by Kirk- 
wood from the camp library, with especial 
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reference to Ruth Mary. For Tommy there 
was a duplicate of the wonderful pocket-knife 
he had envied Kirkwood. Angy was remem- 
bered with a little music-box which played 
“ Willie, we have missed you,” with a plaint- 
ive iteration that brought the sensitive tears 


ito Ruth Mary’s eyes; and for Ruth Mary 
i herself there was a lace pin of hammered gold. 


“ He said it must be your wedding present 
from him, as you’d be marned likely before 
he saw you again,” Mr. Tully said, with in- 
nocent pride in the gift with which his daugh- 
ter had been honored. 

“ Who said that ?” Ruth Mary asked. 

“Why, Mr. Kirkwood said it. He’s the 
boss one of the whole lot to my thinkin’. He's 
got that way with him some folks has! We 
had some real good talks evenings, down on 
the rocks under the old bridge — I told him 
about you and Enselman ‘i 

“ Father, I wish you hadn’t done that.” 
‘The protest in Ruth Mary’s voice was stronger 
than her words. 

She had become slightly pale when Kirk- 
wood’s name was mentioned, but now, as she 
held out the box with the trinket in it, a deep 
blush covered her face. 

“TI cannot take it, father. Not with that 
message. He can wait till I’m married before 
he sends me his wedding present.” 

To her father’s amazement, she burst into 
tears and went out into the shed room, leav- 
ing Kirkwood’s ill-timed gift in his hands. 

“ What in all conscience’s sake’s got into 
her?” he demanded of his wife. “To take 
offense at a little thing like that! She didn’t 
use to be so techy.” 

Mrs. Tully nodded her head at him sagely 
and glanced at the children, a hint that she 
understood Ruth Mary’s state of mind, but 
could not explain before them. 

At bed-time, the father and mother being 
alone together, Mrs. Tully revealed the cause 
of her daughter’s sensitiveness, according to 
her theory of it. “She’s put out because Joe 
Enselman chose to wait till spring before 
marryin’ and went off to Montany instead of 
comin’ home as he said he would.” 

“ Sho, sho!” said Mr. Tully. “ That don’t 
seem like Ruth Mary ! She ain’t in any such a 
hurry as all that comes to. I’ve had it on my 
mind lately, that she took it a little “#0 easy.” 

“ You'll see,” said the mother. “ She ain't 
in any hurry, but she likes Aim to be. She 
feels’s if he thought more of money-makin’ 
than he does of her. She’s like all girls. She 
won’t use her reason and see it’s all for her in 
the end he’s doin’ it.” 

_“ Why didn’t you tell her 'twas my plan 
his goin’ to Montany this fall. He wouldn't 
listen to it nohow, then. He’d rather lose his 
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ranch than wait any longer for Sis, so he 
said — but I guess he’s seen the sense of what 
I told him. Ruth Mary ain’t a-goin’ to run 
away, I says, even if ye don’t prove up on 
her this fall. You ought to a-told her, mother, 
’twas my proposition.” 

“T told her that and more too. I told her 
it showed he’d make a good provider. She 
looked at me solemn as a graven image all 
the time I was talkin’ and not a word out of 
her. But that’s Ruth Mary. I never said the 
child was sullen, but she is just like your sister 
Ruth—the more she feels, the less she talks.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Tully, “ that’s all right, 
if that’s it. That'll all straighten out with 
time. It was natural perhaps she should fire 
up at the talk about marryin’ if she felt the 
bridegroom was hangin’ back. Why, Joe,— 
he’d eat the dirt she treads on, if he couldn’t 
make her like him no other way! He's most 
too foolish about her, to my thinkin’. That's 
what took me so by surprise when word came 
back he’d gone to Montany after all—I 
didn’t expect anything so sensible of him.” 

“*T was a reg’lar man’s piece o’ work any- 
how,” said Mrs. Tully disconsolately. “ And 
you'll be sorry for it, I'm afraid. I never knew 
any good come of puttin’ off a marriage where 
everything was suitable, just for a few hundred 
acres of wild land, more or less.” 

“No use your worryin’,” said Mr. Tully. 
“ Young folks always has their little troubles 
before they settle down — besides, what sort 
of a marrage would it be if you or I could 
make it or break it?” But he bore himself 
with a deprecating tenderness towards his 
daughter, in whose affairs he had meddled, 
perhaps disastrously, as his better-half feared. 


THE winters of Idaho are not long even 
in the higher valleys. Close on the cold 
footsteps of the retreating snows trooped the 
first wild flowers. The sun seemed to laugh in 
the cloudless sky. The children were let loose 
on the hills; their voices echoed the river's 
roar. Its waters, rising with the melting snows, 
no longer babbled childishly on their way; 
they shouted, and brawled, and tumbled over 
the bar, rolling huge pine trunks along as if 
they were sticks of kindling wood. 

One cool May evening, Ruth Mary, climb- 
ing the path from the beach, saw there was a 
strange horse and two pack animals in the 
corral, She did not stop to look at them, but 
quickly guessing who their owner must be, she 
went on to the house, her knees weak and 
trembling, her heart beating heavily. Her 
father met her at the door and detained her 
outside. She was prepared for his announce- 
ment. She knew that Joe Enselman had re- 
turned, and that the time was come for her to 
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prove her new resolve born of the winter's 
silent struggle. 

“T thought I’d better have a few words 
with you, Ruthie, before you see him —to 
prepare your mind. Set down here.” Mr. 
Tully took his daughter’s hands in his own 
and held them while he talked. 

“ You thought it was queer Joe staid away so 
long, didn’t you?” Ruth Mary opened her lips 
to speak, butno words came. “ Well, I did,” 
said the father. “ ‘Though it was my plan first 
off. I might a-know’d it was something more’n 
business that kep’ him. Joe’s had an accident. 
It happened to him just about the time he 
meant to a-started for home. It broke him 
all up,— made him feel like he didn’t want 
to see any of us just then. He was goin’ 
along a trail through the woods one dark 
night; he never knew what stunned him; must 
have been a twig or something struck him in 
the eye; he was giddy and crazy-like for a 
spell — his horse took him home. Well, he 
aint got but one eye left, Joe aint. There, 
Sis, | knew you'd feel bad. But he’s well. 
It’s hurt his looks some, but what’s looks! 
We aint any of us got any to bragon. Joe had 
some hopes at first he’d git to seein’ again out 
of the eye that was hurt, and so he sent home 
his animals and put out for Salt Lake to show 
it to a doctor there; but it wasn’t any use. 
The eye’s gone ; and it doos seem as if for the 
time bein’ some of Joe’s grit had gone with it. 
He went up to Montany and tended to his 
business, but it was all like a dumb show and 
no heart in it. It’s cut him pretty deep, 
through his bein’ alone so long perhaps, and 
thinkin’ about how you'd feel. And then he’s 
pestered in his mind about marryin’. He feels 
he’s got no claim to you now. Says it aint 
fair to ask a young girl that’s likely to have 
plenty good chances to tie up to what's left 
of Aim. I wanted you should know about this 
before you go inside. It might hurt him some 
to see a change in your face when you look 
at him first. As to his givin’ you your word 
back, that you'll settle between yourselves, 
but however you fix it I guess you'll make it 
as easy as you can for Joe. I don’ know 
as I ever see a big strappin’ fellow so put 
down.” 

Mr. Tully had waited between his short and 
troubled sentences for some response from 
Ruth Mary, but she was still silent. Her 
hands felt cold in his. As he released them 


she leaned suddenly forward and hid her face 
against his shoulder. She shivered and her 
breast heaved, but she was not weeping. 

“There, there!” said Mr. Tully, stroking 
her head clumsily with his large hand. “ I’ve 
made a botch of it. I’d ought to let your 
mother told ye.” 
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She pressed closer to him, and wrapped 
her arms around him without speaking. 

“T expect I better go in now,” he said 
gently, putting her away from him. “ Will 
you come along o’ me, or do you want to 
git a little quieter first ? ” 

“You go in,” Ruth Mary whispered. “ I'll 
come soon.” 

It was not long before she followed her 
father into the house. No one was surprised 
to see her white and tremulous. She seemed 
to know where Enselman sat without raising 
her eyes; neither did he venture to look at 
her as she came to him and stooping forward 
laid her little cold hands on his. 

“I’m glad you’ve come back,” she said, 
Then sinking down suddenly on the floor at 
his feet, she threw her apron over her head 
and sobbed aloud. 

The father and mother wept too. Joe sat 
still, with a great and bitter longing in his 
smitten countenance, but not daring to com- 
fort her. 

“ Pick her up, Joe,” said Mr. Tully. “ Take 
hold of her, man, and show her you’ve got a 
whole heart if you aint got but one eye.” 

It was understood, as Ruth Mary meant it 
should be, without more words, that Ensel- 
man’s misfortune would make no difference in 
their old relation. The difference it had made 
in that new resolve born of the winter's 
struggle, she told to no one— for to no one 
had she confided her resolve. 


Joe stayed two weeks at the ranch, and 
was comforted into a semblance of his former 
hardy cheerfulness. But Ruth Mary knew that 
he was not happy. One evening he asked her 
to go with him down the high shore path. He 
told her that he was going to town the next day 
on business that might keep him absent about 
a fortnight, and entreated her to think well of 
her promise to him, for on his return he should 
expect its fulfillment. For God’s sake, he 
begged her to let no pity for his misfortune 
blind her to the true nature of her feeling for 
him. He held her close to his heart and 
kissed her many times. Did she love him so 
— and so—he asked. Ruth Mary, trembling, 
said she did not know. How could she help 
knowing? he demanded passionately. Had 
her thoughts been with him all winter as his 
had been with her? Had she looked up the 
river towards the hills where he was staying 
so long and wished for him, as he had gazed 
southward into the valleys many and many a 
day, longing for the sweet blue eyes of his 
little girl so far away ? 

Alas, Ruth Mary! She gazed almost wildly 
into his stricken face, distorted by the anguish 
of his great love and his great dread. She 
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wished that she were dead. There seemed no 
other way out of her trouble. 

The next morning, before she was dressed, 
Enselman rode away and her father went with 
him. 

She was alone now, in the midst of the hills 
she loved —alone as she would never be 
again. She foresaw that she would not have 
the strength to give that last blow to her faith- 
ful old friend,— the crushing blow that per- 
fect truth demanded. Her tenderness was 
greater than her truth. 


THE river was now swollen to its greatest 
volume, Its voice that had been the babble 
of a child, and the tumult of a boy, was now 
deep and heavy like the chest notes of a strong 
man. Instead of the sparkling ripple on the 
bar there was a continuous roar of yellow tur- 
bid water that could be heard a mile away. 
There had been no fording for six weeks, nor 
would be again until late summer. The use- 
less boat lay in the shallow wash that filled the 
deep cut among the willows. The white sand 
beach was gone ; heavy waves swirled past the 
banks and sent their eddies up into the channels 
of the hills to meet the streams of melted snow. 
Thunder-clouds chased each other about the 
mountains, or met in sudden downfalls of rain. 

One sultry noon when the sun had come 
out hot on the hills, after a wet morning, Ruth 
Mary, at work in the shed room, heard a sound 
that drove the color from her cheek. She ran 
out and looked up the river, listening to a dis- 
tant but ever increasing roar which could be 
heard above the incessant laboring of the wa- 
ters over the bar. Above the summit of Sheep 
Mountain, as it seemed, a huge turban-shaped 
cloud had rolled itself up and from its central 
folds was discharging gray sheets of water that 
veered and slanted with the wind, but were al- 
ways distinct in their density against the rain- 
charged atmosphere. How far away the floods 
were descending she did not know, but that they 
werecoming, in ahuge wall of water, overtaking 
and swallowing up theriver’scurrent, she was as 
sure as that she had been bredin the mountains. 

Bare-headed, bare-armed as she was, with- 
out a backward look, she ran down the hill 
to the place where the boat was moored. 
Tommy was there sitting in the boat and 
making the shallow water splash, as he rocked 
from side to side. 

= Get out, Tommy, and let me have her, 
quick!” Ruth Mary called to him. 

Tommy looked at her stolidly and kept on 
rocking. “What you want with her?” he 
asked. 

“Come out, for mercy’s sake! Don’t you 
hear it? There’s a cloud-burst on the moun- 
tain.” 
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Tommy listened. He did hear it, but he 
did not stir. “ It'll be a bully thing to see when 
it comes, What you doin’? You act like you 
was crazy,” he exclaimed as Ruth Mary waded 
through the water and got into the boat. 

“Tommy, you will kill me if you stop to 
talk! Don’t you know the camp at Moor’s 
Bridge ? Go home and tell mother I’ve gone 
to give 'em warning.” 

Tommy was instantly sobered. “ I’m going 
with you,” he said. “ You can’t handle her 
alone in that current.” 

Ruth Mary, wild with the delay, every 
second of which might be the price of precious 
lives, seized Tommy in her arms, hugged him 
close and kissed him, and by main strength 
rolled him out into the water. He grasped the 
gunwale with both hands. “ You're going to 
be drowned,” he shrieked, as if she were al- 
ready far away. She pushed off his hands and 
shot out into the current. 

“ Don’t cry, Tommy, I'll get there some- 
how,” she called back to him. She could not 
see anything for the first few minutes of her 
journey but his little wet, dismal figure toil- 
ing, sobbing, up the hill. It hurt her to have 
had to be rough with him. But all the while 
she sat upright, with her eyes on the current, 
plying her paddle right and left as rocks and 
driftwood and eddies were passed. She heard 
it coming, that distant roar from the hills, and 
prayed with beating heart that the wild cur- 
rent might carry her faster— faster — past the 
draggled willow copses—past the beds of 
black lava rock, and the bluffs with their 
patches of green moss livid in the sunshine — 
hurling along, past glimpses of the well-known 
trail she had followed dreamily on those 
peaceful rides she might never take again. 
The thought did not trouble her, only the 
fear that she might be overtaken before she 
reached the camp. For the waters were com- 
ing—or was it the wind that brought that 
dread sound so near! She dared not look 
round lest she should see through the gates 
of the cafion the black lifted head of the great 
wave, devouring the river behind her. How 
it would come swooping down between those 
high narrow walls of rock her heart stood still 
to think of! If the hills would but open and 
let it loose over the empty pastures—if the 
river would but hurry, hurry, hurry ! She whis- 
pered the word to herself with frantic repeti 
tion, and the oncoming roar behind her echoed 
her whisper of fear with its awful response. 

She trembled with joy as the cafion walls 
lowered and fell apart, and she saw the blessed 
plains, the low green flats and the willows, and 
the white tents of the camp safe in the sun- 
shine. Now ifshe be given but one moment's 
grace to swing into the bank! The roar behind 
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her made her faint as she listened. For the 
first time she turned and looked back, and 
the cry of her despair went up and was lost, 
as boat and message and messenger were lost, 
—gone utterly, gorged, at one leap by the 
senseless flood. 


Art half past five o’clock that afternoon the 
men of the camp filed out of the tunnel along 
the new road-bed, with the low sunlight in 
their faces. It was “ Saturday night,” and the 
whole force was in good humor. As they 
tramped gayly along, tools and instruments 
glinting in the sun, word went down the line 
that something unusual had been going on by 
the river. There seemed to have been a wild 
uprising of its waters since they saw it last. 
Then a shout from those ahead proclaimed 
the disaster at the bridge. The Chinese cook, 
crouched among the rocks high up under the 
bluff, where he had fled for safety when he 
heard the waters coming, rushed down to them, 
with wild wavings and gabblings, to tell them 
of a catastrophe that was best described by 
its results. A few provisions were left them 
stored in a magazine under a rock on the hill- 
side. They cooked their supper with the 
splinters of the ruined blacksmith’s hut. After 
supper, in the clear, pink evening light they 
wandered about on the slippery rocks, seeking 
whatever fragments of their camp equipage 
the flood might have left them. Everything 
had been swept away, and tons of mud and 
gravel covered the little green meadow where 
their tents had stood. Kirkwood, straying on 
ahead of his comrades, came to the rocks be- 
low the bridge timbers, from which the awning 
had been torn away. The wet rocks glistened 
in the light, but there was a whiter gleam 
which caught his eye. He stooped and crawled 
under the timbers anchored in the bank, until 
he came to the spot of whiteness, Was this 
that fair young girl from the hills, dragged 
here by the waters in their cruel orgy, and 
then hidden by them as if in shame of their 
work ? Kirkwood recognized the simple fea- 
tures, the meek eyes, wide open in the search- 
ing light. The mud that filled her garments 
had spared the pure young face. Kirkwood 
gazed into it reverently, but the passion- 
ate sacrifice, the useless warning, were sealed 
from him. She could not tell him why she 
was there. 

The three young men watched in turn that 
night by the little motionless heap, covered by 
Kirkwood’s coat. Kirkwood was very sad about 
Ruth Mary, yet he slept when his turn came. 

In the morning they nailed together some 
boards into a long box. There was not a 
boat left on the river ; fording was impossible. 
They could only take her home by the trail. 
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So once more Ruth Mary traveled that wind 
ing path, high in the sunlight, or low in the 
shade of the shore. A log of driftwood lef 
by the great wave, slung on one side of a 
mule’s pack saddle, balanced the rude coffin 
on the other. No one meeting the three en. 
gineers and their pack-mule filing down the 
trail would have known they were a funeral pro- 
cession. But they were heavy-hearted as they 
rodealong, and Kirkwood would fain it had not 
been his part to ride ahead and prepare the 
family at the ranch for their child’s coming. 
The mother, with Tommy and Angy hiding 
their faces against her, stood on the hill and 


watched for it, and broke into cries as the | 


mule with its burden came in sight. 

Kirkwood walked with them down the hill 
to meet it. His comrades dismounted, and 
the three young men, with heads uncovered, 
carried the coffin over the hill and set it down 
in the shed room. Then Tommy, in a burst 
of childish grief, made them know that this 
piteous sacrifice had been for them. 

The tunnel made its way through the hill; 
the sinuous road-bed wound up the valley; 
new camps were built along its course. But 
when the young men sat together of an even- 
ing, and looked at the hills in the strange 
pink light, a spell of quietness rested upon 
them which no one tried to explain. 


Tue railroad has been built these two years. 
Every summer brings tourists up into the 
Bear River valley. They look with delight 
upon the mountain stream bounding down 
between the hills with the brightness of the 
morning on its breast. 

“ There should be an idyl or a legend to 
celebrate it,” a pretty, dark-eyed girl, with a 
Boston accent, said to Kirkwood, one moon- 
light evening late in summer, when the river 
was low, as they drifted softly down between 
its dim shores. “ Poor little Bear River, did 
nothing human ever happen near you to give 
you a place in poetry ?” 

The river did not answer as it rippled over 
the bar. Nor did Kirkwood speak for it; but 
the wood-dove’s melancholy tremolo came 
from the misty willows by the shore; and in 
some suddenly illumined place in his memory 
he saw Ruth Mary sitting on the high bank 
in the peaceful afternoon, the sunshine resting 
on her smooth fair hair, the shadow lending 
its softness to her shy, down-bent face. 

The pity of it, when he thinks of it sometimes, 
seems to him more than he can bear. Yet if 
Ruth Mary had still been there, at the ranch 
on the hills, she would have been to him only 
“ that nice little girl of Tully’s who married 
the one-eyed packer.” 


Mary Hallock Foote. 
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LIVING ENGLISH 
Wee we turn from the makers of groups 

and reliefs to the makers of portraits, 
we enter a department of sculpture which is 
not less important, perhaps, but about which 
there is much less to be said. If the sculptor 
who treats an imaginative subject is bound 
to be a poet, the man who models a bust 
or a portrait-figure is no less bound to be 
acritic; and there is not so much that can 
be profitably said about criticism as about 
poetry. Of course the two gifts are found 
united in the same man. The poet is always 
a critic, and, though this is less clearly recog- 
nized, the good critic is sure to have some- 
thing of the poet in his composition. In like 
measure, the imaginative sculptor of talent 
will make good busts, and the excellent por- 
trait-sculptor will try his hand at the ideal, 
not always without success. But, notwith- 
standing this, we can generally divide the 
men into two classes. Nollekens remains in 
history as a great maker of busts, in spite of 
his many figures of Venus; and his contem- 
porary Banks we recognize as an ideal sculp- 
tor, in spite of his intelligent and workman- 
like portraits. Perhaps, in dealing with the 
men that make portraits, we may be allowed 
to use a word that is scarcely English, and 
call them “iconic” sculptors, from sixdy, 
an image. The French have helped them- 
selves to this convenient adjective, and we 
may borrow it of them. 

Let me, then, explain why I call the iconic 
sculptor a critic. It is because he has, first 
of all, to exercise upon his work the faculty 
of analysis. For instance, he is called upon to 
model the head of a man whom he has never 
seen before. If he is a clever, acute fellow, he 
will make a few inquiries about his sitter’s an- 
tecedents, will talk with hini a little, wilh gauge 
the surface of his mind, and will form a shrewd 
estimate of his character and capacity. It 
will occur to him, in every instance, to do this 
quite as much as a matter of course as to 
measure the features with the calipers, or to 
imitate the forms of the muscle upon the bone. 
This is criticism in its most superficial shape, 
but already how far is it removed from the 
practice of his fellow-craftsman, the imagin- 
ative sculptor. The latter, with his dream be- 
fore him, is not occupied with the character 
or individuality of the model which sits to him. 
The handsome or beautiful figure which pa- 
tiently adopts the attitude which he has seen 


* See Mr. Gosse’s first paper on this subject in THe Century for June, 1883. 
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in his vision is a mere abstraction to him. 
This man or woman is a mere fragment of 
nature; the unmeaning forms before the 
sculptor have to be inspired by the breath of 
his genius. A girl who has nothing to say for 
herself poses for the vocal muse Urania; or 
behind the sleepy, sleek Italian model the 
artist has to divine the anger of Ajax. The 
iconic sculptor’s method is the very reverse 
of this. He must see nothing more than his 
model gives him, or he fails ; his business is 
to analyze, to criticise, that model as search- 
ingly as he can. Hence it follows that while, 
as we saw in the former article, ideal sculpture 
has suffered almost total extinction during 
periods of centuries, iconic sculpture has at 
no time entirely ceased to exist. It seems, in- 
deed, to have had no birth, to have sprung 
full-grown from the brain of the Egyptians. 
The earliest wooden portraits of Egypt are as 
full of character, as shrewdly and tenderly crit- 
ical, as the best modern busts, and we need 
not be surprised at this comparative uniform- 
ity of merit in the best portraits of the world, 
when we reflect that though the ideals and 
aspirations of man differ widely in different 
ages, and his scales of invention rise and fall, 
man himself remains unaltered, and the same 
cares and hopes and passions score his feat- 
ures and expand his temples in each succes- 
sive generation. 

There can be no doubt that the work of 
the iconic sculptor varies in proportion to the 
weight of character in his sitter. 1 can fancy 
that Houdin would knit his brows less strenu- 
ously, and feel his heart beat less quickly, 
when he was called upon to model the head 
of His Majesty’s Gold Stick in Waiting than 
when there sat before him the intellectual 
magnificence of Voltaire. But criticism is not 
all appreciation, and the good sculptor will 
impress upon his work the ravages of folly, 
vice, and weakness no less sturdily than those 
of virtue and brightness, if he finds them in 
the head before him. Nothing baffles him 
except the commonplace, and this he must 
condone as best he can, fortunate if some 
trick of movement, some accident of drapery, 
allows him to relieve the platitude that he 
dares not refuse to illustrate. There is one 
happy case in which the iconic sculptor can 
enjoy something of the freedom of the imag- 
inative artist, and combine the excitement 
of creation with his proper function of analy- 
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sis. ‘This is when he receives a commission 
to execute some great statesman or warrior or 
poet of the past, and must take his impression 
from tradition and from existing portraits, 
tempered by his study of the life and action 
of the man. In such a case he cannot be too 
reverent in his attitude toward his art, for all 
the obvious channels of instruction are closed 
to him. The living lips are not there to re- 
solve his doubts, nor the living eyes to flash 
intelligence. In the absence of these it be- 
hooves him to employ all possible means to 
insure a moral and intellectual sympathy with 
his subject, and to let the soul shine through 
the mask of clay; and it is in such work as 
this, more than in the ordinary making of 
busts, that the man of genius will be found to 
distance the more painstaking craftsman of 
talent. 

A sharp, incisive touch, knowledge what 
to emphasize and what to omit, the art to 
secure a portrait and yet to transfigure the 
mere resemblance with that’ indescribable 
quality which we call artistic value,— these are 
the great requirements of the iconic sculptor. 
The modern craving for realism has not been 
altogether beneficial to this class of sculpture. 
Many conscientious young artists, not ripe 
enough to be critics, occupy themselves so 
exclusively with the externals of their busts, 
with details of skin, and hair, and color, that 
they miss the first requirement of a head, 
namely, that it should be noticeable. The 
great busts of the world’s art are irresistible ; 
they hold us as we rush past them; they are 
as tenacious of our attention as the Ancient 
Mariner himself. A few years ago, at the 
French Salon, there was one such bust as 
this, the bronze head of the painter Baudry, 
by Paul Dubois. Here was an instance of 
one of the greatest of sculptors throwing his 
finest abilities into the task of analyzing the 
head of a great painter. As one gazed at it, 
one divined the life and character of Baudry; 
the long, resolute career of labor, the years 
of patient, brilliant painting, hung in air under 
the dome of the Opera House. I remember 
that as I was sitting to contemplate this bust, 
an American strolled by, caught sight of it, 
and after hovering round it for some time, 
came and sat by my side and watched it. 
Presently he turned and asked me if I could 
tell him whose it was, and whether it was 
thought much of, adding, with a charming 
modesty : “ I don’t know anything about art, 
but I found that I could not get past that 
head.” The expression seemed to me to be 
as happy as it was naive, and to express all 
that needs be said about a good bust. The 
sculptor, therefore, must remember that when 
his proportions are correct, his surface realis- 


tic, his likeness excellent, there is still some. 
thing left for him to do; he must give his 
bust that touch which will transform it into 
“a presence that is not to be put by.” 


Among those who have written English) 
history in bronze and terra-cotta during they 
last twenty years, Mr. Joseph Edgar Boehm © 
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undoubtedly holds the most prominent place 
His busts throng our galleries, his statues a7 
frequent in our streets, and the palaces of om 7 
sporting and hunting aristocracy are still mom 7 
rich in his memorials of their pleasures, He® 





possesses a robust talent that betrays nothing 
of the foreigner, he is English to his finger 
tips, English even in his limitations and hg 
prejudices. It is an idle thing nowadays to? 
theorize on the effect of foreign invasion upog! 
our national art. London, like Paris, hag 4 
learned that the good artist who settles withif 7 
her boundaries and makes her interests hig” 
becomes an Englishman, and slips noiselessly 7 
into his place in the great national processiog 
of talent. Mr. Boehm has had the gift to avail 
himself of this privilege. He came to Eng 
land at a moment when sculpture with w 
was just ready for a transition. Gibson and 


ate 





Marochetti, with the false theories and feeble | 
practice which they enforced, had passed the | 
zenith of their fame, and were about to dis- 
appear. The feebleness of the one and the 
smoothness of the other, the lack of modeling 
power in both, must have inspired the youth 
fresh from the severe schools of Paris with 
contempt. He would find little to interest him 
in the Royal Academy ; it would seem to him 
that busts were not to be made in the gentle 
manner of Weekes, nor ideal statues to be 
manufactured with the facility of McDowell. 
He would be, doubtless, a little blind to good 
work of a totally different school from his own 
which was being done outside the Academy 
and in defiance of its traditions. We need not 
dwell on all this, but consider him as an iso- 
lated figure, introduced to do good work of a 
distinctive character, to make Gibsons and 
McDowells impossible in the immediate 
future. 

Mr. Boehm was born at Vienna in 1834. 
He is a Hungarian by birth and descent. In 
the National Museum at Pesth may be seen 
his terra-cotta bust of his father, Johann Dan- 
iel Boehm, who was a distinguished medalist 
in his time, and a long while Keeper of the 
Imperial Mint at Vienna. The son was des- 
tined from the first to be an artist, and after 
some preliminary study in Italy, was sent in 
his fourteenth year to London, to copy the 
marbles of the Parthenon. The course of 
work under the personal direction of Pheidias 
lasted three years, and left an indelible mark 
on the hand of the young sculptor, although 
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RACE-HORSE “‘ CREMORNE. 
it cannot be said to have inspired him with 
any of the poetry of Greece. From 1851 to 
1858 he worked steadily at Vienna as a med- 
alist, and gained the Aaiserpreis for this 
species of sculpture in 1853. In 1859 he pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and completed his education 
as a sculptor in 1862, when he came at the 
age of twenty-eight to settle in London 

He suffered but few trials, endured little 
patience or delay, but started almost at once 
on that career of prosperity on which he has 
risen steadily ever since. I believe I am cor- 
rect in saying that in Mr. Thackeray he found 
an ardent friend, whose influence smoothed 
the way to fame and fortune. The Royal 
\cademy of 1862 contained his first contribu 
tion, a terra-cctta bust of a gentleman ; and in 
that of 1863 he was represented by a similar 
head. It was in 1864 that he revealed himself 
to the British public as a master. He was thirty 
years of age, in full possession of his powers, 
and he asserted his position in each one of 
those departments of sculpture by which he 
has made himself famous since. There are 
three provinces of art in which Mr. Boehm 
holds his own against all comers in England, 
three in each of which, when he is true to his 
powers, he is not excelled by any English 
sculptor. These are in busts, in portrait statu- 
ettes, and in equestrian groups. The exhibi- 
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tion of 1864 displayed his talent in all these 
three departments. It contained a charming 
statuette of Thackeray, who had died the 
year before (see THe Century for February, 
1881); it contained several striking busts, very 
bright and animated in expression, if, as the 
enemy asserted, somewhat wanting in distin 

tion; and it also contained a race-horse in 
bronze and an equestrian statue which revealed 
a power of modeling animals which has not 
been equaled in England, though it has been 
surpassed in France by Barye, and in Ger 
many by Julius Hachnel. 

It is, however, as an animal sculptor that 
Mr. Boehm takes the highest place among 
English artists. Here he is unsurpassed, un 
approached. His portrait-bronze of “ Johnnie 
Armstrong” in 1864 was the first of a long 
series in which he has illustrated the heroes 
and heroines of the Derby and the Oaks. 
His strong personal sympathy with horses, 
and his practical knowledge of their “ points,” 
have prepared him to represent them with a 
modern exactness. It is not necessary to en 
joy the personal acquaintance of Mr. Boehm 
to know that he is a connoisseur of hors« 
flesh. No figure is more familiar than his in 
our parks in the early morning; no one 1s 
better mounted or more at home in the sad 
dle. It perhaps follows from all this that his 
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interest in the horse is not so much pictur- 
esque as professional, he regards the animal 
a little from the point of view of the turf. 
His admirers have naively assured us that he 
looks with contempt on those rough steeds 
upon which the youths of the Parthenon are 
riding to glory so majestically. He would 
not approve the young cart-horse on which 
Frémiet’s Joan of Arc sits astride in the 
Place de Rivoli. He thinks a little more 
about “ blood” than an artist should, and yet 
his portraits of the famous race-horses have a 
value which does not entirely depend upon 
their historical or genealogical accuracy. Mr. 
Boehm has produced several statues of horses 
which have enjoyed signal success, His “ Suf- 
folk Punch and Blacksmith” of 1869 was a 
group which must live in the minds of many 
for its vigor and for its grand acceptation of 
rugged forms in nature. As an illustration of 
this side of Mr. Boehm’s genius, we engrave 
the latest of his equestrian groups, the race- 
horse “ Cremorne.” ‘The refinement and deli- 
cacy of the nervous, highly strung creature 
are finely contrasted with the rigidity of the 
conceited old groom who walks beside, and 
who pinches a bit of the skin of his charge 
with an exquisite air of affectation. The 
whole group is as true and modern as pos 
sible, and in this sort of realism, not going 
very far, but perfect as far as it goes, Mr. 
Boehm has no equal in England. His bulls, 
lions, and tigers, which generally remind us 
slightly of the work of M. Cain, are not so 
thoroughly his own as his horses; but he ex 
ecuted a few years ago a seal, now placed as 
a fountain in the vestibule of Mr. Millais’s 
house, which is a masterpiece of careful and 
accomplished observation, 

Mr. Boehm has little interest in ideal work, 
properly so called, and has shown no desire 
to adapt modern life and modern motives to 
imaginative sculpture. It is said that he has 
executed some classical figures in the nude 
for the Royal Iamily, but he has not cared to 
exhibit them. All that he has exhibited in 
this poetic direction are a “ Wilhelm and 
Lenore” in 1867, and a“ St. George and the 
Dragon” in 1876. It is enough to say that 
these have not tempted us to regret his ab 
sorption in the graver practice of portraiture. 
His portrait-busts have frequently been ad- 
mirable ; we may say more than this, until the 
last few years they were almost always the 
best busts to be seen at the Royal Academy. 
He models with extraordinary skill, and this 
gift is seen to more advantage in his busts and 
smaller works, in which the work is entirely 
that of his own hands, than in his statues and 
monumental figures, where much of the labor 
of execution is left perforce to his pupils. His 


popularity is so very great, and the mass of 
work which passes to him so overwhelming, 
that he is obliged to employ a great number 
of hands, and his succession of studios, full 
of workers, over which the eminent artist 
presides in all the fervor of his untiring 
energy, presents an aspect of business and of 
material success not to be found elsewhere 


among the sculptors of England. Since 1870, | 


when he first exhibited royal subjects and a 
statue of the Queen, Mr. Boehm has sunned 
himself more and more in the rays of royal 
patronage. For some years he has avowedly 
been Sculptor in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
But these honors are not always beneficial to 
those whose hearts are native to the republic 
of fine art, and some of us may venture to 
look back with regret to the work which Mr, 
Boehm produced before the world of fashion 
was at his feet. 

The most remarkable statue which Mr. 
Boehm has produced, and that by which he 
is most widely known in the world of letters, 
is his figure of Carlyle, which adorns the 
‘Thames Embankment at Chelsea. This statue, 
first exhibited in plaster at the Royal Acad- 
emy of 1875 and afterward in marble in 1882, 
forms the best, nay, perhaps the only truly 
satisfactory effigy of the master of pessimism. 
The attitude of the body, slouching and aban 
doned without being vulgar or ungraceful, 
suggests the action of Carlyle in the happiest 
manner possible, and the head, reflective and 
ferocious, modeled with great firmness and 
courage, seems to live in a moment of arrested 
intellectual action, between one outburst of 
loquacity and another. This figure made a 
great impression on the academicians, who 
had long resisted the claims of Mr. Boehm’s 
candidature, and the déath of Durham. in 
October, 1877, gave them an opportunity,a 
few months later of electing the Hungarian 
sculptor to fill his place as an A. R. A. 
In 1883 Mr. Bochm was elected to be a 
full academician, and presented to the 
body, as his diploma work, a bust of Mr. 
Millais. 

When Mr. Boehm took up his abode with 
us there was but one English sculptor who 
was financially enjoying a great success and 
yet was an honor to the profession. It has 
been a great misfortune in the history of 
sculpture that it is easy for a charlatan to im- 
press his name on the public with vicarious 
work, produced no one can tell how or where. 
With the names of such impostors, past or 
present, these pages shall not be defaced. 
But Foley was a man of honorable genius 
who had actually succeeded in becoming 
prosperous and the center of a school. Twenty 
years ago his Irish warmth had attracted 
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around it about twenty assistants or pupils, 
who formed a group of active workers, that 
“school of Foley” of which we hear so often. 
These men were scattered at the death of the 
master in 1874; some of them have passed 
away, one or two of them have taken a start 
in a new direction. The majority retain the 
tradition of Foley in a rather tame and me 
diocre form. The man among them all who 
has asserted the greatest originality and has 
become most widely known as an indepen- 
dent artist is one of the youngest of them. 
Mr. Thomas Brock, A. R. A., was born at 
Worcester, in 1847. His father and his grand- 
father had been engaged in the decorative 


(BY JOSEPH EDGAK BOEHM,) 


arts, and he was early destined to follow in 
their footsteps. At the age of thirteen he won 
a medal in the local school of design in his 
native city, and he soon gained all the hon 
ors and all the knowledge that Worcester 
could offer to him. He was engaged for sev 
eral years in the great porcelain works in that 
place ; but the longing for a higher order of 
things became stronger and stronger, until at 
last. in his twentieth year, he found his way 
up to town, and knoc ked at the door of Fo 
ley’s studio. While working there Mr. Brock 
passed through the s« hools of the Royal 
Academy, and won all the honors there in 
succession. After five years ol probation he 








SIR RICHARD TEMPLE. (BY 


became Foley’s principal assistant, and re- 
mained in that somewhat arduous and respon- 
sible position until the master died of pleu- 
risy, in the plenitude of his powers, in 1874. 
When Foley’s will was read it was found that 
he had directed Mr. Brock to carry out the 
numerous and important commissions left un- 
completed at his death. This seemed a very 
advantageous thing for the young sculptor 
left to carve out his own career, and, in not 
a few respects, there can be no doubt that it 
was beneficial to him, But the benefit was ex- 
aggerated, whether from the financial or the 
artistic point of view. From the former some 
of these commissions were so vast and so 
poorly paid that it required great prudence 
not to be ruined in their execution. The 
O’Connell monument at Dublin, which is 
now (in 1883) only just completed, is a work 
of colossal size, mainly in bronze, and re- 
quired an outlay of capital in its preparation 
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which might have overwhelmed the young §@ 
artist. Nor from the purely artistic side could © 


the benefit be said to be more apparent. To 
be bound for years to carry out the designs 
of another man, however admirable that man 
may have been, is a most distressing and ex- 
hausting labor. It is like the ancient torture 
of being chained to a corpse. The young 
mind expands, sees nature from fresh points 
of view, is affected by new ideals, and all the 
while the hand is cramped in the act of fol- 
lowing the dead master’s indications with 
reverence. There has been, therefore, in Mr. 
Brock’s career a certain period of eclipse, 
during which Foley, though in his grave, has 
repressed and overshadowed him to an extent 
which, in spite of his strong personal influence, 
would have been impossible during his life- 
time. 

Mr. Brock’s first appearance at the Royal 
Academy was in 1868, when he sent the bust 
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“THE LAST CALL.” 
of a gentleman to the exhibition. ‘The next 
year he attracted notice with a pretty 
female figure of “ 
too much of that smoothness of surface 
ineffectual ideality which were the bane of the 
school of Foley. But in 1870 he gave a very 
remarkable evidence of the genius that was 
in him, in the shape of a group of “ Hercules 


some 
Salmacis,” which possessed 


and 


strangling Antzus,” which won the gold 
medal of the Royal Academy and a scholar- 


ship. ‘This group has a singularly modern 
air, that is to say, it bears much more the 
impress of 1880 than of 1870. In a time 


when nobody in England thought about the 
French, when perhaps Mr. Brock had never 


visited the Salon, it possessed the vigorous 
vital qualities of French work. ‘The body ot 
Ante us is lifted into the air and crushed 
against the irresistible frame of Hercules, 


the strong limbs being paralyzed by a strength 
infinitely greater than their own. ‘The group 
is much more than a mere academic study ; 
in its scienc e, in the fine treatment of surface 
and detail, it is alre ady masterly, and remark- 
ably free from the fatal Foley smoothness. 
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BIRCH, A. R. A.) 
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am 


However, the 
Street scems to have 
bition as completely, for the time being, as 
Hercules subdued the presumptuous Lybian 
giant. At all events, his original work during 
his last association with Foley has 
neither the importance of 
this early group. 

For some years Mr. 
ous exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 
he sent his admirable Foley, 
1875 two graceful Tennysonian statues in mar 
ble, a “ Paris” and an “ CEnone.” Gradually 
he became known as a act omplishe d 
sculptor of large public statues; in 1876 he 
put up a“ Richard Baxter” at Kidderminster, 
and in 1880 “ Raikes,” the founder of Sunday- 
schools, on the Thames Embankment, statues 
which are as anything of the kind 
which we possess in England. Indeed it may 
be said without fear of contradiction that the 
best man now living for public work of this 
kind is Mr. Brock, whose long training under 
Foley taught him to estimate with peculiar 
adroitness the qualities needed by a figure in 
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“NOLI ME TANGERE.” 


coat and trousers under a murky sky. Mr. 
Brock has a curious way, peculiar to himself, 
of looking at his large statues, while he works 
on them, through an inverted opera-glass, 
the reduction of apparent size helping him to 
discover the relative value of ornament and 
detail. 

His best-known and most popular group, 
the “Moment of Peril,” which has been 
bought in bronze and placed in the national 
collection, was finished in plaster in 1880. It 
is the duel between a boa-constrictor and an 
Indian mounted on horseback, and illustrates 
the moment of arrested action, while the 
combatants regard each other. ‘The incident 
is a little far-fetched, and the snake might 
have been more closely studied, but it is none 
the less a very powerful and important group, 
which attracted popular favor and secured 
for the artist his election as an associate of 
the Royal Academy, in the room of the late 
E. B. Stephens. Mr. Brock occupies the fine 
suit of studios in Osnaburgh Street, which 
have a certain historical interest, as being for 
so many years the scene of Foley’s labors, 
and for many still previous the workshop of 
Behnes. One of these studios is let by Mr. 
Brock to Sir Frederick Leighton, who, when 
he indulges in his favorite art of sculpture, 
leaves his lovely mosque in the Melbury Road 
for an asylum where he, as the poet Gray puts 
it in one of his letters, can be happy and dirty 
to his heart’s content. 


One other sculptor identified with the 


(BY GEORGE TINWORTH.) 


school of Foley must be mentioned in this 
brief survey. Mr, Charles B. Birch, A. R. A, 
was born in 1833, and therefore came under 
the influence of the great Irish master at an 
age more mature than did Mr. Brock. Mr. 
Birch, in fact, received his art-training in 
Berlin, under Rauch, and this German strain 
remains marked in his work, although it is 
modified by the tradition of Foley. Great 
delicacy and fidelity have been the qualities of 
Mr. Birch as an iconic sculptor. His heads 
of girls and women are always feminine, and 
sometimes possess a charm that is very re- 
fined and delightful. What he lacks is breadth; 
his large figures are often pleasing from their 
grace, but where his subject is recalcitrant 
and refuses a graceful rendering, Mr. Birch is 
apt to be feeble from lack of style. As a 
sculptor of a higher order than portraiture, it 
is difficult to define his position, because his 
failures have been numerous and yet his suc- 
cesses undeniable. In 1867 he exhibited a 
“Wood Nymph,” embracing a fawn in her 
tender arms, which was simply exquisite, 
and in 1869 a “ Whittington,” which was of 
high merit. In each case the simplicity and 
elegance of youth found a sympathetic ex- 
ponent. But unhappily, of late, Mr. Birch 
has adopted a martial bearing quite foreign 
to the nature of his talent, and persists in 
giving us dying hussars, trumpeters falling 
shot in their saddles, British heroes in tight 
uniforms taking singular attitudes of defiance. 
Our wars in India and Egypt have sadly 
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seduced him from that quiet idyllic field in 
which he once showed himself capable of ex- 
celling. But his portraits, especially his heads 
of women, retain their propriety and grace. 
Mr. Birch has been an associate of the Royal 
Academy since 1881, when he was elected to 
fill the vacancy formed by the promotion of 
Mr. Armstead, 

Within a short time, the name of a sculptor 
who was known only to a few students, has been 
raised into wide notoriety, The exhibition of 
the works of George Tinworth, held in London 
during the spring and summer of 1883, called 
forth from all classes of the public, the illiterate 
as well as the cultivated, the involuntary praise 
which is enforced by work that is very strong 
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ognized his genius at once, he was able, 
without any further anxiety for the future, to 
pursue his own course and develop his own 
curious turn of mind. 

That turn of mind is one of the most unique 
which has shown itself in our generation. 
There is no similarity between ‘Tinworth and 
any other European sculptor that has flour 
ished within the last three centuries. Without 
any plagiarism, and we may even say without 
any imitation, he belongs entirely to the Chris- 
tian school of the early renaissance. He 1s 
almost Gothic, almost medizval, in his sim- 
plicity, but he has the knowledge and the 
selective power of the fifteenth century in 
Italy and Germany. He has no interest in 





“THE CITY OF 


and new, and that yet appeals to the most 
obvious emotions of mankind, George Tin- 
worth, who is a species of Adam Kraft or 
Peter Visscher born out of due time, is an 
artisan in the employment of Messrs. Doulton, 
the great potters of Lambeth. He was born 
in the squalid suburb of Walworth, south of 
the Thames, in 1843; his father was a broken- 
down wheelwright, his mother a decent woman 
who tried to struggle through her hard life by 
the comfortable light of her Bible. Her son 
grew up like herself, pious, grave, and thrifty, 
but with the additional and still rarer quality 
of original genius. In a volume on his life 
and works which has been published, the ro 
mance of his career is told at length; we learn 
by what strange accidents and happy coinci- 
dences he was put in the way of rescuing him- 
self from the laborious and insecure trade of 
a wheelwright. He entered the Lambeth pot- 
tery in 1867, and under the almost paternal 
protection of the Messrs. Doulton, who rec- 
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(BY GEORGE TINWORTH.) 

anything which is not scriptural ; with the soli- 
tary exception of a large panel suggested by 
a poem published ia THe Century, his sub- 
jects are taken from the Bible. And these 
hackneyed themes he treats with a fresh 
ness and a realism that are astounding. It 
is true that he cares nothing for preserving 
the Oriental or the Roman type, that his 
Walworth tradesmen and 
Lambeth artisans under thei 
disguises of costume; all this does not af 
fect the vivid truth of the 
indeed by means of this reality he seizes the 
attention and touches the heart as he could 
do by no amount of correct archeology. His 
great panels, the work of his mature years, the 
“Going to Calvary,” of 1879, the “ Entry 
into Jerusalem” of 1880, the “ Preparing for 
the Crucifixion” of 1881, and “The Release of 
Barabbas ” of 1882, form a series of perhaps 
the very finest illustrations of the last hours 
of Christ which have been achieved by a 
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modern artist. It is to be regretted that it is 
impossible, within our pages, to reproduce 
satisfactorily any one of these huge panels, 
crowded with figures in high relief, each one 
carefully studied, and steeped, as it were, in 
pathos and religious fervor. Our examples 
of ‘Tinworth’s work are taken rather from his 
earlier and much smaller and less ambitious 
work in terra-cotta, Of these slighter panels 
he produced a very great number before his 
hand had become thoroughly trained. His 
invention was for a long while ahead of his 
technical faculty, and his early works have 
the charm of sketches, but will not all bear 
to be analyzed by strict laws of the modeling 
art. 

‘Tinworth’s best and most mature sculpture 
dates from 1874 onward. In that year he 
finished a very elaborate and original “ De- 
scent from the Cross,” which is now in the 
Museum of Science and Art at Edinburgh. 
The necessity of adapting his genius to the 
exigencies of architectural design seems to 
have had a chastening influence on his work, 
which at one time threatened to be over- 


(BY E. ONSLOW FORD.) 


whelmed by a plethora of ingenious detail. 
His first large public work was a terra-cotta 
reredos for York Minster, which he car- 
ried out with marvelous spirit and success, 
under the architectural supervision of the late 
George Edmund Street., R. A. In Wells 
Cathedral a figure of David in high relief is 
Tinworth’s, and dates from the same period. 
But the spot where his work in combination 
with architecture can best be studied, is the 
Guards’ Chapel, in the barracks inclosure, on 
the south side of Bird Cage Walk. Visitors 
to London should boldly pass the sentry, who 
will not interfere with them, and cross the 
graveled yard to the door of the chapel, 
which is open to strangers all day long, though 
they very seldom seem to take advantage of 
the privilege. The interior of the old chapel 
is entirely new and is one of the most inter- 
esting monuments of what the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century has been able to 
do in the way of ecclesiastical decoration. 
The windows, the mosaics, the hexagonal 
marble panels by Mr. Armstead, all are worthy 
of careful examination, and certainly not least 
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the twenty-eight semicircular panels in terra- 
cotta, each illustrating a scriptural scene, 
which have been placed above each of the 
mosaics by Mr. ‘Tinworth, ‘These are, more- 
over, in low relief, whereas it is the custom 
of the sculptor to project his figures almost 
violently forward ; and without laying down 
any law, it may be admitted that there is a 
greater satisfaction in looking at work that 
shows reserve than at that which seems striv- 
ing to exceed the capacity of plastic work. 

Mr. ‘Tinworth has a large studio at the top 
of one of Messrs. Doulton’s huge factories at 
Lambeth. After stumbling along dark corri- 
dors and up endless stairs, through rooms 
where the clay is flying from the potter’s 
wheel, or being decorated by cheerful-looking 
girls intent over the soft gray urns that they 
tenderly handle, the visitor comes at last to 
the rough studio under the roof, where the 
sculptor is marshaling his clay figurines into 
some great frieze or sacred procession. If he 
makes an alteration in the visitor’s presence, 
or illustrates his meaning with the soft lump 
in his hands, we wonder at the rapidity of his 
touch, the sureness of his vision, his wit and 
shrewdness. He is, as we have said, an arti- 
san, and he has not cared to check the flow 
of his invention by troubling himself with 
what is called culture in any form, He can 
read the Bible, and he can model like some 
old craftsman of Nuremburg or Florence, and 
that is enough for him. He does not see that 
he can exhaust the great stories and scenes 
of Scripture history in one short life, but by 
taking heed he thinks that he can improve 
his own touch in modeling them, and his 
knowledge of their meaning, and this seems 
to him quite enough to have lived for. In 
our restless age, sick with unwholesome am 
bition, the modest attitude of this artist seems 
remarkable enough, and not easily to be over- 
rated. There can be very little doubt that 
his name will be remembered among those 
of the most original men of our time. 

Mr. E. Onslow Ford is a young sculptor 
of very great promise, whose name has first 
begun to come before the public within the 
last few years. It is almost certain that Mr. 
Ford is destined to be a prominent artist, 
but it would be rash as yet to say in what 
particular branch of sculpture. He was born 
in 1853. He began to study as a painter, 
and went to Munich for the purpose of work- 
ing in the Academy of Arts in that place. 
He did not, however, feel much inspired by 
the tones of the German palette, and falling 
under the personal influence of the eminent 


Bavarian sculptor, Michael Wagmiiller, he 
formed a predilection for the plastic art. 
Wagmiiller, who, unfortunately, died quite 
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prematurely last year, was much in London 
in his youth, and indeed seemed likely at one 
time to add to the number of foreign sculp- 
tors who settle here and become Englishmen. 
His style is vigorous and individual, his treat 

ment of drapery in heavy, almost rocky, folds 
giving his monumental statues an air which 
is quite their own. Mr. Ford did not exactly 
become Wagmiiller’s pupil, but he worked in 
his neighborhood, and had the advantage of 
his advice. He returned to England, having 
married a young German baroness in Munich, 
and in 1875 he first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, sending in a bust of this lady, 
which attracted the favorable notice of the 
profession. His technical skill has been stead 

ily on the increase since then, but it was not 
until 1881, when he was successful in a com 

petition for a statue of Sir Rowland Hill, that 
he really showed what he could do with a 
large figure. ‘This statue, in bronze, now 
adorns the Royal Exchange, and in spite of 
the costume, which is not happy, is one of 
the best figures in our London streets. Upon 
this followed a “Sir Charles Reed,” which 
stands in the School Board Office, and a 
“ Mr. Gladstone,” recently placed in the one 
vacant corner of the Reform Club vestibule. 
All these statues, but still more Mr. Ford's 
terra-cotta busts and ideal heads, have shown 
a very fine talent; but none of us, perhaps, 
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were quite prepared for the admirable science 
and vigor of his statue of “ Henry Irving as 
Hamlet,” in the Royal Academy of 1883. 
This statue, an engraving of which was given in 
this magazine for March, 1884, was distinctly 
the best of the year, and gave us the right to 
look forward with great pleasure to the further 
development of a talent so earnest and so gen 
uine. Mr. Ford has hardly, however, had occa- 
sion to show us, until recently, what he can do 
in purely imaginative sculpture ; the strenuous 
toil and exercise of taste and knowledge required 
to produce a really fine nude figure have, how- 
ever, displayed themselves in a statue of “ Li- 
nus,” or the ancient Dirge impersonified, which 
adorned the Royal Academy of 1884. But Mr. 
Ford,in whose future we have the greatest con- 
fidence, will do even better things than this. 
The physical strength required for the 
rough art of sculpture is too frequently denied 
to women to make the profession one which 
they can be expected commonly to adopt. 
Female sculptors have been rare in all periods 
of the world’s history. Here in England, in 
the last century, we had the Hon. Mrs. 
Damer, a powerful and enthusiastic woman, 
who has left some creditable work behind 
her, and whose ambition it was to be sup- 
posed to chisel her own marble. In the gen- 
eration which is now passing away, Mrs. 
Mary ‘Thornycroft, mother of the sculptor, 
held the highest, almost the only, place given 
to women in the profession. She was the 
daughter of John Francis, himself an excel 
lent iconic sculptor, and she exhibited, as 
M. Francis, so long ago as 1834. In 1842, 
after her marriage, she went to Rome and 
studied very seriously under ‘Thorwaldsen. 
Her “Sappho” and her “ Sleeping Child ” 
were among the most popular works of the 
next decade, and she took rank, by general 
consent, among the first English sculptors. 
looking back upon her works, which are 
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very numerous in our royal palaces, we find 
that they still hold their own against formid. 
able rivals. Mrs. Thornycroft never possessed 
the knowledge or the masterly workmanship 
of Foley, but she has at least as much nature 
as McDowell, and a lively touch which was 
altogether absent in Gibson. Her portraits 
of children, and she has carved statues of 
perhaps every member of the Queen’s fam. 
ily, are admirably graceful and vivacious ; the 
best of all, and probably the masterpiece of 
her work in general, is her “ Girl with the 
Skipping-rope.” Mrs. Thornycroft has retired 
from the profession since 1875, when she ex- 
hibited, for the last time, statues of a daughter 
and of a grandson of the Queen. For forty 
years she was one of the most constant and 
abundant exhibitors at the annual show of the 
Royal Academy. 

Since 1880 Miss Henrietta Montalba has 
been a prominent exhibitor of busts which 
have attracted attention from their realism 
and delicate force. She works entirely in 
terra-cotta, a substance which does not de- 
mand from women so heroic a labor as the 
manipulation of marble. Miss Henrietta Mon- 
talba is a younger sister of the famous water- 
color painter, Miss Clara Montalba. Both 
sisters began by studying painting under the 
veteran sea-painter, Eugéne Isabey, now in 
his eighty-first year. Miss Henrietta Montalba 
then studied modeling under M. Dalou, while 
he was professor here in South Kensington. 
Her busts have still something of the Dalou 
touch, the reproduction of which, when not 
completely successful, is apt to be a little tim- 
orous and petty. She is, however, often en- 
tirely successful, not least in her children’s 
heads, where she is unsurpassed in the del 
cacy with which she renders the tremulous 
forms and tender lines of the mouth and chin. 
Her last work is a capital head of Mr. Robert 
Browning. 

Edmund Gosse. 


MOON. 


Sle new moon bends her golden sickle slow 
Above the tree-tops, in the deep-blue west ; 
My heart's upswelling passions overflow 

And will not let me rest. 


Mysterious lady of refreshful night, 


Ere thy thin horns in 


perfect circle meet, 


Grant that my love her faith to me may plight, 
\nd make my joy complete. 


When in my 


hands her little hands I hold, 


My heart beats fast for joy within my breast ;— 
O hide below the west thy curvéd gold, 
Dear moon, and let me rest. 





Arthur Platt. 
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DANGER 


TTHE early American colonists were a ho- 
| mogeneous people. ‘They spoke one lan- 
guage ; they held substantially one and the 
same religious faith; they belonged to the 
same social order. ‘They were at once men of 
thrift and men of industry ; they were there- 
fore all capitalists and all laborers. ‘Their 
country was small; their means of intercom- 
munication, though poor, were adequate ; their 
interests were common; and the dangers 
which threatened them, now from a sterile 
soil or a hostile winter, now from barbarous 
neighbors, and now from their selfish and un- 
natural mother, bound them together and 
made then one. If the Huguenots of South 
Carolina, the pious cavaliers of Virginia, the 
devoted Roman Catholics of Maryland, and 
the sternly religious Puritans of New England 
could have been left undisturbed after the 
first century of their occupation in possession 
of the land of their adoption, their growth 
would have been slow, but it would have been 
natural ; and the piety, probity, industry, and 
simplicity of these early colonists might have 
descended to their children and grand-chil- 
dren with only such ¢hanges as are incident 
to all religious life. But this was not to be. 
The American Revolution forced the colonists 
into a united nation. The discovery of steam 
and the introduction of steam navigation fa 
cilitated immigration; the untold wealth of the 
country invited it. The rapid development of 
the mechanical arts facilitated the develop- 
ment of the country’s wealth, but not its equal 
distribution. People from foreign lands poured 
across the bridged Atlantic in numbers so vast 
and in time so brief that their assimilation and 
nationalization were impossible. And now, a 
little more than one century from the Decla- 
ration of Independence, our empire comprises 
a territory already more extensive than that of 
the Roman empire in the period of its greatest 
grandeur, and a nation comprising people of 
every living language, every religious faith, 
every political opinion, and every social class ; 
a country which two centuries ago had hardly 
a social rift, is now as full of social crevasses, 
broad and deep, as the snowy sides of the 
Alps; a country whose faith was so uniform 
and so simple that the congregational churches 
of New England thought it superfluous even 
to state it in formal creeds, has now on exhibi 
tion a greater assortment of religious opinions 
than is to be found in any other equal area 
upon the habitable globe; a nation in which 
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but one language was to be heard from Boston 
Bay to Savannah, boasts a single city in which 
all the German dialects can be heard in greater 
perfection than in any city of Germany. 

I do not for an instant regret that these im 
migrants have come. Coming was their right. 
The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness there 
of, and no child of His has a right to exclude 
his brother from any nook or corner in the 
divine mansion because, forsooth, he got there 
first. The pilgrims of the sixteenth century 
have no better right here than the pilgrims of 
the nineteenth, Their coming is our benefit,— 
the wealth of the nation is in its men. No 
prohibitory tariff ever should and none ever 
can shut laborers out. ‘They have built our 
railroads, cultivated our prairies, felled our for- 
ests, opened our mines, operated our mills, 
dug our gardens, and cooked, washed, and 
broken dishes in our kitchens. But the babe 
welcomed to the mother’s breast brings a new 
burden to the mother’s heart. And this new 
population, welcome as it is, brings with it 
both peril and duty,— peril to be escaped only 
by faithful performance of duty. 

This vast immigrant population belongs for 
the most part to what we call the laboring 
classes ; that is, they are wage-workers. They 
are generally without capital ; often without 
education ; almost always without culture ; 
sometimes densely ignorant. They have never 
been taught the difficult art of self-govern- 
ment. Many of them are members of the 
Roman Catholic communion, which teaches 
one chief lesson to its communicants—to 
obey. ‘They no sooner reach our shores than 
they begin to unlearn it. ‘The power of the 
priesthood weakens; and Protestants, with a 
fatal folly, rejoice to see this power over rev 
erence and fear grow daily less, though no 
reverence for God and no fear of conscience 
grow to take their place. Many of them are 
adherents of the Mormon hierarchy, which, 
though only half a century old, already over 
spreads the entire South-west, an imperium in 
imperio, setting the laws of God and man 
alike at defiance and sweeping out the Chris 
tian home to make room for the Turkish harem. 
Still more of them come here having learned 
lessons of anarchy and revoltin theirnative land. 
Coming, many of them, from countries in which 
the church has been an instrument of priestly op 
pression, and the state an instrument of political 
oppression, they bring with them an inherited 
hate of both state and church ; a disbelief in 
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man which is more dangerous to society even 
than that disbelief in God which always ac- 
companies it. Freed from the restraints of 
the Old World, they are at the same time 
endowed with powers to which in the Old 
World they were utter strangers. In otherlands 
the ballot is the privilege and prerogative of 
favored classes ; here it is the recognized right 
of manhood. In other lands education, even 
when free, is under the control either of a relig- 
ious or a political hierarchy ; here to all classes 
is given that knowledge which is power, under 
no other regulations than such as the peo- 
ple in their several districts see fit to impose. 
In other lands meetings for discussion of 
abuses or the righting of wrongs have been 
under the surveillance of the police. In Amer- 
ica words are as free as the air they are spoken 
in, and the gathering of men is as unrestrained 
as the flocking together of sparrows; and their 
chatter is sometimes as rude and boisterous. 
With these powers of ballot, of education, of 
free speech and free organization, modern 
science puts into their hands a power more 
dangerous than either, than all combined. 
With dynamite carried in a carpet-bag or 
contained in an easily concealed cartridge, 
the modern Guy Fawkes can destroy in an 
hour the products of a century’s industry. In 
a warfare between classes for the possession 
‘ of property, civilization has every advantage. 
In a warfare by anarchy against all property, 
the anarchist has every advantage. 

Such is one aspect of the elements which 
threaten danger to society and the state. 
One-half our workers are wage-workers ; one- 
third of our population, including the vast 
majority of our wage-workers, are either of for- 
eign birth or children of foreign-born parents. 
They are restless and are growing more so. 
There is no power in any church to which they 
owe allegiance adequate to prevent an out- 
break. There is no power in the state, no po- 
lice, no military, capable of quelling it. Large 
numbers of them acknowledge no fealty to any 
religion which teaches them the duty orendows 
them with the power of self-restraint. The 
churches too often address not their conscience, 
but their imagination. The schools address not 
their conscience, but their intellect. Men who 
have been taught that modern order is des- 
potism and modern property is theft, find 
themselves in a country where the only sup- 
port of order is an enlightened conscience, 
and the only protection of property is an en- 
lightened self-interest ; and neither their con- 
science nor their self-interest is enlightened. 
Believing that property is theft, they believe 
that spoliation is redress ; believing that the 
world’s wealth is their inheritance of which 
they have been too long unjustly deprived, 
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they are ready with no gentle voice to demand 
of society, “ Give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me” ; and we may be sure that 
if it were given to them it would soon be spent 
in riotous living not followed by repentance 
and a request for employmentas hired servants. 

Two other facts must be added to these 
which I have so rapidly sketched : 

1. Labor is organizing for the protection of 
its interests. It is thus deepening the chasm 
and intensifying the hostility between the 
laboring class and the capitalist. Nearly 
every trade has now its trades-union,— some 
local, some national. They exist in every 
State of the Union, except Florida, and in 
most of the territories. The annual income 
of the larger unions has ranged from five 
thousand to fifteen thousand dollars. Of 
their full membership there is no adequate 
census. A coalition has been formed, not yet 
fully perfected, for the union of them all in 
oneconfederation. Agriculture is the only con- 
siderable industry which has not its industrial 
organization. These unions are essentially 
warlike, both in their aims and in their meth- 
ods, Let me explain what I mean by that 
assertion. Commercial organizations may be 
rudely divided into two classes: those for the 
promotion of industry, and those for the pro- 
tection of rights. The former are industrial ; 
the latter are military. All corporations, co- 
operative societies, associations for amicable 
discussion of mutual interest, are of the first 
description ; all trades-unions are of the sec- 
ond, They give aid to their members in case 
of sickness or inability to work ; and are in so 
far philanthropical. They have lodge rooms, 
with meetings for reading, debate, and mutual 
improvement, and in so far are educational. 
But the reason for their existence is self-pro- 
tection. They are not organized to promote 
education in their several industries ; to facili- 
tate apprenticeship; to introduce new and 
improved methods; to encourage the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machines ; to equalize 
wages by equalizing intelligence and industry. 
On the contrary, apprenticeshipis discouraged, 
new methods are obstructed, the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery has been more 
than once made the occasion of a strike, and 
the equalizing of wages is attempted by level- 
ing down, not by leveling up. The trades- 
union is not organized, like a political club, for 
purposes of persuasion, nor, like a literary club, 
for purposes of education, nor, like a coéper- 
ative club, for purposes of industrial benefit ; 
it is organized to protect its members against 
the oppression of employers, or to wrest from 
employers a larger share of the profits. It is 
founded on the assumption that the interests 
of employer and employed are antagonistic ; 
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and that combination is necessary to protect 
the employed from their employers. As it is 
essentially military in its aims, so also is it in 
its structure. It is ruled over by a directory 
scarcely less absolute than that which gov- 
erned the revolutionists in the days of Mira- 
beau. This directory sits in secret, issues its 
orders, demands implicit obedience, and en- 
forces it by industrial excommunication, and 
often by open violence or secret assault. A 
condition of society in which the working 
class is leagued together in a clan whose hos- 
tility to employers is not concealed, whose 
watchword is absolute obedience to the de- 
crees of chiefs, whose designs are perfected 
in secret conferences, whose tendency, and 
sometimes whose aim, is to widen the chasm 
between classes, is a dangerous condition ; 
the danger is but hinted at in frequent strikes 
often accompanied with violence, occasionally 
bursting forth in rioting, and once flaming out 
into a national conflagration. Every new 
strike, whether it succeeds or fails, widens the 
chasm and increases the danger. 

But trades-unions are organizations of 
honest workmen who desire only fair wages 
for fair work; who submit to the despotism 
of a military organization because it is less 
despotic than that of the capitalist with whom 
they believe themselves to be at war. But 
there are other organizations of working-men 
in America, men who do not conceal their be- 
lief that property is theft and robbery is right- 
eousness. In September, 1883, a procession 
of over ten thousand so-called working-men 
marched through the streets of New York 
city, bearing on their banners such inscrip- 
tions as, “ Workers in tenement houses — 
idlers in brown-stone fronts”; “ Which shall 
it be, the ballot or Judge Lynch?” A like 
procession is perpetually marching through 
the United States in constantly augmenting 
numbers. Its journals are its banners; for its 
mottoes, read these sentences gathered from 
their editorial utterances : 

“When the laboring man understands that the 
heaven which they are promised hereafter is but a 
mirage, they will knock at the door of the wealthy 
robber with a musket in hand, and demand their share 
of the goods of this life now.” —“ Religion, authority, 
and the state are all carved out of the same piece of 
wood — to the devil with them all.””—* Hurrah for sci- 
ence! Hurrah for dynamite! The power which in our 
hands shall make an end to tyranny.” —“ Truth is five 
cents a copy; and dynamite is fifty cents a pound.” — 
** Judge Lynch is the best and cheapest court in the 
land.”’—* The revolutionist knows oaly one science — 
namely, destruction.” 

Every successful journal is the represen- 
tative of thousands of readers; the three 
journals from which I have quoted the above 
represent each a platoon in the great army. 
This is the vanguard, A greater army follows, 


led it knows not by whom, marching it knows § 


not whither. 
While working-men are thus combining in 


military organizations for either offensive or ® 


defensive warfare, the progress of civilization, 


facilities of locomotion, labor-saving ma-j 
chinery, and the substitution of associated for 9 
individual industry, incident to the increased 9 


inc i ivisi or, are bringin 
and increasing division of lat bringing 


them together in compact communities, where § 


there are more living to the acre than there 


are corpses in our burying-grounds, where § 


liquor shops are many and churches are few, 


where there is every facility for vicious com- § 
bination and every stimulant to vicious growth, § 
where the home perishes of asphyxia, and §j 


the swarming tenement grows rank. 


In 1848 Alexis de Tocqueville wrote the § 
. following prophetic words: “I look upon the 


size of certain American cities, and especially 


on the nature of their population, as a real @ 


danger which threatens the future security of 
the republics of the New World; and I ven- 


ture to predict that they will perish from this J 
circumstance, unless the government succeeds 
in creating an armed force, which, while it 9 


remains under the control of the majority of 


the nation, will be independent of the town 


population, and able to repress its excesses.” 
When Tocqueville wrote that warning, there 


were but two cities in the Union with aj 
population exceeding 200,000; there are now | 
eight. Then seven-eighths of the population 
lived in the country or in country towns; 
now nearly one-quarter live in large cities.’ 
Then the industry of the nation was still 9 


mainly agricultural ; now mining and manv- 


facturing have combined with immigration to 9 
change the nature of labor, and the character §J 
Then communism was al- § 
most unknown; now Proudhon’s aphorism 9 
“ Property is theft” is the fundamental doc- § 
trine of organizations, fatally prolific in ther 9 
natural nests the great cities, and with the 
destructive instruments which modern science 7 
has put into their hands, threatening civiliza- 
tion in Germany, France, Great Britain, and § 


of the laborer. 


the United States. This dangerous element 


does not lack for leaders as dangerous. Every § 


king has his courtiers. The worse the despot 
the more despicable the sycophants who fawn 


upon him, and affect to reverence while they | 
really direct his powers. The American dema- | 


gogue is the courtier of American mobocracy; 
and never did baser courtier flatter and fawn 
upon more dangerous king. 

2. If labor had no just cause of complaint 
we might look upon its organization, whether 
in peaceful or in revolutionary forms, without 


fear; for any cause which has the conscience of | 


* Of over 8000 population. 
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humanity for its ally is sure of victory. But 
labor has a cause of complaint, a serious 
cause of complaint. While the laborers in 
America have been organizing an army, the 
great body for defensive warfare, the van- 
guard for attack, a steady concentration of 
capital in the hands of a diminishing number 
of capitalists has been taking place. A youth 
starts in life as adeck-hand on a river steamer ; 
in half a century he has amassed a fortune 
of seventy millions. Another begins life with 
a mouse-trap ; in twenty-seven years he ex- 
hibits securities worth a hundred millions. 
Society is a joint stock concern. These are 
the profits which these two railroad kings 
have taken from it ? Have they earned them ? 
Do the seventy millions in the one case and 
the hundred millions in the other represent 
what they have added to the common stock ? 

We brought nothing into this world ; that is 
very certain. What, then, any man possesses 
he has either produced by his industry or has 
taken from some one else who has produced 
it by industry. His fortune is either: first, the 
product of his industry; second, a gift; or 
third, a robbery. These are the only three 
ways by which any man can ever acquire 
property,—by industry, by gift, and by steal- 
ing. There will always be inequalities in con- 
dition because there will always be inequalities 
in character. The industrious man has a right 
to the fruits of his industry ; the sagacious man 
has a right to the fruits of his sagacity; but 
no man has a right to take the fruits of his 
neighbor’s industry or his neighbor’s sagacity 
without giving an equivalent therefor. No man 
has a right to take out of the joint stock more 
than he puts in. And society is organized in 
the interest of robbery whenever it is so organ- 
ized as to enable men by their sagacity to take 
out of the world wealth whose equivalent they 
have never put into the world. This is the com- 
plaint, and the just complaint, of the laboring 
classes,—not that some men get better pay 
than other men, but that some men get a 
wealth which does not belong to them, which 
does belong to their neighbors; that some 
forms of robbery are legalized; that some forms 
of robbery are encouraged and stimulated. 
That the railroad president should have ten or 
twenty thousand dollars a year for his service, 
and the brakeman but five hundred dollars a 
year for his, would arouse little complaint ; 
but that the speculator in railroad stocks should 
realize four millions of dollars a year for his 
services and the brakeman five hundred dollars 
for his, does arouse a well-grounded com- 
plaint. And the bitterness of the complaint 
is increased because the brakeman sees, dimly 
if not clearly, that the inequality is due not to 
difference in intellectual qualifications, but to 


injustice in social organization. Grant that a 
certain capitalist has added every year of his 
life a million dollars to the wealth of the 
nation by his industry, his sagacity, his fore- 
cast, the other seventy-three million dollars 
which he has wonin life’s lottery are unearned; 
and unearned wealth is stolen wealth. Cer- 
tain people in the United States are seventy- 
three million dollars poorer because he has 
seventy-three million dollars for which he 
has given society no equivalent. This is the 
brakeman’s argument. If he is in error, his 
error must be shown him. An inequality of 
wealth is not wrong; but an inequality of 
wealth greater than the inequality of industry 
is wrong. Two “ railway kings” have gone in- 
to partnership with Tom, Dick, and Harry to 
develop the mines and open the railroads of 
a great district of country. Tom, Dick, and 
Harry do not complain that the railway kings 
are better paid than they ; they do complain 
that the railway kings have taken more than 
their share of the profits of the enterprise. 
And bitterness is added to their complaint 
because they see more or less clearly that 
society is responsible; that the terms of part- 
nership are unfair; that legislation gives to 
capital every advantage and leaves labor to 
shift for itself. They see, more or less clearly, 
that this money has been made not by indi- 
vidual industry, but by gambling ; and that this 
gambling has been made possible by means 
of great corporations.® These corporations 
are organizations created by society in the 
interest of capital, and for the avowed pur- 
pose of increasing its profits. They are a con- 
trivance for the concentration of the wealth 
of many men in a few hands, in order to in- 
crease its power and enhance the facility of 
its administration. These corporations are 
already a power in the state greater than the 
state itself. They control the United States 
Senate if not the United States House of 
Representatives, and the legislatures of sev- 
eral of our States. They have autocratic 
powers bestowed upun them. They fix the 
rates of transportation of goods and passen- 
gers; they determine the conditions on which 
and the prices at which telegraphic commu- 
nication may be carried on between different 
parts of the country; they are absolute 
masters both of the nerves and the arteries of 
the body politic. The combined wealth of the 
railroad corporations counts by billions ; their 
annual income by hundred millions; their 
interests are combined in pools and syndicates. 
Against them private citizens are almost power- 


* Washington Gladden has recently stated in the 
pages of THE CENTURY that the amount of wealth 
transferred by their gambling operations in a year in 
Wall Street is estimated to aggregate $800,000,000. 
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less ; the workman must take what work they 
will furnish at what wages they will give; the 
shipper must pay what freights they charge. 
If any complaint is made, the complainant 
is recommended to go elsewhere; as if one 
syndicate should control the globe, and a 
complaining citizen should be told to try his 
fortunes on some other planet. 

The stocks of these great corporations are 
turned into dice, by which gigantic gambling 
operations are carried on, operations in which 
fortunes are lost and made in a day, opera- 
tions by which honest men are tempted from 
honest industry to their ruin ; and other hon- 
ester men who resist the temptation are 
involved in the ruin which a common wreck 
inflicts upon the community. As if this were 
not enough, the brakeman sees these great 
corporations the recipients not only of vast 
powers, but of gifts as vast. He sees the 
nation giving away to these railroad compa- 
nies an area nearly equal to the great States 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri; and 
three times the total area of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. He is told, indeed, that 
this has been given in alternate sections, and 
is urged to believe that the appreciation in 
value of what remains is an adequate equiv- 
alent for what has been given away. But he 
sees no definite and appreciable advantage 
accruing to himself; and he sees the recipients 
of the nation’s landed wealth becoming by 
its means millionaires in a lifetime. If there 
be any advantage to him, it is remote, intangi- 
ble, unseen. This great domain belonging in 
part to him he sees conferred by legislation 
on one class of capitalists; he sees other capi- 
talists, less scrupulous, pushing their way into 
our Western territory, and taking its best estate 
without leave or license ; he is told by official 
reports from Congress that millions of acres 
have been fenced in by domestic and foreign 
lords, and converted into feudal estates, de- 
fended alike against lawlessness and against 
representatives of the law bycow-boy retainers. 
In the grip of this great mercenary power the 
laborer is powerless ; against its injustice when 
it is unjust he has no remedy ; and for his con- 
stantly diminishing wages modern political 
economy suggests no better relief than a tax 
on all foreign importations, that the price of 
every article bought, every garment worn, every 
utensil used may be increased, and some small 
portion of the increase be added to his slender 
income. Thus far the rapid increase of property 
and wealth in a new country of almost illim- 
itable resources makes light the burden of his 
life. But every year the burden grows greater 
and the danger of revolt more threatening. 
The low growl of the thunder is already to 





be heard in great cities; the lambent flame 
already runs along the clouds; the bitter cry 
of outcast London is faintly echoed from New 
York and Cincinnati, from Chicago and St 
Louis, and from a hundred smaller manufac. 
turing towns and mining villages. It grows 
not fainter but louder. Elisée Reclus tells us 
that the average mortality among the well-to-do 
is one to sixty ; that in Europe it is three times 
as great; that every year ten million people 
die who, in a well-ordered social condition, 
should have lived. Think what that means, 
and wonder not, as wealth increases and pov. 
erty increases, and the rift between the poor 
and the rich grows wider, that many a thought. 
ful Curtius begins to ask where Rome shall 
find a jewel precious enough to be cast in and 
save the city from being swallowed up. 

On the one side of a narrow valley capital is 


concentrating its forces, small in numbers but | 








compact in organization, powerful in equip- § 
ment, and not always either scrupulous in its § 
means or generous in its spirit. On the other 9 


side, labor is concentrating its forces,—an in- 
creasing host, loose in organization, but witha 


discontent in its heart which a great disaster 


might easily convert into bitter wrath,—armed J 


by modern science with fatally efficient equip- 


ment for destruction, and officered by leaders 
often both unscrupulous and daring. Every 
morning paper brings us the report of some 


strike or lockout, which is like the shot ofa | 


single picket along the line; and now and then 
we are startled by a riot such as that at Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, or Cleveland, which is like 
a skirmish between the advance guards. Who 
can tell that the next skirmish may not bring 
on a battle? 

So far I have written as a pessimist. I 
should be a pessimist if I were not a believer 
in Christianity. Let me briefly indicate the 


direction in which we are to look and labor for | 


the protection of our industries, our homes, 
and our land from this danger ahead. 
Certainly not by the remedy which Tocque- 
ville suggested. One-quarterof the population 
of America lives in cities. The other three- 
quarters will not leave their peaceful vocations 
to serve as city police. The farmer will not 
leave his plow in the half-turned furrow to pro- 
tect the palace of the city prince from pillage 
by thecity mob. Repressionisnotremedy. We 
cannot suppress this growing discontent ; we 
must remove its cause. We cannot maintain 
both a free republic and a standing army; 
therefore, we cannot maintain a free republic 
by a standing army. We cannot learn from 
the Old World how to repress the disorders 
which threaten both worlds. The ruins of 
the Louvre attest the monumental folly of 
the endeavor of imperialism — no matter how 
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disguised —to leave wrongs unrighted, and 
prevent revolution by an armed force. All 
that we can learn from Alexander III., Bis- 
marck, and the two Napoleons is, how not 
to doit. Not by making America less demo- 
cratic, but by making it more so, are we to 
perpetuate the republic. 
Politically America is a democracy; in- 
dustrially America is an aristocracy. The 
community which allows the laborer to de- 
termine the destinies of the nation, allows 
him no voice in determining the nature or 
the profits of his own industry. He makes 
political laws; he is wader industrial laws. 
At the ballot box he is a king ; in the factory 
he is a servant, sometimes a slave. Men who 
make legislators, governors, judges, presi- 
dents, are not allowed to determine how 
many hours a day they will work, and are 
able to determine what wages they shall 
receive only by organizing into an unarmed 
militia to preserve that right. The community 
at the same moment puts a ballot iz/o the 
hand, and a manacle wfon it. We must either 
take the ballot out or the manacle off. If 
humanity has a capacity such that it can 
carry on the affairs and direct the destinies 
of an empire, it has a capacity such that it 
can carry on the affairs and direct the des- 
tinies of a coéperative corporation. It is 
estimated by political economists that to 
carry on any large organized industry requires 
an average capital of $1000 for every work- 
ing-man employed. This requires a large 
capital when it 1s furnished by a single man ; 
but it is not a large capital when it is divided 
up among one thousand working-men. A 
healthy, thrifty, energetic, industrious, sober 
mechanic ought to be able to lay up $1000 
before he is gray-haired ; and this makes him 
a capitalist. A hundred such would have in 
their savings capital enough to inaugurate a 
successful industry, and ought to have brains 
enough to conduct it. Codperation is the first 
step toward the redemption of labor from the 
oppression of capital. And codperation has 
been proved pecuniarily practicable. At the 
annual meeting of the English Codéperative 
Congress, held at Derby last year, the statis- 
tics for 1882 were presented. Codperative 
production has been a failure (perhaps I should 
say, rather, has not been a success; it still 
exists, though on a small scale), because the 
working-men have not yet the self-denial to 
hold themselves back from over-production 
and live on small. profits when there is 
small demand for their labor. They require 
a“boss” to cut their wages down. But co- 
operative distribution has been a marvelous 
success. The figures are significantly eloquent: 
1346 societies ; a membership of 661,000 ; an 


aggregate capital of $38,000,000; a gross 
business for the year of $130,000,000; a profit 
of $10,500,000, or twenty-six per cent. on the 
investment,—these figures show what the 
democracy of labor can achieve under favor- 
able conditions and wise direction. They 
indicate the direction in which humanity is to 
seek for safety from the danger ahead. 

I wish I had the ear of the working-men’s 
organizations. I would put these figures before 
them, and then I would address them in some 
such terms as the following: 

Do you not see the fatal defect of all your 
organizations ? You combine only that you 
may not work. In one summer's telegraphic 
strike you spent $400,000 for the right to be 
idle. Why did you not expend it for the right 
to be independent? Half a million dollars, 
plus all the best telegraphic talent in the 
United States, with the sympathies of the 
nation as a reserve, combined to establish 
postal telegraphy, might have given you suc- 
cess instead of failure. Strike, not for better 
wages in servitude, but for independence. 
Organize not to be idle, but to be busy. Com- 
bine not against your employers, but that 
you may employ yourselves. You battle 
not for the rights of labor, but for the right 
not to labor; it is a barren, fruitless right not 
worth fighting for. Victory is as bad as defeat. 
For combination put codperation; for few 
hours and fair wages put independence ; for 
a right to be idle put power to work. Make 
yourselves capitalists, combine your capital 
with your industry, and add to it by your 
credit, and so become your own masters. 

The conflict between labor and capital can 
be and is ameliorated by every influence 
which tends to produce kindly feeling between 
the two. America is at least partly pro- 
tected from the revolutions such as destroyed 
Rome and ravaged France; for America has 
what neither Rome nor France possessed — 
Protestant Christianity. But kindly feeling 
can only give a truce, not peace. Peace will 
come only with a completion of the progress 
of democracy — only with the final triumph of 
what I may call social and organic Christian- 
ity,—only when an industrial democracy is 
organized, identical in its principles and its 
spirit with the political and religious democ- 
racy which already characterizes our country, 
—only by processes which will convert the 
laborer himself into a capitalist and endow 
him with the power, the intelligence, and the 
virtue to be his own master. The first step 
in this process is coéperation. The first con- 
tribution to it is a broader, better, more 
universal, and more practical education. 

The second step is a new conception of the 
functions of government and consequent en- 
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largement of its powers, and the sphere of its 
operations. The first governmental organiza- 
tions are military, for protection of the commu- 
nity from enemies without. The organization 
is that of an army, the king is the commander- 
in-chief, the authority is despotic; for the 
authority of a military organization always 
must be despotic. The second step in the 
development of government makes it a great 
police force. ‘The enemies which threaten it 
are no longer from without, but from within ; 
its magistrates and its constabulary are its 
regular police, its militia is its Josse comitatus, 
Rebellion is simply an enormous riot; and 
when the citizens have put it down, they dis- 
arm and go back to their peaceful vocations. 
This is the epoch in political history of 
laissez faire. This is Jeffersonian democracy. 
This is as far in history as Herbert Spencer 
and Professor Sumner have gone. The func- 
tion, the sole function of government is 
thought to be protection; social classes owe 
nothing to one another, and each individual 
is left to make what he can out of the world 
or to be crushed by it, as may happen. Its 
motto is every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost. It is organic selfishness. 
But there is a third epoch in the history of 
mankind; an epoch in which government is 
neither a military nor a police organization, 
but a great industrial corporation; in which 
it becomes a league of men combined not for 
the protection of the community from enemies 
without, nor for the protection of the individual 
from enemies within, but for the better de- 
velopment of its wealth, the better reward of 
its industry, the better promotion of its wel- 
fare. On this epoch we have entered. We 
shall not turn back; neither Herbert Spencer 
nor Professor Sumner can stay the forward 
march of humanity. Modern governments 
are already great industrial corporations. In 
Belgium government operates the railroads; 
in England it does the express and telegraph 
business; in America it is an enormous 
banker. ‘The more democratic the government, 
the more enlarged are its functions. Free 
government establishes libraries, constructs 
and endows a magnificent school system ; 
maintains sewage ; compels unwilling parents 
to vaccinate their children ; regulates the size 
and structure of houses; in short, does a 
hundred things which a mere state police has 
no right to do, but which a great codperative 
industrial organization may fitly and wisely 
do for itself. What it thinks itself incom- 
petent to do, it calls on others to do for it; 
and creates great corporations to furnish it 
with coal, with means of communication, with 
currency, corporations on whom it confers 
almost autocratic powers, to whom it gives 
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enormous compensation, and whom, in judicial| 
decisions recently announced, it is just begin.§ 
ning to recognize as public servants, deriving} 





all their powers from the people, and to them§ 
amenable for the just exercise of their powers J 


In so far as what we call communism is aJ 
tendency toward the realization of this en. 


larged conception of government as a great 
industrial organism, it is a tendency to be 


carefully guided and directed, not to be con. @ 
demned and repressed. I shall not attempt 9 


to enter upon this branch of the subject, 
except by way of suggestion,— partly because 


the topic is too large and the space too} 
limited, partly because my object in this § 


~~, 


a 


article is to start the reader to thinking rather © 


than to think for him. I have no desire to do 
more than suggest the direction in which he 
may think to advantage. And this may best 


be done by reporting without note or comment | 


three facts for his consideration : 


1. Three or four years after the British Gov- 9 


ernmenthad secured the ownership and control 


of the telegraph lines of Great Britain, the | 


following results of its administration were 
ascertained: the number of offices for busi- 


ness had increased thirty per cent. ; the num- § 


ber of messages fifty per cent.; the number 
of words sent two hundred per cent. ; the cost 
of sending had been reduced forty per cent. ; 
and it had actually cost the government noth- 
ing, for it borrowed the money for the enter- 
prise at three per cent., and the profits of the 
business were four and three-tenths per cent. 
Government in England can conduct a great 
telegraphic enterprise for the people better 
than private enterprise. If government in 
America cannot, it is time that we found out 
the reason why. 

2. The Erie Canal, the great highway of 
commerce before railroads were in operation, 
had cost this State a few years ago, in capital, 
in interest, in repairs, in administration, two 
hundred and thirty millions of dollars; it had 
brought into the State two hundred and 
twenty-one millions of dollars; and the peo- 
ple still own the canal. If we can own, admin- 
ister, and control a great waterway, why not 
a great ironway? 

3. A few years ago we wanted to build a 
railroad from the Missouri to the Pacific Ocean. 
We did not think we could undertake that 
work ourselves as a government. We asked 
some private capitalists to do it for us. They 
generously consented. We gave them for 
their generosity great gifts of land, and loaned 
them thirty-three millions of dollars in bonds, 
for which we stand responsible to-day. They 
borrowed seventeen millions elsewhere and 
built the road; it cost them fifty millions. 
Three-fifths of the cost of the Union Pacific we 
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id out of our own pockets, and we do not 
own the road nor any share of it. A few years 
ago England wanted a railway in India. She 
invited capitalists to build it for her, and guar- 
anteed the capitalists five per cent. on their 
money. They built the road; England has a 
representative in its direction ; she receiv es an 
income of seven per cent., pays the capitalists 
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the guaranteed five per cent., and the two per 
cent. profit has enabled her to abolish the 
income tax in India. If England can do this 
in India, why cannot we do it in America ? 
These three questions I leave the readers 
of this article to ponder and answer to them- 
selves, at their leisure. 
Lyman Abbott. 
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“On, World-God, give me Wealth!” the Egyptian cried. 


His prayer was granted. 


High as heaven, behold 


Palace and pyramid; the brimming tide 

Of lavish Nile washed all his land with gold. 

Armies of slaves toiled ant-wise at his feet, 
World-circling traffic roared through mart and street. 
His priests were gods, his spice-balmed kings enshrined, 
Set death at naught in rock-ribbed charnels deep. 

Seek Pharaoh’s race to-day and ye shall find 

Rust and the moth, silence and dusty sleep. 


“Oh, World-God, give me Beauty! 
All the earth became 


His prayer was granted. 


71” 


cried the Greek. 


Plastic and vocal to his sense; each peak, 

Each grove, each stream, quick with Promethean flame, 
Peopled the world with imaged grace and light. 

The lyre was his, and his the breathing might 

Of the immortal marble, his the play 

Of diamond-pointed thought and golden tongue. 

Go seek the sunshine-race, ye find to-day 

A broken column and a lute unstrung. 


“ Oh, World-God, give me Power!” the Roman cried. 
, , £ 


His prayer was granted. 


The vast world was chained 


¥ A captive to the chariot of his pride. 
The blood of myriad provinces was drained 
To feed that fierce, insatiable red heart. 
Invulnerably bulwarked every part 
With serried legions and with close-meshed Code. 
Within, the burrowing worm had gnawed its home. 
A roofless ruin stands where once abode 
The imperial race of everlasting Rome. 


“Oh, Godhead, give me Truth!” the Hebrew cried. 
His prayer was granted; he became the slave 

Of the Idea, a pilgrim far and wide, 

Cursed, hated, spurned, and scourged with none to save, 
The Pharaohs knew him, and when Greece beheld, 

His wisdom wore the hoary crown of Eld. 

Beauty he hath forsworn and wealth and power. 

Seek him to-day, and find in every land. 

No fire consumes him, neither floods devour, 

Immortal through the lamp within his hand. 


Emma Lazarus. 
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JOHN BODEWIN’S TESTIMONY. 


BY MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 


Author of “The Led-Horse Claim,” “ Friend Barton’s Concern,” etc. 


I, 
IN THE BURNT WOODS, 


‘T’HE western slope of the Park range, as it 
sinks into the valley of the Arkansas, is 
clothed to the timber-line with monotonous 
forests of pine and fir. In winter this dark 
zone of trees looks darker for the zone of 
snows above it; in spring the patches of sun- 
light on the mountain-side bring out a paler 
and more vivid green; the lower gulches, 
lined with aspens, in autumn show a streak 
of faded gold; but at all seasons, from the 
highest of the mountain’s lights to the deepest 
of its shadows, the range of color is slight. 
The deepest shadow on the mountains is 
one which does not change with the seasons 
or pass with the clouds. It covers an area of 
many acres. Within its limits the trees are 
still standing, but leafless and blackened from 
root to crown. They are the unburied dead 
which the forest fires have left on the field 
after one of their wild forays. In the course 
of years the wind will flay them and the snows 
will bleach them to the grayish whiteness of 
old bones. But in the summer of 187-, when 
the Eagle Bird and Uinta lode claims were first 
discovered, the burnt woods which covered 
them had but just met their fate. Each sepa- 
rate tree was an effigy of desolation, uplifting 
its charred and rigid limbs as if in mute at- 
testation of its wrongs. The wind could get 
no more music out of them; the few birds 
which nested so far above the valley forsook 
their branches; the traveler missed their spicy 
shade. They could offer no longer either 
rest, shelter, or concealment to any living 
creature. But their neighborhood was as good 
as any other for the location of a mine. 
Colonel Harkins, the owner of the Eagle 
Bird and the Uinta, did not trouble himself 
about his environment. He looked about him 
and saw that the dead trees were fit for fuel, 
if not for building and the timbering of shafts. 
He saw that the slope of the hill was sufficient 
for drainage, and for the future ore-dumps of 
unknown value to lean their cone-shaped 
mounds against. He reckoned the cost of a 


‘-wagon-road to the nearest camp two miles 


away, which formed the nucleus of many lesser 
camps and outlying mines scattered far and 


near along the sides of the range or concealed 
in the folds of its forest garment. 

An old hunter’s and prospector’s trail, start- 
ing in the valley, took its way deviously but 
always upwards in the direction of the pass, 
A short distance beyond the two claims it 
was joined by a trail from the camp. Thus 
the new mines, though lonely in their situa- 
tion, were not inaccessible. 


OnE afternoon, about four o’clock, a man 
came out of the Eagle Bird tunnel, extin- 
guished his candle as its rays turned sickly in 
the daylight, and, mounting his horse, fol- 
lowed the trail which led onward into the for- 
est. The sun stood nearly opposite across the 
valley, and he raised his hand to his hat-brim, 
as if blinded by the glare. He sat his horse 
easily, lounging a little forward after the man- 
ner of men who spend many hours in the 
saddle in solitary, uneventful journeyings. 
He was a youngish, slenderly made man, 
with a distinctly good bearing. Even as he 
jogged along on his bald-faced bay in the 
bleak, untempered light, you felt that he was 
one whom life had refined and sobered, if it 
had not distinguished him with any great 
measure of joy or of success. His thin, smooth 
cheeks were darkly tanned; the close-shorn, 
light-brown hair, without a trace of gold in it, 
showed by its difference of texture rather than 
color against his temples and neck. His hands 
were the slender, pointed hands which go 
with a supple, small-jointed frame. His beau- 
ty, in fact, what there was of it, consisted 
chiefly in this harmony of parts, uniting in a 
personality unique but singularly unaggressive. 
The rider’s name was John Bodewin. 

The trail, now turning away from the valley, 
gave him the benefitof hisown shadowopposed 
to the sun. Its broad light streamed before 
him into the forest and shone full in the faces 
of two people at a little distance from him, 
who had turned at the sound of his horse's 
feet,— a middle-aged gentleman, seated in a 
rather disconsolate attitude on the smooth, 
barkless trunk of a fallen tree, and a young 
lady in a riding-habit, who stood near him 
and was speaking to him when Bodewin saw 
them first. The gentleman was of stout pro- 
portions and fresh complexion, intensified by 
a recent coat of sunburn. Bodewin recognized 
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JOHN BODEWI. 


Mr. Newbold at once ; the dark-eyed girl be- 
side him was presumably Mr. Newbold’s 
daughter. , : 

“Did you ever know anything so still as 
this place ?” she had been saying. “1 cannot 
hear a sound except that horse’s tread. Some 
one is coming who is in no hurry, it seems.” 

A moment later Bodewin appeared at the 
turn of the trail. 

“« He’sin no hurry,” Mr. Newbold remarked, 
sulkily, eying the horseman’s approach, “if 
he takes his own business as coolly as he does 
other people's.” 

“ Do you know him, papa ? ” the girl asked 
in surprise. Bodewin had welcomed the sight 
of a fair woman in the forest, and involunta- 
rily paid it the homage of a more erect seat in 
his saddle, and a hasty restoration of his hat 
from the angle of comfort on a hot afternoon 
with the sun on the back of one’s neck, to the 
level of decorum under all circumstances. He 
passed the group at his horse’s slowest walk. 

“ How d’you do, Bodewin ? Still here, you 
see,” Mr. Newbold said, touching his hat to 
him. 

Bodewin made some civil though inaudible 
reply. He had a speaking acquaintance with 
Mr. Newbold, but he could hardly have been 
surprised to see him there or elsewhere, since 
that gentleman’s system of movements was 
quite unknown to him. 

Miss Newbold had been two weeks in the 
camp, and Bodewin had not sought to see her 
or be presented to her for reasons personal, 
referring to her father, and local, referring to 
the city of her father’s adoption. He had a 
preconceived idea of what a Kansas City girl 
was likely to be. But who was he, John Bode- 
win, a native of one of the little Sound cities 
of Connecticut, that he should be setting up 
geographical standards and prejudging his 
countrywomen by them ? And what was there 
about Newbold to make it incredible that he 
should be the father of a girl, too handsome 
not to be supposed to know it herself, who 
kept her quiet pose under the eyes of a stran- 
ger with an unconcern that had in it as little 
of bravado as of stolidity ? 

“So that is Mr. John Bodewin!” Miss 
Newbold said, with meditative emphasis. 

“It’s queer you should never have seen 
Bodewin,” her father remarked. 

_ “T think I did see him once, without know- 
ing it was he, coming out of the Wiltsie House 
with Mr. Craig.” 

“ Where were you?” 

“ I was looking out of our window, papa, 
hoping every next man on the street would 
be you. It was nearly eight o'clock, and I 
was simply perishing for my dinner.” 

“ I suppose I must have come along after a 
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while, as you didn’t perish,” said Mr. Newbold. 
“When was it you were so near dissolution ?” 

“It was on Saturday, the nineteenth of 
June. I remember the date, because that 
morning you first told me about the lawsuit, 
and the text on my calendar was ‘ Keep o’ 
the windy side of the law ’—‘ especially min- 
ing law,’ I wrote underneath, and pinned it in 
the frame of your looking-glass. But you did 
not see it, because that afternoon our rooms 
were changed.” 

“ You and Bodewin must consult the same 
oracle,” said Mr. Newbold. “It was on that 
afternoon in Craig’s office he positively refused 
to go on the case.” 

“ Did he give you his reasons for declining, 
papa, or don’t they give reasons ?” 

“They do as they choose, generally. Bode- 
win chose to keep his to himself.” 

“I suppose he thinks we are quite in the 
wrong, and is too polite to say so.” 

“ What he thinks is not precisely what we 
are after.” Mr. Newbold moved restlessly and 
felt in his pockets for a handkerchief with which 
he removed the marks of charred pine-wood 
from his fingers. “ He is supposed to have in 
his possession the facts we need to complete 
our case. If he would consent to part with 
them on the witness-stand, he might keep his 
opinion and welcome.” 

“ Are these facts Mr. Bodewin’s property ex- 
clusively, papa?” 

“So far as I know, they are.” 

“Why, how wretched of him! He might 
as well be a Uinta man and done with it! Is 
he, do you suppose ?” 

“TI don’t profess to know, my dear, what 
he is!” 

“ Would any other person who happened to 
have the facts Mr. Bodewin has be as desirable 
a witness as he?” 

“More so, perhaps. I have told you it is 
not Bodewin we want, but his facts. He is an 
expert, but in this case he is not asked to give 
an expert’s testimony.” 

“ What does it imply, do you think?” 

“What does what imply?” Mr. Newbold 
took his cross-examination with a half-bored, 
half-amused smile. He had a sharp eye in a 
mild, blunt-featured, smooth-shaven face. 

“ His refusing to testify, papa,” his daughter 
patiently explained. 

“It might imply, among other things, that 
Mr. Bodewin is not in want of money at pres- 
ent.” 

“ Are witnesses paid much money for their 
testimony ?” 

“ Depends on the witness, and the nature 
of the testimony, and on what you call much.” 

“ Papa, you will have to hold me! You 
look so comfortable, and there is nowhere else 
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to sit.” Miss Newbold pushed aside her fa- 
ther’s cane and seated herself, with a smile half 
deprecating, half playful, on his knee. 

‘If | look comfortable my looks belie me,” 
he sighed, adjusting himself to the weight of 
her slender figure. “Why do we sit? Why 
don’t we move on?” 

“Where shall we move to, if you please ? 
Back to the Eagle Bird, and sit on the piazza 
with the sun in our eyes ? Zoo& at that valley!” 

“ Looks hot, don’t it ?” 

“ Papa? How —much—did you offer Mr. 
Bodewin ? ” 

“ How much what?” Mr. Newbold dog- 
gedly held out. 

“ Poor papa!” said his daughter, holding 
him by the shoulders and laughing, with her 
face close to his. “ It’s no use pretending you 
are not going to tell me. You know you are;— 
it’s only a question of time.” 

“Come, get up, Josephine! You're too 
heavy ; this log needs a saddle on it.” 

“IT never was too heavy before.” 

“You never before found me reduced to 
such a painful extremity for a seat.” 

* How much, papa, and [’ll let you up.” 

“ Let me up first and then we'll see about 
it. What do you want to know for?” 

“T want to know partly because you don’t 
want to tell me. Come, papa! On compulsion, 
you know. A man may say anything under 
pressure. ‘There’s nothing yielding about you. 
Besides, it’s only mines, It hasn’t anything to 
do with your real business!” 

Mr. Newbold relieved himself by a resolute 
push from the burden of his daughter’s loveli- 
ness, and got himself stiffly upon his feet. 

“ By George, you ave heavy!” he muttered 
reproachfully, as he limped a few steps along 
the trail. 

“ Now, papa, be a good boy. Be frank with 
me for once,” Josephine pleaded, still laugh- 
ing and dragging upon his arm with her hands 
locked within it. “ You need never hope to 
look upon the Eagle Bird again unless you tell 
me how — much — money—you offered Mr. 
Bodewin.” 

“Well, to be frank with you,” said Mr. 
Newbold, attempting to light a cigar under 
difficulties, “‘ I never offered Mr. Bodewin a 
penny. But my lawyers offered him — five 
thousand dollars, and be hanged to him,” he 
concluded, as he tossed his extinguished match 
into the dust. Josephine released his arm 
suddenly and confronted him in sober amaze- 
ment. 

“ Papa, I wish I had some facts I could dis- 
pose of at that rate. Isn’t that a good deal 
of money to offer a man for just telling the 
truth ?” 

“ Would you expect a professional man to 


spend his time in court on another man’s case 
for the witness-fees ?” Mr. Newbold asked, 

“ How much of his time would he have to 
spend ?” 

“ An hour, perhaps, actually on the stand.” 
Mr. Newbold yielded the point carelessly. 

“TI should not have supposed, from Mr. 
Bodewin’s appearance as he rode through 
the woods just now, that his time was worth 
five thousand dollars an hour.” 

“There are hours and hours of a man’s 
time, my dear. This may not be one of 
Bodewin’s five-thousand-dollar hours.” 

“ Papa, you know perfectly well there is no 
man living who can earn five thousand dollars 
honestly in an hour.” 

“Do I?” said Mr. Newbold, unconcem- 
edly ; “ I wish I knew by personal experience 
to the contrary.” 

“ Well, I am glad he did not take it. | 


respect him for not taking it. At the same | 


” 


time 
“ You would like to know whether he was 


offered more by the other side to keep quiet.” § 
They were walking now along the trail, § 


Josephine preceding her father. As he spoke 
and laughed his easy, unmirthful laugh, she 
looked back at him. The level sunbeams 
striking across her eyes turned the blackness 
of their thick, curved lashes to a reddish 
brown. 

“ Papa, do you believe that ? ” 

“ I’m not a man of many beliefs,” Mr. New- 
bold replied, with the manner of one who is 
done with a subject. 

Josephine wished her father would speak 
again, and rob those last words of their un- 
pleasant significance, but he followed her in 
silence, striking off, with his aimlessly indus- 
trious cane, the brittle, charred twigs that 
came in his way. When they were nearly op- 
posite the tunnel, the trail widened, and she 
walked at his side. 

“ Papa,” she said, turning to him brightly, 
as if to make open amends for her tacit dis- 
satisfaction with him, “ why won't you take 
that Bird off the name of your mine.— Eagle 
Bird /” she repeated, mockingly. 

“ We'll wait and see who the mine belongs 
to. Mr. Harkins’s taste in names may not be 
the same as yours.” 

“ Well!” said Josephine, “ the name is defi- 
nite enough, if the ownership is vague.” 


Il. 


A COMMUNITY OF SPECIALISTS. 


An acre of the hill-side above the tunnel 
had been cleared of its scorched timber to 
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make room for the surface “ plant” of the 
Eagle Bird. The ground was hard and ver- 
dureless. Each day’s dust, before the next 
day came, was swept into windrows or whirled 
away altogether by intermittent gusts, charg- 
ing up the slope from the valley. The “ plant” 
consisted of the main shaft-house and a num- 
ber of log-cabins, sheds, and board-houses, 
grouped irregularly round it. The dwelling of 
the superintendent was distinguished by its 
high porch, with an ornamental cornice sup- 
porting the eaves, and by the addition of shut- 
terstoits windows. Some feeble vines had been 
early baulked in an attempt to climb the loose 
warp of strings extending from the railing of 
the porch to a series of nails ruthlessly driven 
into the cornice above. Two or three saddle- 
horses, hitched to the posts which supported 
the gallery, were swinging their heads discon- 
tentedly, and a row of men stood with their 
backs against the side of the house near the 
lower entrance, each man with his chin ele- 
vated and his hat tilted forward over his eyes, 
as a defense from the rays of the low sun. 
Sammis, the temporary superintendent of the 
Eagle Bird, was holding forth on the subject 
of the lawsuit to a few friends who had rid- 
den over from the new camp at Spearfish. 

As they passed this group Josephine con- 
fided to her father in a little grimace her opin- 
ion of the gentlemen from Spearfish. She ran 
up the steps of the piazza, while her father re- 
mained below, joining in the talk of the men. 

“Say, Mr. Newbold,” Sammis appealed 
to his principal, “ I been telling the boys that 
you bought this here Eagle Bird mine of Jim 
Keesner, and nobody but him, Is that so, or 
ain't it?” 

“ That is so, Sammis,” said Mr. Newbold. 
“The mine was located in Keesner’s name, 
and the transfer of titles was made between 
him and myself exclusively. Harkins’s name 
wasn’t even mentioned. I’m not a mining 
man, gentlemen,” Mr. Newbold continued, 
smiling upon the company at large, “ but 
I've heard of Colonel Billy Harkins. He’s 
pretty well known in Kansas City.” 

“He’s sold some mines there, may be,” 
one of the delegation from Spearfish remarked. 

“More than he will ever sell there again,” 
said Mr. Newbold. “I never would have 
touched the property without an expert's re- 
port on it, if the colonel’s name had been in 
any way connected with it. I didn’t know 
even that he owned the Uinta.” 

“The boys here,” said Sammis, “ was re- 
markin’ it seemed kind o’ keerless in you to 
buy a mine on paper, as you might say. I 
told em you had a copy of the first location 
notice certified to by the recorder of this 
district.” 


“ That ought to fix the “#e all right,” one 
of the Spearfish men admitted; while another 
offered the amendment, “If mining records 
was ever kep’ as they’d ought to be, and not 
sloshed round so public like.” 

“ That’s just where I drop on it,” said 
Sammis. “ ‘That recorder must ‘a’ certified to 
a false copy, or else the record’s been tam- 
pered with. There isn’t a man in camp that 
don’t believe Mr. Newbold owns this mine. 
Question is, how you goin’ to prove it? Why 
— Lord, when I first got notice to quit work 
in the new shaft, I didn’t pay no more ‘tention 
to it! I just walked into the court-house one 
day, and asked to have a look at the location 
notice of the Eagle Bird mine. And, by . 
there they’d got it all fixed.” 

“T’d hunt that recorder with a shot-gun!” 
one of Sammis’s friends remarked. 

“ T wouldn’t waste time on him —I'd hunt 
Jim Keesner,” another one said. 

“Yes, there’d be more huntin’ than findin’, 
I guess,” said Sammis. “ There’s plenty of 
room between the Rockies and the Sierries 
for Jim Keesner to hide out; he might be 
guidin’ parties in the mountains; he might 
be ranchin’ it or teamin’ it; he might be 
prospectin’ round among the hills somewheres, 
or down on the reservation; he might ‘a’ 
joined them fool Mormons.” 

“ What’s Hark’ say ’s gone of him?” one 
of the group inquired. 

“ Harkins! Harkins is as innocent as the 
babe unborn. He don’t know nothin’ ‘bout 
Keesner. He just p’ints to his records.” 

“When I first arrived in the camp,” Mr. 
Newbold interposed, “ I should say as many 
as twenty men came to me and offered to 
take their affidavit that the Eagle Bird monu- 
ments had been moved, and that the change 
had been made since our big strike here. 
But come to cross-examine them a little, they 
got all mixed upin their memories. Some re- 
membered one thing and some one else con- 
tradicted it. You couldn’t get a single witness 
who would be worth anything to us out of 
the whole lot of them.” 

“ Course not,” said Sammis. “7 know them 
monuments has been moved, but I couldn’t 
prove it to a jury. You don’t want — : 
you want facts. The facts in this cast is— 
you know, Jim,” Sammis appealed with a 
gesture of his thumb to the man who stood 
next him, “ when they first org’nized the dis- 
trict, Shirley Ensign, he called himself, was 
recorder. P’lonius was the name he went by. 
Kep’ his records in an old candle-box in a 
corner of The Gem. Then, you know, just 
after they made their big strike up here, The 
Gem took fire. Of course it was accidental! 
Harkins packed the records across the street 
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into The Oasis; but it took him a day and a 
half to get there “5 

“‘What business had he with the records ?” 
Mr. Newbold interrupted. 

“ Much as anybody,” Sammis briefly ex- 
plained, absorbed in his statement of the 
situation. 

“Where was the recorder ? ” 

“ Most likely he was drunk — but, as I was 
sayin’, during the time Colonel Billy had 
them records, he prob’ly looked them over to 
his advantage. Now, you see,” —Sammis sat 
down on the heels of his boots and drew in 
the dust with a bit of charred stick two par- 
allelograms side by side, with their boundary- 
line in common,— “ them two claims lay this 
way. Harkins’s workin’s was here, and the 
Eagle Bird had just made a strike right there ” 











— he made two small circles with the bit of 
stick in the opposite corners of each parallel- 
ogram. “ The colonel knew them two holes 
were on the same vein. He just takes them 
records and floats the north end of his claim 
right bod’ly to the west’ard, and brings his 
side line down catercornerin’—that way ; 
and some day when there ain’t anybody round, 
he changes his stakes, and there he’s got a 
first-class legal location right plumb onto your 
ground.” Sammis turned the force of his 
peroration upon Mr. Newbold. “Oh, the 
— always legal! He’s got his affidavit 
men always handy. And there’s another little 
peculiarity of his’n you want to keep in mind 
— he’s uncommon lucky in his juries. Now, 
the man that surveyed them two claims for 
the location was John Bod’n, and problikely 
he’s got the notes — and also problikely the 
colonel’s got him coppered.” 

“ Sammis, you are a little too figurative for 
me sometimes,” Mr. Newbold mildly observed. 
“What do you mean by coppered ?” 

“ Bet’n he won’t turn up,” several voices 


replied, and every man of the group turned a 
pitying eye on Mr. Newbold. 

Sammis drew the sole of his boot across his 
diagram, spat upon the smoothed dust, and so 
rested the case according to the Eagle Bird, 
The gentlemen from Spearfish, remarking that 
they had “ better be a-movin’ on so as to git 
into camp before dark,” mounted their horses 
and took the lower trail toward the valley. 

Mr. Newbold was familiar with the Sammis. 
ian theory of the case between the mines, but 
each fresh exposition of it made him more rest- 
ive, especially on the point of Bodewin’s ob- 
duracy. 

“ Sammis, did you mean to convey by that 
figure of speech you used just now > 

“That which, sir ? ” 

“That expression you made use of in ref- 
erence to Bodewin —that Harkins has bought 
him ?” 

“ Well, sir, I should take Bode’n to be rayther 
of an expensive article to buy for a man of 
moderate means; but you can just bet your 
bottom dollar the colonel’s got some holt on 
him, or he never’d ’a’ started the scheme.” 

“ T can force him with a subpcena, if there 
is no other way to fetch him.” 

“ Well, now, Mr. Newbold, I don’t want to 
give advice, but you don’t want to send a 
sheriff huntin’ Bode’n, if you mean to git 
him! He knows this country. He can find 
his hole and git into it “ve quick.” As Sammis 
became excited, his tone grew more nasal and 
his speech more untrammeled. “ You can't 
drive him and you can’t buy him, in my opin- 
ion,— butif youcan find Harkins’s holt on him 
— well, I do’ know! If you did ketch him 
and force him onto the stand, an unwillin’ 
witness is worse than none.” 

Mr. Newbold and his daughter rode back 
to the camp in the splendor of a sunset that 
loomed red behind the skeleton pines. Jose- 
phine let her horse take his own way down 
the wagon-track, while she watched its dying 
changes. But she lost the last tints in her 
preoccupation with the dust and the strange 
meetings and passings on the broad and level 
road by which they approached the town. 
That quickening of the pulse which makes it- 
self felt in every human community as day 
draws to a close had intensified the life of the 
camp. The sound of its voices and footsteps, 
the smoke of its fires, rose in the still, cool air. 
Cradled between two ranges of the mother 
mountains of the continent, the little colony 
could hardly have been more inland in its sit- 
uation ; it had nevertheless in many respects 
the character of a primitive seaport. It owed 
its existence to hazardous ventures from 4 
distance. Its shops were filled, not with the 
fruits of its soil or the labor of its hands, but 
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with cargoes that had been rocked in the four- 
wheeled merchantmen of the plains. Bronzed- 
faced, hairy-throated men occupied more than 
their share of its sidewalks, spending carelessly 
in a few days and nights the price of months 
of hardship and isolation. Its hopes and its 
capital were largely bound up in the fate of 
adventurers into that unpeopled land which 
has no history except the records written in 
fire, in ice, and in water, on its rocks and river- 
beds; the voyagers across that inland sea 
where the smoke of lonely camp fires goes up 
from wagon roads that were once hunters’ 
trails, and trails that were once the tracks of 
buffalo. There were men ‘ven at intervals of 
many months in its streets, whom the desert 
and the mountains called, as the sea calls the 
men of the coast towns. It was a port of the 
wilderness. 

The arrivals due that Saturday night were 
seeking their dusty moorings. Heavily loaded 
freighters were lurching in, every mule strain- 
ing in his collar, every trace taut and quiv- 
ering. Express-wagons of lighter tonnage took 
the dust of the freighters, until the width of 
the road gave their square-trotting draught- 
horses a chance to swing out and pass. In 
and out among the craft of heavier burden 
shuffled the small, tough bronchos, Their 
riders were for the most part light built, like 
their horses, with a bearing at once alert and 
impassive. They were young men, notwith- 
standing a prevailing look of care and stolid 
endurance, due in some cases, possibly, to 
the dust-laden hollows under the sun-wearied 
eyes, and to that haggardness of aspect 
which goes with a beard of a week’s growth, 
a flannel shirt loosely buttoned about a sun- 
burned throat, and a temporary estrangement 
from soap and water. These were the 
doughty privateersmen, returning with a con- 
voy of pack-animals from the valley of the 
Gunnison or the Clearwater, or the tragic 
hunting-grounds of the Indian Reservation. 

Taking the footpath way, beside his loaded 
donkey trudged the humble “ grub-stake,” 
or the haggard-eyed charcoal-burner from his 
smoking camp in the nearest timber, while far 
up on the mountain, distinct in the reflected 
glow of sunset, a puff of white dust appeared 
from moment to moment, following the curves 
of the road, where the passenger coach was 
making its best speed, with brakes hard down, 
on the home-grade from the summit of the 
pass. 

Mr. Newbold and his daughter entered the 
town by aside street, and wheeled their horses, 
at a sharp trot, into the main avenue, a few 
blocks above the Wiltsie House. The avenue 
was straight and wide, as befits the avenue of 
the hopeful future; but the houses were the 


houses of the uncertain present. They were 
seldom more than two stories in height, mis- 
cellaneous in character, homogeneous in ugli- 
ness, crude in newness of paint or rawness of 
boards without paint. There were frequent 
breaks in the perspective of their roofs, where 
a vacant lot awaited its tenant or the tenant 
awaited his house. ‘There were tents doing 
duty for houses ; there were skeleton structures 
hastily clothing themselves with bricks and 
mortar that meantime impeded the sidewalk. 
One-half of the street was torn up for the lay- 
ing of gas-pipes, and crossings were occasion- 
ally blockaded by the bulk of a house on 
rollers, which night had overtaken in its snail- 
like progress. ‘The passing crowd was a 
crowd distinguished by a predominance of 
boots and hats— dusty or muddy boots, and 
hats with a look of preternatural age or of 
startling newness. There was a dearth of 
skirts ; and these, when they appeared, were 
given a respectful, an almost humorously 
respectful, share of the sidewalk. ‘The crowd 
went its way with none of that smart una- 
nimity of movement which characterizes the 
up-town and down-town march of feet trained 
to the pavement. It slouched and straggled 
and stared, and stopped in the middle of the 
common way, and greeted its friends, and 
vociferated its sentiments, and exhibited its 
ore-specimens of fabulous promise, regardless 
of incommoded passers. It was invariably 
good-natured. 

Two distinct groups were forming in the 
street: one, small and shifting, in front of the 
Wiltsie House, expecting the hourly arrival 
of the stage; and one larger, more persever- 
ing and disorderly, on the corner opposite 
the Variety Theater, where a band of music 
was playing airs of a rather belated popular- 
ity. Spanning the street, between the upper 
windows of the theater and the opposite roof, 
a tight rope was stretched against the fading 
flush of sunset, and a Mademoiselle Cordova 
(whose colors were also fading, but were 
capable of resuscitation for the evening's per- 
formance) was advertised to make her debut 
in the camp upon this rope. Here the expect- 
ant evening stir reached a climax of excite- 
ment, and beyond it suddenly ceased. In fact, 
the town ceased. There was nothing more but 
the stage on which its shabby little drama was 
set. Its lights were lowered; the wind of 
evening, of coolness and vast space, drew 
through its lofty wings. Ranging down the 
valley, peak beyond peak, the mountains 
lifted their illumined heads. 

“ Thesunset is gone!” Josephine exclaimed; 
“ but what a night,— oh, what a night! Papa, 
do look at the mountains,” she shouted, trying 
to catch his ear in the noise of the street. 
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“ Never mind the mountains,—look out for 
that freighter!” her father replied. “ You can’t 
ride here as if you were on Wabash Avenue.” 

A little later she tried again, “ Papa, where 
do you suppose they all come from ? ” 

They had halted at the edge of the side- 
walk, and Josephine was gazing around her 
at the moving mass of male humanity, while 
her father dismounted with circumspection. 

“ Oh, they are the superfluous people from 
everywhere.” 

“Why, of course! Just like us. I never 
felt more superfluous in my life!” 

Laughing as she leaned from her saddle, 
with her hands on her father’s shoulders, she 
dropped lightly to the ground, and the door 
inscribed “ Ladies Entrance Wiltsie House ” 
closed behind her. 

The Newbolds usually dined late, on a 
theory that by so doing they escaped the 
greatest crowd, in the only dining-room of the 
hotel. Josephine had changed her dress and 
was moving about in the solitude of the ladies’ 
parlor, looking at the desolate chromos on its 
walls, and sitting in unquiet attitudes on its 
blue velvet chairs, when her father entered. 
He was looking fatigued, and with the tired 
expression the lines of his face lapsed into a 
heaviness which emphasized the contrast be- 
tween father and daughter as they stood op- 
posite each other. Mr. Newbold’s proportions 
were conspicuously inelegant, while Josephine 
stood lightly on her feet, her small dark head 
nearly as high as her father’s. Herlow-browed, 
round-cheeked face, with its long sweep of 
eye-brow, short, full mouth and rich coloring, 
would have been excessively pretty, wanting 
its candid brightness of expression and the 
dark eyes which gave it dignity. With these, 
it was quite enough to have convinced Bode- 
win of the fatuity of local prejudices where 
girls are concerned. 

Mr. Newbold had entered the room pre- 
occupied with an idea which had struck him 
as a good one from several points of view. 

* Josephine,” he began, in pursuance of this 
idea, “ wouldn’t it rather amuse you to meet 
Bodewin ?” 

Josephine stared at him. 

“ He is one of the types of the place, you 
know,” he continued resolutely. “ Not the red 
flannel shirt and revolver style, but something 
a little more subtle, as you would say. A kind 
of a Yankee lotus-eater.” 

Josephine was struck by a somewhat awk- 
ward deliberation in her father’s manners. The 
word Yankee coming from him also displeased 
her in a way she felt to be childish. Her 
mother and her mother’s people had been 
Yankees, so called. As she remained silent, 
her father added at random: 


“ You are a student of human nature, you 
know.” 

“T, papa?” Josephine laughed uncomfor. 
tably. “What put that into your head? Al 
the human nature I ever tried to study was 
my own, which is certainly human. I am 


not looking for types; I shouldn’t know on§ 


if I saw it. If you mean, would I like you to 
introduce Mr. Bodewin to me, no, papa 
thank you, decidedly I would not. I hate 
to make acquaintances in that premeditated 
way.” 

“ Well, well! It’s hardly likely you would 
know Bodewin—I only thought he might 
help you to pass the time while we are here, 
and the chance of talking with a nice, bright 
girl in a place like this would be a boon to 
any fellow.” 

“ He has not shown himself very eager for 
the chance,” said Josephine. “ Besides, papa, 
if he is going to be so disagreeable about you 
lawsuit, I don’t know why we should be civi 
to him.” 

Mr. Newbold reflected that a little timely 
civility might go far to overcome Bodewin's 
disagreeableness, but he wisely kept this reflec. 
tion to himself. Josephine was unsophisticated, 
as all men, however wise in their generation, 
like their women to be. 


Ill. 
MRS. CRAIG’S LITTLE DINNER. 


“ WHEN will you come up?” Mr. Craig 
asked of Mr. Newbold the next afternoon, as 
his client was leaving the office of Joseph 
Craig, counsel for the Eagle Bird against Lee 
and Harkins. “ We want you to come befor 
the Government Survey moves into its new 
quarters. The party are in camp now in the 
woods back of our cabin. There is no better 
company this side of the range than you'll get 
round their camp-fire of an evening. No 
ceremony — pot of beans or oatmeal or what 
not, boiling on the coals for to-morrow’s break- 
fast — boys in their buckskins— not one of 
them but your daughter might dance with, 
or dine with, or gallop across country with, 
as she happened to find them. They’re liable 
to turn up almost anywhere, those fellows 
— at the swell clubs in New York or London, 
or the President’s receptions, or digging their 
way up some mountain-peak above snow 
line.” 

“TI hope I shall never meet any of them 
there!” Mr. Newbold interjected. 

“No,” laughed Mr. Craig, “it isn’t likely 
you will—I never met any of them there 
myself. Well, when will you come? Thurs 
day ? Thursday then. We are only camping 
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within four walls ourselves. We can’t ask 
you to dine.” 

“ «We can hardly be said to dine at the 
Wiltsie House.” 

“ No, it’s a good time to take you, after a 
fortnight at the Wiltsie. You must have for- 
gotten how the flesh-pots tasted. Tell Miss 
Newbold to put on a pair of stout boots, and 
after dinner we will go over to the Camp of the 
Geologists and get Hillbury talking, if we can.” 

“ My daughter will be delighted. She gets 
restless these moonlight nights, because she 
cannot be out-of-doors. It is too bad to be 
shut up in a third-rate hotel with such a coun- 
try as this around us. / don’t know where to 
take her. I’m half tempted sometimes to 
give some of the young fellows round here 
a chance to amuse her. I’m not much of a 
rider or much of a climber, myself. She wants 
to get up on top of some of those peaks, and 
she wants to go down in a mine,” 

“Of course she does; and you can’t find 
any better fellows to trust her with than Hill- 
bury’s crowd. If she wants a chaperon, my 
wife will go along with her any time you like 
to get up a party.” 

“It’s very kind of you, Craig, I’m sure.” 
Mr. Newbold had buttoned his coat and 


taken up his hat and cane. He stood, tap- 
ping the one against the other, while Mr. 
Craig spoke to a clerk who had stepped to 


the door of the private office. “ How about 
Bodewin ?” he said, as the door closed and 
Mr. Craig turned back to his desk. 

“Bodewin? ‘There’s nothing new about 
Bodewin that I know of.” 

“ Have we got to give him up?” 

“ Not at all. Wecan’t give him up. There's 
the subpoena, when we’re ready for it.” 

“1 don’t like that. I don’t think we'll gain 
anything by it. Now, Sammis has an idea in 
his head once in a while. He says it’s no use 
to try the subpoena on Bodewin. He'd man- 
age to leak out; or, as he puts it, an unwill- 
ing witness is worse than none.” 

“This is not a question of verbal testi- 
mony,” Mr, Craig rejoined. “ Bodewin can 
be required to produce certain papers which 
he is pretty well understood to have had in his 
possession when Harkins first made his claim, 
and it was known you would resist it. Now, 
if he has the papers, that is all we want. If 
he has destroyed them since the dispute about 
the records came up, he must have had some 
reason for doing so, He can be required to 
give it. Don’t you see ? His unwillingness is 
a strong point in our favor — the more obvi- 
ous the unwillingness, the stronger the point. 
He does not intend to appear against Har- 
kins, that I’m tolerably sure of. Money won't 
fetch him. There is some personal hitch.” 


“ I'd like to know what it is.” 

“So would I. But I don’t think we ever 
will know — from Bodewin.” 

“ Has Bodewin any ‘ pard,’ as you say out 
here, or any intimate friend in the camp ?” 

“ T don’t think he has any intimate friends 
here, except Hillbury of the Survey. He was 
on the Survey himself, under Wheeler. As 
for a‘ pard,’ Bodewin is a gentleman, as you 
say back there.” 

“What I am getting at,” said Mr. New- 
bold, “is whether Bodewin is among his 
friends here, where he would be likely to talk 
about his affairs now and then when he felt 
communicative, or whether he is shut up in 
himself. According to my small experience 
of men, I believe that almost every man, even 
the most reticent, once in a while, perhaps, 
will talk to some one. The shyer he is and 
the longer he has been locked up, the more 
likely he is to open out to the right one, if the 
right one happens to come along at the right 
time. Now, with Bodewin, if we could get at 
his scruple, whatever it is, it would be a great 
point gained. I don’t like this subpoena. | 
don’t like it at all—with a man like him, 
You don’t know what turn he might take. 
It’s too much like a Jack-in-the-box — you 
open the box, and the thing is out in spite of 
you. The right way is to get at his reasons, 
whatever they are, and meet them — talk 
him out of them. But you can’t argue with a 
man when you don’t know your premises.” 

“ Mr. Newbold, I don’t know what influ- 
ence you may have with Bodewin, but | 
can’t flatter myself, from what I know of him, 
that I’m the nght one to induce him to un- 
burden himself.” 

“Nor I either, my dear sir. Now, between 
us both, I shouldn’t wonder if it were a case 
for a woman,” 

“D> a woman!” Mr. Craig now 
turned from his desk and gave his fullest at- 
tention to his client’s rambling remarks. 
“What woman do you propose to introduce 
into the case ?” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Newbold, disconcertedly, 
“JT haven’t any in view at this moment. But 
I suppose Bodewin is not the kind of man 
to be influenced by a woman who wasn’t a— 
well — a lady.” 

“Oh! If it is a case for a lady’s influence, 
you will hardly need any legal adviser.” 

Mr. Craig turned back to his desk and 
began to pull about his papers. 

“ My dear Craig,— hold on! You're tak- 
ing me too seriously altogether, I assure you. 
It is of no consequence — only a suggestion. 
I hate to leave the camp with the thing in 
the shape it’s in now.” 

“ Leave the thing to me, Mr, Newbold,— 
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and leave the woman out of it, if you please. 
I think, myself, you’d much better stay and 
see it through. You'll be better satisfied, you 
know.” 

“ I dare say you are right.” 

“IT wish you wou/d stay until after the trial. 
You'll see some fun. Mining law is peculiar,” 
Mr. Craig called after his client. He had not 
taken the trouble to see him to the door. 

Mr. Newbold had been advised, in his 
choice of counsel, to employ a man of local 
knowledge and reputation rather than one 
more widely known in the profession. Each 
State, each mining district even, had its own 
mining laws, and few busy lawyers, however 
well read, could keep informed of all these 
various “ local regulations and customs.” 

Mr. Craig was a small man, too nervous 
and irritable for a lawyer, with a large head, 
a complexion of reddish fairness, and a per- 
emptory, careless manner, cultivated in pro- 
vincial Western circles. He had been educated 
at an Indiana college, and going East soon 
afterwards, on the usual pilgrimage which 
the complacent young West makes at least 
once in its life, to the old, sad, unprosperous 
homes of its conservative Eastern relatives,— 
critical, even in their decline,—had fallen in 
love with a second or third cousin, a sur- 
prisingly lively young person for the only 


upon less prominence in his final r’s. The 
had now been married nine years, but ny 
change as yet was evident in Craig, exc 

that he was growing stout and slightly bald 
Mrs, Craig's complexion had lost its delicat, 
New England bloom in the strong Westen 
suns and winds; she had grown thin instead 
of stout, and her soft frail light locks wer 
scarcely abundant enough to make the smal 
low knot which was fashion’s modest demané 
at that time. But she met all changes for the 
worse in her appearance with rather a defiant 
honesty, secure in the conviction that “ Joe" 
liked her just as she was. She was as lively and 
inconsistent as ever, as vociferously opposed to 
her husband in theory, and as vehemently his 
partisan in practice. She was restless, merry, 
moody, wearing herself out over her work or 
her play ; overestimating or underestimating 
her friends and her own circumstances ; en- 
thusiastic over her children’s promise or in 
despair over their performance. Mr. Craig 


had that immense respect for his profession § 


that an unknown Western lawyer with a 
decidedly unlegal turn of mind might be ex. 
pected to have. This was one of his idiosyn- 
crasies which his wife had never laughed at 
him about. Clever and keen as she was, she 
had never yet seen her husband quite a 
others saw him, and happily took as serious a 
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It still remained a wholesome mystery to 
him how he had managed to persuade this 
young woman to go West with him. She had 
seemed to him the cleverest girl he had ever 
met, and the most insensible to masculine 
attractions, She had laughed at his little ego- 
tisms and provincialisms, and at a later stage 
of their acquaintance had fiercely maintained 


Mr. Craig was absolutely, almost vindic- 
tively, honest. He had many, in fact most, of 
the paramount virtues, but he was one of 
those men who are elected to be poor, to be 
unpopular, and to be held at less than their 
actual worth. The Craig household, like many 
another on the frontier, was conducted on the 
theory of “catastrophism” rather than that 


——— 


of “uniform law.” The dinner to the New- 
bolds happened to occur on one of its days 
of “ convulsive upheaval.” Mrs. Craig’s butch- 
er had betrayed her, her greengrocer had 
“ gone back on her,” her cook had stabbed 
her to the heart’s core of her housewifely 


the superiority of the most commonplace 
Eastern existence over the most, triumphant 
career life could offer west of the Little Mi- 
ami. And yet she had married him. Her 
friends considered that she had thrown her- 


BS. Be. Bees Se ae 








self away, both as to the man and his circum- 
stances ; for even in the most figurative sense 
Joseph Craig could hardly be regarded as a 
type of that vast material prosperity of the 
West his Eastern relatives found, in theory, 
so revolting. Mrs. Craig had expected that 
she would make a great change in her hus- 
band, if not in her husband’s circumstances. 
She would make him wear darker clothes and 
smaller hats, and reform him of a habit of 
leaning on the hind legs of his chair, and of 
passing his hand over his hair in the pauses 
of conversation. She would make him see 
the logic of free trade, and persuade him to 
read Emerson and Herbert Spencer instead 
of so many newspapers. She would insist 


pride. Finally, her eldest boy, a three-year- 
old, had tumbled into the hydraulic ditch which 
flowed past the house,—at a temperature of 
melted snow,— had been dragged, dripping 
and gasping, into the house, about twenty 
minutes before the dinner-hour, stripped of 
his clothes, hastily scolded, and rubbed down 
with brandy and rough towels in front of a 
scorching fire in the dining, reception, and 
only living room of the house, and tucked into 
his bed as the guests arrived at the door. The 
maid of all work opened the door, while Mrs. 
Craig swept up the towels in one arm, and 
retreated to her bedroom, holding the boy's 
wet garments at arm’s length. With scarlet 
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cheeks, a rather dubious smile of welcome, 
and with an irrepressible odor of brandy per- 
vading her garments, she appeared before her 
guests a moment later, shutting out a burst of 
infant wrath and dolor, as she closed the door 
behind her. The soft-hearted Irish servant, 
who was putting the last touches to the table, 
was so distracted by these sounds that she 
could hardly be induced to remember she had 
other duties besides those of consolation. The 
nurse had been sent to the camp to inquire 
into the non-appearance of the fruit which had 
been ordered for dessert. 

It was an inauspicious beginning to an ex- 
tremely bad little dinner. Fitful bursts of 
gayety from the hostess alternated with sud- 
den silences, during which her eyes wandered 
anxiously towards her husband’s face. Coffee 
was served at last, and the company turned 
its chairs from the table to the fire. Mr. Craig 
went in search of a box of cigars, and the 
evening cleared up with a promise of cheer- 
fulness if not of brilliancy. 

There was still the visit to Mr. Hillbury’s 
camp to redeem the failure of the dinner. Mrs. 
Craig perhaps overvalued the picturesque in 
the absence of the comfortable, but she had 
been moderately comfortable all her life and 
had only since her marriage begun to be even 
remotély picturesque. 


IV. 


THE CAMP-FIRE, 


Tue Craig cabin stood on a narrow penin- 
sula of roughly cleared ground, with the pine 


woods behind it. It was characteristic of 
mining nomenclature that the stream of pure 
swift-running water, which formed this penin- 
sula, taken from the infant Arkansas, should 
be called a “ditch.” ‘The path which ran be- 
side it was called, in the same concise nomen- 
clature, the “ ditch walk.” It was a favorite 
promenade of the camp. It commanded a 
view of the sunset behind the pine woods, of 
the camp in the gulch, and of the mountains 
which rose beyond, taking upon their worn, 
sphinx-like faces the sun’s descending glow. 
Mrs. Craig had walked off more than one im- 
perative fit of weeping there—nervous weep- 
ing, without assignable cause, unless it might 
be a dumb awe and terror of her surround- 
ings, as if several layers of the earth’s crust 
had been torn away, and she, with a modern 
woman’s oversensitiveness and complicated 
needs, had been dropped upon one of the 
primeval strata, with huge dumb forms of 
unknown life around her. The mountains 
themselves had, to her morbid fancy, an op- 
pressive individuality. They intruded upon 
VoL. XXXI.—8, 
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her, in the midst of her small, subtle joys and 
pains of to-day, with their heart-breaking sto- 
lidity and their immense past. ‘They took the 
meaning out of her efforts, and made them 
seem of no avail. When she tried to express 
these fancies to her husband, he received them 
into his masculine consciousness as a phase 
of her own idiosyncrasy, in spite of her assur- 
ance that every other woman in the camp 
probably had the same. ‘That evening, as 
she kept the path beside Josephine in the 
moonlight, she had no fancies that were not 
cheerful, Perhaps it came of the contact with 
a younger, stronger, and simpler woman’s na- 
ture. Perhaps she was healthfully tired from 
her domestic difficulties and enjoying that 
slumber of the nerves which comes with hon- 
est bodily fatigue. The mountains looked to 
her only solemn and beautiful, and were sim- 
ply a noble range of peaks guarding a valley 
filled with moonlit haze. ‘The moon, peer- 
ing behind the pine trunks, had no expression 
beyond that of the full moon, half an hour risen. 
Under her sense of the beauty around her, was 
the happy thought of a wife who sees a re- 
markable proof of her husband’s goodness in 
his least and most natural act. ‘There was not 
another man in the world, she felt sure, who 
would not have been furious over such a gro- 
tesque failure as her dinner had been, She 
hurried Josephine gayly along, and now they 
stopped on the edge of the wood to wait for 
the men, who had followed more slowly. A 
sound of wind came from the gulch, distant 
at first, creeping from tree to tree, making a 
sudden hurry and shivering rush in the trees 
above their heads, and stealing away again 
down the dim slope towards the valley. 

“ Yes, that is the camp,” she said, in reply 
to a question from Josephine. “ Take care 
of those pine stubs — you cannot see them 
with the light in your eyes; won’t you take 
hold of my hand?” 

“ Won't you take hold of mine?” laughed 
Josephine. “I am ever so much taller than 
you.” 

“ Yes, but I know the ground. I walk here 
hours and hours by myself. There is no one 
in camp all day except the cook, who is gen- 
erally asleep in one of the wagons; but the 
tents and the mules stamping and munching 
make it seem less lonely in the woods. That 
is Mr. Hillbury — the dark head against the 
tent-curtain; he is the chief of this party, 
you know. You must notice his buckskins. 
They are Indian-tanned, made by a London 
tailor. We have to amuse ourselves with these 
little contrasts — they are the spice of life out 
here.” 

Mr. Hillbury, hearing the footsteps and 
voices approaching, came out to meet his 
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guests, saying, “ Who are these in bright ar- 
ray ?” He looked extremely well in his suit of 
buckskin, which was ofa light-gray color, toned 
by use, and set off his dark complexion as if 
chosen for that purpose alone. There was 
the usual indistinct mention of names as the 
group of young men around the fire rose to 
their feet. The camp lamented its deficiencies 
in the matter of seats. There was but one 
camp-stool, which, both ladies declining, was 
bestowed by acclamation on Mr. Newbold. 
“I’m the oldest and heaviest,” he declared, 
and accepted it on that basis. The other seats 
were sections of pine logs with boards nailed 
across the top. Mrs. Craig, seeing Josephine 
balancing herself on one of these inverted 
pedestals, called to her to come and share 
with her acamp-blanket spread on the ground. 
A man reclining on one elbow near them, 
with his feet to the fire and his face in deep 
shadow, gathered himself into a sitting pos- 
ture and gave them good-evening. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Bodewin; were you 
here when we came ?” asked Mrs. Craig, lean- 
ing forward and speaking across Josephine’s 
lap. 

“Yes, Mrs. Craig. I got up and made my 
bow with the rest, but the fire was between us.” 

“TI did not see you,” said Mrs. Craig — 
“ Miss Newbold, this is Mr. Bodewin.” 

Bodewin moved nearer, first knocking the 
hot ashes out of a brier-wood pipe and thrust- 
ing it, bowl downward, into a breast-pocket of 
his coat. “ Poor Mr. Bodewin!” said Mrs. 
Craig, noting the action sympathetically. “ As 
the wife of a smoker I can feel for you. You 
had found such a nice place to finish your pipe 
in silence and in peace; now we have inter- 
rupted your pipe and broken your silence.” 

“ There is always something to be thank- 
ful for, Mrs. Craig,” Bodewin replied. “ You 
might have interrupted the silence and broken 
the pipe.” 

“1 knew you would say that,” laughed Mrs. 
Craig. 

Josephine was listening less to Bodewin’s 
words than to his voice, low-pitched and 
rather languid, with an accent that was negli- 
gently pure. His face she could not see with- 
out turning, too evidently, to look at him. 

Perceiving that she had a neighbor on her 
right, Mrs, Craig began talking to him, and 
the group thus divided itself. 

“ How you must enjoy this life ! ” said Jose- 
phine, filling the pause with the first words 
she could think of. 

Before answering, Bodewin deliberately 
shifted his position so that it commanded 
a view of her face, one-half of its beauty 
revealed in the firelight, the other suggested 
in shadow. 


“ Do you mean the life of the Survey ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“It is a good life,no doubt, but it is not 
mine.” 

“ I thought you were of this party.” 

Bodewin fancied that he had lost a degree 
of her interest by this admission. He could 
see her bright eyes exploring the circle of dimly 
seen faces around the camp-fire, and doubted 
not she was already idealizing their owners in 
true girl-fashion, and imparting to the life they 
led all the picturesqueness she found in its 
accidental surroundings. 

“No,” he repeated, with his lazy intona 
tion, “I am not a mining geologist, nor a 
physical geologist, nor a ‘geological physicist, 
nor even a supernumerary on board wages.” 

“ That is what I should like to be — that 
last.” 

“Why, if you please ?” 

“ It must be so easy to earn board wages, 

especially x 

“ When the board is rather bad ?” 

“ They are not wildly luxurious, are they ?” 
she whispered. 

“ No; the pursuit of science under govem- 
ment is not a luxurious calling. However, it 
is but fair to the government to say that this 
is atemporary arrangement. The Survey goes 
under cover next week, and I dare say they 
will have a few chairs.” 

“Mr. Bodewin, haven’t you some capital 
letters after your name ?” 

“ After my name, Miss Newbold ? When 
had my name the honor to be seen by you ?” 

“ T think it was — about two weeks ago— 
in.a letter to you from my father,” she hesi- 
tated, conscious of a somewhat awkward rea 
son for the question she had asked — “ and 
the letters were M. E.” 

“T believe I am entitled to C. E. after my 
name, but the M. FE. must have been a friendly 
flight of imagination on your father’s part.” 

“ Are you not a mining expert ?” 

“ T have been so called. But I believe there 
is no such title in the back of the dictionary.” 

“Who is talking about dictionaries by the 
light of a camp-fire ?” Mrs. Craig exclaimed, 
adding her profuse treble to the duet. “ Are 
you beginning at the fountain-head of con- 
versation in the English language ? If Miss 
Newbold were a Boston girl, I should be sure 
she hada dictionary —a German dictionary — 
in her trunk, even if it crowded out her best 
bonnet.” 

“T’m sure there’s no best bonnet in my 
trunk,” said Josephine. “ Perhaps I ought to 
be ashamed to say I brought but two books 
with me, and those I can read without the 
aid of a dictionary — even an English one.” 
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Mrs. Craig thought the contents of a trav- 
eler’s trunk were next to a biography of its 
owner. “It represents his necessities, the 
things he cannot leave behind. If we knew 
those two books Miss Newbold chooses out 
of all those she leaves at home, we should 
know Miss Newbold.” 

“Suppose she makes a good choice but 
doesn’t read the books after she has brought 
them,” Josephine said. 

“Then we should know her aspirations. 
They are as much a part of us as our neces- 
sities, surely.” 

“The part a biographer usually leaves out,” 
Bodewin said. “ How about the traveler who 
has’nt necessities enough to fill a trunk ? How 
would you write his biography, Mrs. Craig ?” 

“ Oh, a man who has no trunk cannot ex- 
pect to have a biography. Practically, he 
doesn’t exist.” 

Following the silence Mrs. Craig’s per- 
emptory little speech had made, Josephine 
asked : 

“Will you tell me, Mr. Bodewin, what a 
mining expert zs, granting that M. E. doesn’t 
stand for him, and that he isn’t in the back of 
the dictionary ?” 

“He is, usually, a gentleman who asks a 
good deal of money to tell you how little he 
knows, or perhaps, I might add, how much 
less some other man knows.” 

“That is a rather unsatisfactory descrip- 
tion.” 

“ A mining expert is frequently a rather un- 
satisfactory person. ‘But there is a difference 
in experts, as in other people, and perhaps it 
is but fair to remember that in forming their 
conclusions they have to deal with Nature in 
some of her most unaccountable and fantas- 
tic moods. The experience gained in examin- 
ing ninety-nine different formations may be 
ofno use in the one-hundredth. It is a business 
no man can say he has learned absolutely.” 

“Then why do they charge so much for 
knowledge which is not knowledge? Is it 
because of the risk to their reputations in say- 
ing a thing is true, while they really take the 
chance of its being otherwise ?” 

23 Hardly that, I should say,” said Bodewin, 
a little bored by the effort to give conscien- 
tious o—— questions that did not fit his 
mood, but willing to humor a pretty girl's thirst 
for information. “An honest expert charges 
for the responsibility he takes in giving such 
opinions as he is able to form from his ex- 
perience and study. If the responsibility is 
great he charges accordingly.” 

Josephine was mentally referring Bodewin’s 
words to her father’s case,—a case where 
facts alone were called for, not experience or 
responsibility or study; and the five thou- 


sand dollars her father had offered, and Bode- 
win had refused, would suggest, in spite of 
herself, a very ugly word. 

Mr. Hillbury, from the other side of the 
fire, leaned forward and threw on it another 
log. The wind veered and carried the smoke 
of the augmented flame into their faces. 
They scrambled, laughing, to their feet, and 
retreated, Bodewin dragging the blanket after 
him. He spread it down again on the wind- 
ward side of the fire, but Josephine did not 
seem disposed to resume her seat. 

They were hovering about in that fascinat- 
ing borderland between firelight and moon- 
light. The moon had risen high enough to 
fill the thin woods with its light ; but it was a 
pale, suffused radiance by contrast with the 
red fire-glow. The wind in the tree-tops over 
their heads, like a circle of unseen whisperers, 
closed around the lightly joined thread of 
their talk. 

“ Do people ever get used to this?” Jose- 
phine asked. 

“T am afraid they do. But they enjoy it 
over again, as I do to-night, seeing your fresh 
eyes take it all in for the first time.” 

“ How do you know that I like it? I have 
not said so, have 1?” 

“T can see that you do.” 

“TI do, I do!” she said, in her full, cordial 
tones. “ But not all of it.” 


“No; there is too much of it to be all good.” 


After a pause he asked: “ Your father is mak- 
ing a longer stay in the camp than he in- 
tended, is he not?” 

“Yes; we were to have gone this week. 
He will wait now until after the trial.” 

“TI hope he will gain his suit,” Bodewin 
said civilly. 

“ Do you?” came involuntarily from Jose- 
phine. 

“Why are you surprised, Miss Newbold, 
to find my sympathies on the side of justice?” 

“JT did not know you thought that was 
our side,” Josephine replied coldly. 

“ T do think so.” 

“ Then if you care about justice, why don’t 
you go into court and say so?” 

Josephine looked at him, hardly less aston- 
ished than he at her own words. It was un- 
deniably careless of Bodewin to have assumed 
that Miss Newbold knew nothing of his con- 
nection with her father’s lawsuit. And Jose- 
phine, under the pressure of her own misgiv- 
ings, had allowed herself to be goaded by his 
cool allusion into an extraordinary liberty. 
So she instantly felt it to be, and so she knew 
that he also regarded it. He looked at her 
keenly and gravely. 

“ You must not answer that question,” she 
said. “I had no right to ask it.” 
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“Perhaps you had not,” he assented. 
“ You will pardon me if I do not answer it.” 

“ You will only humiliate me if you do.” 

Neither found it easy to go on talking as 
they had talked before. By a common im- 
pulse they moved back towards the camp, and 
when they rejoined the circle around the fire, 
Josephine contrived that her seat should be 
as far away as possible from Bodewin. Her 
evening was spoiled — and more than that. 
She did not ask herself what more, but miser- 
ably she felt what a fire is the tongue that is 
not disciplined. It had not occurred to her 
before whether she was likely or not to meet 
Bodewin again, but now she found herself 
earnestly hoping that she might. She longed 
to retrieve herself, for the sake of her own 
self-respect. Mr. Hillbury was telling a story 
in his low, pleasant tones and matter-of-fact 
manner that heightened the effect of his 
climaxes. She tried to fix her attention upon 
it, and sat with a strained half-smile on her 
face and her eyes on the speaker, never looking 
at or speaking to-Bodewin again, except to 
say good-evening to him in her quietest man- 
ner when the company broke up. 

Bodewin lingered after the other guests 
had gone and smoked another pipe with Hill- 
bury. The latter remarked upon Miss New- 
bold’s beauty. It was too obvious to call for 
discussion, though Hillbury invited one by 
saying that she was too unconscious to be 
thoroughly graceful, and that to him she 
seemed like a preposterously handsome boy. 

“Oh, come!” said Bodewin, “ If she were 
a coguette with that face and figure, where 
should we be? Heaven is merciful, after all!” 

When the pipe was finished Bodewin took 
his way along the ditch walk alone. The 
Craig cabin was dark as he passed it. He 
stopped on the foot-bridge and leaned upon 
the rail, watching the current slide under the 
shadow of the bridge and out again into the 
light. A reflection of the moon, now high 
overhead, floated in the black water of the 
ditch. It wavered and widened and shrunk, 
as the water shifted its levels under the golden 
gleam. It struck Bodewin as a rather dreary 
thing that he should have been so startled by 
a girl’s impulsive question. It showed how 
seldom girls had taken the trouble to ask him 
questions, even uncomplimentary ones, about 
himself. Absolutely, out of the processions 
of fair, unapproachable women, to whom all 
his life he had been a stranger, not one had 
ever stepped aside to challenge his slightest 
individual action, seriously and from an ethi- 
cal point of view. He had had the usual 
temptations which come to men through 
women. A fair one now and then had smiled 
at him, or so he had fancied, from the virgin 


ranks, and her blithe glances had made rig 
in his breast for a brief space, though he hag 
not greatly admired the generosity or great 
coveted the giver. But this was a departur 
of a different sort. He half distrusted it,—y 
a man with a conscience inevitably distrusy 
his neighbor who reminds him of it,— but he 
could not distrust the girl herself. Newbold, 
daughter! What precious unknown quantity 
had gone to complete that equation! Wel 
it wasn’t so disagreeable for a first experience 
of the kind. Its novelty was not its onl 
charm. He half wished, now that it was too 
late, that he had tried to answer her question, 
and so admitted in some sort her right to ast 
it. It might have ended in a rather piquant 
flirtation on high moral grounds, since they wer 
to be so much longer together in the camp; 
but now there was small likelihood of any 
concession on her part. She had withow 
doubt the true woman’s art to punish a ma 
for her own offense against him. 


V. 
AN OFFSET TO THE DINNER. 


Miss NEwBOLD’s opportunity to retrieve 
herself came, not many days later, through 
the innocent machinations of Mrs. Craig 
Mrs. Craig also wished to retrieve herseli 
She had given the Newbolds a bad dinner, 
Atonement was out of the question wher 
Mr. Newbold was concerned, unless it might 
be through making Mr. Newbold’s daughter 
happy. Her head had not touched her pillow, 
the night after the dinner, before it began 
comparing rides and walks and excursions 
in various directions, with a view to Miss 
Newbold’s amusement. Chance, after all, 
decided her choice. Mr. Hillbury offered 4 
professional errand of his own as an excuse 
for a ride half-way to the top of one of the 
famed peaks of the neighboring range. A 
party was quickly made up. Mr. Newbold 
at the outset declined to attempt a twenty: 
mile ride on horseback including a good deal 
of mountain work; but he was obviously 
pleased with the plan, for his daughter's sake. 
Bodewin was invited, Mrs. Craig informing 
him that he was expected to supply those minot 
passages without which a pleasure party, like 
dance music, is flat. 

“ We are all monotonously major, every one 
of us,— Mr. Hillbury, Miss Newbold, Joe, and 
myself. You must come along and changt 
the key.” 

The riders made an early start from the 
Wiltsie House. Mr. Newbold stood on the 
curbstone and watched them out of sight, 
Josephine taking the lead, with Mr. Craig 00 
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her right and Hillbury on her left, followed if not always beautiful region. The keen edge 
by Mrs. Craig with Bodewin beside her, on had passed from her mortification with regard 
his bald-faced bay. Half a mile beyond the to Bodewin. She was content to let him keep 
camp they left the stage-road for one of the his impressions of her, however unfortunate 
many stony trails which climbed the sides of they might be, without any effort on her part 
the gulch, branching in various directions to correct them, so long as a morning as per- 
towards as many different mines. Always as- fect as this found herstill in tune. So healthy 
cending northward, they crossed the belt of and so honest a girl could not keep her head 
burned timber and entered the dark and low because of a single slip, which hurt her 
fragrant spruce woods, the last and toughest through her delicacy rather than her con- 
growth on the mountain-side. Here they science, and merely affected her passing rela- 
rode singly in a green twilight chinked with tions with a stranger. In forgiving herself, she 
golden lights. The trail was barely distin- forgave Bodewin and was at peace with the 
guishable ; the horses’ hoofs fell with a soft world. Nevertheless, stranger as he was, she 
thudon the thick-sifted layers of spruce needles, wished, before he drifted out of her life alto- 
or struck, with a hollow ring, the trunk of a gether, that he could be cleared of the re- 
fallen tree in stepping over it. No bird-calls proach which still clung to him in her 
broke the stillness; no sounds of any kind be- thoughts. Was it through listlessness merely 
trayed the small furtive activities of forest and vain obliviousness that he keptsilent when 
habitants. It was late, even for the season the truth was demanded of him? Was it 
of wild flowers fed from the cold-bosomed likely that in the past his life-threads had be- 
snows of the range. A few patches of the come entangled with those of Harkins—a 
inextinguishable fire-weed lighted the dim man whom common report called an unscru- 
slopes; and occasionally, beside the trail, pulous rogue, though a merry one, and gen- 
there bloomed in its weird beauty a poppy- erous enough with his spoils when won? 
shaped flower on a long hair-like stem with What could there be in common between 
petals colored like the wings of a lunar moth. them? Yet she constantly heard it said that 

From time to time Josephine, riding ahead, Bodewin would not appear against Harkins. 
tried the silence shyly with her voice. It was Why not? Well, let it go! She was sure to 
a voice with one or two exquisite notes in it do some one, perhaps more than one, some 
beside the note, ever welcome, of youth. It horrible injustice in her thoughts, if she let 


was like a human response to the dumb litany them dwell on this subject, which had already 
of the forest. Josephine was happy to be on proved a pitfall to her discretion. 
horseback in a new and singularly interesting, 


(To be continued.) Mary Hallock Foote. 
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ITY of homes and in my heart my home, 
Though other streets exact a grudging fee: — 

How leap my pulses when afar I see 

The dawn creep whitening down thy solemn dome! 
For now my care-restricted steps may roam 

Thy urban groves—a forest soon to be — 

Where, like thy shining river, placid, free, 

Contentment dwells and beckons me to come. 


Ah, city dear to lovers!—that dost keep 
For their delight what Mays and what Novembers!—- 
Kindling the flame, and if it ever sleep, 
New-lighting it within the breathing embers: 
Dear even in their sorrow! for when they weep 
’Tis for rare joys, scarce known till Love remembers. 


Robert Underwood Johnson. 





THE 


THEIR EXISTING AGREEMENT 
, i} associative tendency of the Christian 

masses has shown itself wherever they 
could act freely together. In our own country 
for more than a hundred years there has been 
a steady effort after religious unity, following 
the political movement through the successive 
stages of the colonization, the confederation, 
the constitution, and the recent consolidation 
of the United States. During the colonial 
period the few mission churches scattered 
along the Atlantic coast were temporarily 
fused together by the evangelistic labors of 
Whitefield and Wesley. In the revolutionary 
war they were simply massed and compacted 
in the common struggle for civil as well as 
religious freedom. Since the declaration of 
independence we have seen them at first 
separately organizing themselves, and then 
spontaneously combining in great common 
causes, such as the American Bible Society, 
the American Tract Society, the American 
Sunday School Union, the American Boards 
of Domestic and Foreign Missions, as well as 
the various moral reforms in which they be- 
came leagued against vice and infidelity on 
the platform of their common Christianity. 
In the late civil war they appeared as one holy 
phalanx of charity and mercy in the Sanitary 
and Christian commissions; and at the pres- 
ent time they are interlaced by a network of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Inter- 
Denominational Alliances and Church Con- 
gresses, designed to combine them practically 
in Christian work and intercourse, to say noth- 
ing of inter-ecclesiastical councils, based upon 
organic bonds of unity between kindred 
churches. 

It is true that all such compacts, being tem- 
porary expedients, as fast as they serve their 
purposes must decay and disappear ; and it is 
also true that in some cases the dissolution of 
a league of churches has been followed by 
their seeming recoil and reassertion of sec- 
tarian peculiarities in more pronounced form 
than ever, as may now be seen in the various 
boards of charity and missions maintained by 
the different denominations. But it will be 
found at the same time that another set of 
causes has been tending, if not to bring them 
together again in closer bonds and on a more 
enduring basis, yet at least to reveal to them, 
more and more clearly, the ultimate grounds 
of a true organic unity. 


UNITED CHURCHES OF 


IN DOCTRINE, 


THE UNITED STATES. 


POLITY, AND WORSHIP. 


By the organic unity of churches is her 
meant such unity as inheres in their internal 
organization, and is traceable in their forms 
of doctrine, government, and worship, as well 
as in their whole historic life and development; 
and is not, therefore, due to any mere artificial 
arrangement or conscious effort. Institutions 
are not made, but grow; and sometimes they 
grow so slowly that one generation rejects as 
irrational and visionary what the next genera. 
tion accepts as the logic of events. Whol 
churches, as well as states, have thus been 
reasoned out of the divine right of English 
monarchy and American slavery; and it is 
safe to assume that any scheme of ecclesias- 
tical union which could now be devised, even 
though the true one,.would be repudiated, 
perhaps by all existing denominations, as in 
volving the suppression of some essential truth 
or the sacrifice of some valuable principle. 
We are not yet ready for such schemes, and 
it would only be a waste of time to discuss 
them. The first lesson to be learned is that 
the unification of the American churches, if it 
is ever to come at all, cannot be precipitated 
by platforms, coalitions, compromises, in short 
by any mere external association of the dif 
ferent denominations, which leaves them still 
without internal modification and vital con- 
nection, as true and living branches of the 
Vine of Christ. 

How then is such organic unity or union 
ever to be reached? Perhaps we can trace a 
rough likeness between the case of the Amer: 
can churches at the present time and that of 
the American states at the close of the revolu- 
tion. The articles of confederation had proved 
a ropeofsand. The colonies, in becoming inde- 
pendent of the British crown, had also become 
independent of one another, and with their 
diverse creeds, institutions, races, and climates, 
seemed on the verge of anarchy. It was not 
until they had surrendered some of their 
sovereign attributes and readjusted their 
whole domestic polity, that they could come 
into the more perfect union of the constitution; 
and ever since then they have been racked 
with internal conflicts, until at last welded 
together by the fiery blows of civil war. In 
like manner the different denominations, after 
having been loosely confederated in various 
compacts and alliances, are falling apart i 
fresh estrangement, wasting their resources if 
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THE UNITED CHURCHES 


mere propagandism, and often wrangling 
over time-worn theological issues in the face 
of their common foes. And now, it is thought 
by some, they can only be driven together 
again by the rod of persecution. The peace 
of Westphalia, they will tell us, was but a 
truce, and the warfare once waged between 
the Catholic and Protestant powers of Europe 
is yet to be decided by some terrible intestine 
struggle within our own borders, fulfilling the 
great Armageddon of the Apocalypse. With 
the sects thus cast into the furnace of afflic- 
tion, to be purged of their errors, and melted 
and molded to one likeness, the church 
militant is at length to come forth from the 
ordeal united and triumphant. 

We need not, however, push a mere politi- 
cal analogy so far. Rather may we hope that 
the age of religious wars is past, and that any 
remaining issues between religious parties are 
to be fought out, not with carnal weapons, but 
with spiritual. Certainly the American churches 
have at least gained all the freedom that they 
need. Free of the state and free of one another, 
they may now peacefully work out their re- 
spective missions without let or hindrance. 
But whilst thus left to the combined action of 
providential events and spiritual causes, it is 
inevitable that in the long future they will 
undergo much modification, perhaps gradual 
assimilation to each other, or to some one 
divine model towards which they are tending. 
Despite their present divided and distracted 
appearance, if we will survey them from a 
high outside point of view, in a Christian, 
philosophical mood, we shall discern amongst 
them vast unifying tendencies which have 
been operating quietly through successive 
generations, and which can only be measured 
by comparing one period of their history with 
another. We can no more control such ten- 
dencies than we can control the winds of 
heaven. It is the part of wisdom to recognize 
them and shape our course by means of them. 
We need not forsake our respective positions ; 
we cannot force an immediate harmony of 
views ; but at least we may profitably engage 
in a study of the existing germs or grounds 
of organic unity in the American churches. 

In entering upon this study, whatever 
theories of the Church we may severally hold, 
we should lay aside even just prejudices, so 
far as to take into view impartially the various 
Christian bodies claiming an ecclesiastical 
title and jurisdiction, which are coextensive 
with the nation, or which may be otherwise 
due them in courtesy, such as the “ Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church in North America,” the 
“Methodist Episcopal Church of America” 
(Northern and Southern), the “ Presbyterian 
Church in the United States” (Northern and 
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Southern), the “ Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States,” the “ Reformed Church 
in America” (Dutch), the “ Reformed Church 
in the United States” (German), the “ Roman 
Catholic Church,” the “ United Brethren” 
(German and Moravian), the “ United Pres- 
byterian Church of America,” the “ Univer- 
salist Church in the United States,” the 
“ Baptist Churches” (Calvinistic and Armin- 
ian), the “ Congregational Churches” (Trini- 
tarian),the “ Disciples of Christ”(Campbellite), 
the “Society of Friends,” the “ Unitarian 
Churches.” Some of these bodies, and others 
which might have been named, are incon- 
siderable in numbers and influence, and not 
likely to play any chief part in the develop- 
ment of American Christianity. Confining our 
attention to the great Christian denominations 
of the country, we may fairly concede to them 


or less perfectly organized ; and our task will 
be to look into their respective forms of doc- 
trine, of polity, and of worship, in search of 
the three corresponding grounds of unity 
which are afforded by their dogmatic agreement, 
their ecclesiastical or political likeness, and their 
liturgical culture. 

The first of these three grounds of unity is 
the least hopeful. Perfect consent in theolog- 
ical views, were it attained between the dif- 
ferent denominations, might indeed issue in 
their perfect union, if not in one and the same 
organization, since among other doctrines it 
would include the same doctrine of church 
polity ; but it may be doubted if such consent 
is in the nature of the case attainable. Doc- 
trinal distinctions are largely due to the para- 
doxical relations of essential truths which are 
alike derived from Holy Scripture, as well as 
to original diversities in human nature which 
are alike legitimate. Accordingly they ap- 
peared among the Apostles themselves in the 
two schools of St. Paul and St. Peter; they 
were renewed among the church-fathers by 
Augustine and Pelagius; they were reaffirmed 
among the schoolmen by Thomas Aquinas 
and Dun Scotus; they were emphasized among 
the reformers by Calvin and Arminius; they 
were early transferred to our own churches 
by Whitefield and Wesley, and have since 
spread with enormous growth over the whole 
continent; and they are likely to continue in 
some form until the end of the world. 

If history teaches anything plainly, it shows 
that the attempt to organize churches on the 
basis of mere dogmatic distinctions will al- 
ways tend to schism ratherthan to unity. They 
often exclude more true Christians than they 
include, and sooner or later go to pieces in 
some fresh dissension. And even more diffi- 
cult would it be to connect together conflicting 
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churches on such a basis. It is certain that 
none of the leading Protestant confessions, 
not the Augsburg, not the Belgic or Heidel- 
burg, not the Westminster, not the Thirty-nine 
Articles would now be generally accepted by 
the American churches. It is doubtful if any 
of the great Catholic creeds, the Athanasian, 
the Nicene, or even the Apostles’ Creed, would 
afford a platform broad enough to embrace 
all the denominations calling themselves 
Christian. And still less could they be mar- 
shalled together by any of the new-made creeds 
of our own time and country. 

Nor can it be said that such attempts as 
have hitherto been made at a dogmatic con- 
federation of churches have been very suc- 
cessful or promising. ‘The Evangelical Alliance 
of Protestant churches, though based upon a 
partial consent in doctrine, takes a polemical 
attitude by its very name against the Roman 
Catholic Church. The proposed league of the 
Protestant Episcopal and Russian Greek 
churches would have excluded all the other 
Protestant churches, besides covertly involv- 
ing the gravest doctrinal differences. Even 
the Presbyterian churches in their late general 
council could not reach a consensus of their 
own kindred standards. The Congregational 
churches, discarding all the old creeds, are 
engaged in framing a new one. And other 
large family groups of churches, such as the 
Baptist and the Methodist, show but few'signs 
of either agreeing among themselves or seek- 
ing agreement with the rest of the American 
churches. 

To see how complex is the problem before 
us, we should need only to bring together the 
various creeds and confessions for comparison 
and contrast and arrange them in their de- 
grees of difference between the extremes of 
Catholicism and Protestantism. It would be 
found, at the first view, that the points of 
variance are simply endless, embracing a vari- 
ety of opinions upon numerous questions in 
every department of sacred science, theology, 
anthropology, christology, soteriology, eccle- 
siology, eschatology. On closer examination 
we would see that the two extremes of Uni- 
tarianism and Romanism, in their latest out- 
come, would utterly refuse to coalesce, consent- 
ing in nothing but the few articles of natural 
religion which Christianity has in common 
with Judaism and Paganism. Next, we would 
find that between these extremes the chief 
evangelical confessions, whilst agreeing with 
the Roman Catholic creeds in some essential 
doctrines, such as the trinity, the incarnation, 
the atonement, disagree with them in others 
no less essential, and still further disagree 
among themselves by all the differences known 
to Lutheranism,Calvinism, Arminianism. Then, 
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we would discover that the Lutheran, Calvin. 
istic, and Arminian confessions, though largely 
consentient as to the chief essential doctrines 
termed evangelical, are most widely dissen. 
tient as to some relatively non-essential doc. 
trines, such as are held by Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and Congregationalists. And, 
lastly, we would see that it is precisely some 
one of these non-essential doctrines which 
each denomination puts in the front as its 
standard, claims as the source of its life and 
the only reason for its existence, and often 
cherishes as an inherited faith, hallowed by 
the blood of martyrs and endeared by all the 
associations of home and kindred. In a word, 
the concords of American creeds would be so 
drowned and lost in their discords as to leave 
us hopeless of anything like a true doctrinal 
harmony. 

From this showing of the case, it is plain 
that the utmost we can hope for is some 
ultimate consensus which cannot now be 
formulated into a common creed of the 
churches, but must belargely matter of surmise 
and speculation. We may assume, not un- 
reasonably, that it will exhibit the essential 
faith in distinction from the non-essential, and 
exalt the great things in which Christians 
agree above the small things in which they 
differ; and we may expect, on good grounds, 
that in the course of its evolution some dog- 
mas will be sloughed off as erroneous, others 
reduced to a relative importance, and still 
others left indifferent. But we cannot hope 
to see it start forth at one blow as a feat of 
logic by some ambitious peace-maker, or even 
carefully wrought out as a piece of legislative 
wisdom by some advanced body of divines 
met to adjust the disputes of Christendom. 
Rather must we look forward to it as toa 
coming survival of truth over error, to be 
slowly evolved from the present conflict of 
opinion, in the general progress of Christian 
knowledge, and through a growing spirit of 
Christian freedom, charity, tolerance and 
catholicity. . 

It is a cheering remark of Dr. Schaff, at the 
close of his survey of the creeds of Christen- 
dom, “ that the age of separation and division 
is passing away, and the age of the reunion 
of divided Christendom is beginning to dawn.” 
Glance at some of the grounds of this inspir- 
ing hope here in our country. In the first place, 
we should not overlook the doctrinal agree- 
ment already known and expressed, such as 
the consent of the Roman Catholic and some 
Protestant churches in the Athanasian, Nicene, 
and Apostles’ creeds; the consent of the 
Lutheran and Moravian churches in the Augs- 
burg confession; the consent of the various 
Episcopal churches, the Protestant, the Meth- 
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odist, the Reformed, in the Thirty-Nine 
Articles; the consent of the Congregational, 
the Baptist, and the various Presbyterian 
churches in the Westminster Standards, to- 
gether with the indorsement by the reunited 
Presbyterian Church of the Heidelberg cate- 
chism of the Dutch and German Reformed 
churches. In the second place, we may find 
some tendencies to a doctrinal agreement 
between these different groups of churches,— 
in their American revisions of these various 
standards which show, now and then, a slight 
though unsought mutual approximation ; in 
their fraternal intercourse, which always brings 
into view a large latent consent in the great 
evangelical doctrines of our common Chris- 
tianity; in their very controversies, which 
often serve only to show how trifling is their 
dissensus as compared with their fundamen- 
tal consensus; and even in their heretical 
departures, which sometimes express that 
consensus with a primitive simplicity free from 
the scholastic technicality of the old creeds, 
whilst their pulpit expositions of it are ever 
setting it forth with scriptural freedom, fresh- 
ness, and power. And lastly, we may every- 
where discern the signs of a waning interest 
in the mere dogmatic distinctions, which 
have long hindered the growth and asser- 
tion of a true doctrinal agreement,— such 
as the decline of theological controversy in 
the New England churches; the disappear- 
ance of the old and new schools in the 
reunited Presbyterian Church; the compre- 
hension of doctrinal differences within the 
Episcopal Church, and the rise of Broad 
church parties in other churches; the spread 
of open communion in the Baptist churches ; 
the liberty of preaching in the Methodist 
Church ; the allowance of heretical departures 
in many churches up to the point of scandal ; 
the searching revision of creeds in the light of 
modern thought and science; the disuse of 
the old scholastic catechisms, the decay of 
polemic preaching, and the growing preference 
for evangelical themes of a moral and prac- 
tical purport. Through the silent action of 
such causes, it may yet happen in some dis- 
tant future, not indeed that all dogmas shall 
be obliterated, but subordinated and graduated 
in harmony with the one universal faith. Even 
now, could the American churches, leaving 
their existing standards unchanged, be simply 
confederated in a formal profession of the 
Nicene or Apostles’ creed, in which most of 
them might readily join, their denominational 
dogmas would at once sink towards a proper 
relative value, their essential consensus would 
begin to emerge into view, and so far forth 
they would appear to the world as the United 
Churches of the United States. 
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The second and more hopeful ground of 
unity is that of ecclesiastical likeness or affin- 
ity in church government. The problem is no 
longer to produce agreement as to the whole 
mass of dogmas, but only a single doctrine or 
set of doctrines of minor importance except 
when made by some extreme view to involve 
other more essential doctrines. And it would 
seem easier to secure external attachment to 
an ecclesiastical polity than internal unanimity 
in all the endless points of theological science. 
Experience has shown that Christians who 
agree in scarcely anything else may hold the 
same views of church government and even 
dwell together in the same organization. The 
church has often included different schools of 
theology, but no school of theology ever yet 
included the whole church. Indeed, it is a 
common reproach of Protestantism that in its 
grand effort for freedom and progress, it has 
given birth to a medley of jarring sects, by 
exaggerating doctrinal differences which had 
been allowed and adjusted within the pale of 
the church from the Apostles’ time until the 
Reformation. And that such outward eccle- 
siastical unity may be more than the mere 
enforced uniformity or feigned conformity, so 
often charged against state-churches, might be 
proved by examples in free churches where no 
political restraints have been imposed. Even 
conflicting churches, the most unlike in their 
dogmatic standards, Lutheran, Calvinistic, 
Arminian, Socinian, may be found substan- 
tially alike in their ecclesiastical organization. 

In order to bring into view these latent af- 
finities of the American churches, we may 
conveniently group them in three great classes 
according to their structural likeness: First, 
Congregational, those which make each local 
congregation self-governed and independent, 
such as the Baptist, the Unitarian, and the Or- 
thodox churches; Second, Presbyterial, those 
which unite congregations under presbyteries 
composed of representative clergymen and 
laymen, such as the Lutheran, the Dutch and 
German Reformed, and the various Presby- 
terian churches; Third, Episcopal, those which 
subordinate both congregations and presbyter- 
ies to bishops as a higher order of clergymen, 
such as the Methodist, the Protestant, and 
the Reformed Episcopal, the Moravian, and 
the Roman Catholic churches, It will be seen 
at a glance that these three classes, when 
viewed together, present a scale rising from 
the simplest to the most complex forms of pol- 
ity, and on closer inspection it would be found 
that each higher class includes the lower with 
more or less modification, Presbyterian 
churches being not without Congregational ele- 
ments and Episcopal churches being not with- 
out Presbyterial elements. 
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Nor can it be said that some organic union 
of these more or less kindred organizations 
would be wholly beyond analogy and prece- 
dent. In lessthantwo hundred years the world 
has seen a medley of incongruous polities, 
theocratic, monarchic, democratic, aristocratic, 
grow up into that cluster of homogeneous re- 
publics known as the United States, by a 
series of transforming events,— first by the as- 
cendancy of the Protestant over the Catholic 
powers in North America, then by the revolu- 
tionary destruction of the royal and proprietary 
charters in the colonies, and at last by a 
vindicated constitution forever guaranteeing 
the freedom of states, classes, and races. And 
so complete a political metamorphosis could 
not but affect the religious bodies which have 
been more or less involved in it. Freed thereby 
from the papal supremacy, from a foreign es- 
tablishment, and from all connection with our 
own government, they were at the same time 
freed from the causes which once drove them 
asunder, and brought under the causes which 
have since drawn them together. Not only 
has each group of kindred churches been fra- 
ternizing and coalescing, Congregational with 
Congregational, Presbyterial with Presbyterial, 
Episcopal with Episcopal, but the different 
groups have been growing like each other in 
their structure as well as in their aim and spirit. 
Congregational churches, no longer in conflict 
with a Presbyterian parliament and monarchy, 
have themselves been becoming Presbyterial 
with their series of representative associations, 
consociations, conferences, and councils, and 
their facile combination with Presbyterian bod- 
ies in fit emergencies. Presbyterial churches, 
delivered from a prelatical peerage as well as 
from state patronage, have been allowing Con- 
gregational freedom in their parishes and 
adopting Episcopal elements in their oversee- 
ing boards, agencies, and secretaryships, as 
well as becoming pervaded with church ten- 
dencies. Episcopal churches, freed from royal 
control and left wholly self-dependent, have 
been admitting Presbyterial deputies, clerical 
and lay, into their diocesan conventions and 
standing committees, and otherwise curtailing 
the extraneous powers of the episcopate; 
whilst some churchmen have almost stript it 
of doctrinal significance and left it with a mere 
expediential or political value, as a sort of 
Episcopal Presbyterianism or so-called Con- 
gregationalism tinctured with Episcopacy. 
Reformed Episcopalians interpret the Ordinal 
in the sense of the early Presbyterian school 
of Archbishop Usher. Methodist Episcopalians 
also hold to an Episcopacy without apostolic 
succession, and have adopted lay-representa- 
tion as well as lay-preaching in their adminis- 
trative policy. The Moravians practically 
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tend to a kind of Presbyterian Episcopacy, 
Even the Roman Catholics, at the late Plen. 
ary Council, seem to have taken the first Step 
towards bringing their Episcopal system into 
formative contact with republican institutions 
At the same time the average American lay. 
man has a growing dislike of hierarchical or. 
ders and exclusive pretensions. With the 
exception of the Anglican and Roman Catho. 
lic churchmen who claim a divine right and 
special grace in their own ministry, the chief 
Christian bodies have been fast becoming 
congruous in polity as well &s consentient in 
doctrine. It is conceivable that these assimi- 
lative changes may go on, together with les. 
sening dogmatic differences, until all existing 
ecclesiastical distinctions shall have become 
more superficial than fundamental, more nom. 
inal than real, if not themselves be merged in 
some comprehensive polity which shall be at 
once Congregational, Presbyterial, and Epis- 
copal, and wherein Protestant freedom and 
intelligence shall appear reconciled with 
Catholic order andauthority. Already, indeed, 
were it possible for the leading denominations 
to give visible expression to their own hidden 
structural unity by acts of mutual recognition, 
organic connection, and coéperative charity, 
like the scattered bones which Ezekiel saw 
coming together into a great army they would 
at once start into new life and activity as the 
United Churches of the United States. 

Hitherto we may seem to have been inves- 
tigating grounds of unity which are obscure 
and only lead out into a visionary future ; but 
the one still to be considered — liturgical cul- 
ture — belongs to our own time, and calls for 
practical thought and action, 


Ir would seem that the first step towards 
true church unity must be liturgical rather 
than doctrinal or strictly ecclesiastical. Chris- 
tians who differ cannot begin to agree until 
they come together in the region of devout 
feeling and are thus predisposed to brotherly 
concord. Hence it was amid the Pentecostal 
fervors in the early church that all divisions 
of race, language, lineage, sect and party be- 
come for the time effaced; and ever since 
then it has been found that in the fire of true 
devotion the sternest sectarian feuds melt 
away and are forgotten. People of all creeds, 
Calvinists, Arminians, Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Methodists, can and do unite 
in performing the same acts of worship, in 
observing the same sacraments, and in com- 
memorating the same religious events. And 
such devotions are not confined to times and 
scenes of revival excitement. When they have 
become expressed liturgically in time-hallowed 
hymns and prayers which breathe the common 
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Christian heart of all ages, in significant rites 
and emblems which set forth the essential 
Christian faith in all churches, and in annual 
festivals which thrill the whole Christian world 
with the consciousness of great Christian facts 
and doctrines, there is then afforded a perma- 
nent practical communion of saints between 
different denominations. . 

Itissuch a liturgical fusion that haslong been 
going on amongst us, hidden and unnoticed. 
The great historical churches, whose doctrinal 
standards have remained fixed for generations 
and whose ecclesiastical bounds are still jeal- 
ously guarded, have meanwhile been so mod- 
ifying their service-books and insensibly so 
interchanging their modes of worship that 
now, with scarce a thought of any incongruity, 
Catholic creeds are recited in Protestant 
assemblies, Anglican rites are couched in 
Lutheran forms, Presbyterian prayers are in- 
toned by Episcopalian priests, Wesleyan hymns 
are sung after Calvinistic sermons, portions 
of High Mass are chanted by Covenanter 
choirs, and Puritan cathedrals are decked with 
Christmas evergreens and Easter flowers. It 
is in fact no longer possible to ignore a deep 
and wide-spread liturgical movement perva- 
ding the leading denominations like a ground- 
swell and threatening some day to upheave 
and bury out of sight the sectarian differences 
in which the popular mind has ceased to take 
interest. The general demand, as we are often 
told by the secular press, is for more of Chris- 
tian life and worship and less of a mere meta- 
physical and polemical theology. ‘The people, 
not content with having the choicest literature 
and oratory in the sermon, are calling for the 
aids of music and architecture in the service 
and secretly revolting from a mode of wor- 
ship in which a theological lecture is the one 
all-absorbing feature and by which feeling 
has been divorced from expression, devotion 
from art, and doctrine from every-day life. 
In some denominations, as in the Lutheran, 
the Dutch and German Reformed, the Pres- 
byterian and the Methodist, their own defunct 
liturgies have been restored or republished 
and brought into discussion ; whilst in others 
attempts are made to construct new formula- 
nes, without regard to antiquity, catholicity 
or authority. At the same time, the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church has been reaping a har- 
vest of conversions not likely to have been 
made upon strictly dogmatic grounds, and is 
itself already engaged in the timely work of 
enriching the prayer-book and adapting it to 
American life and institutions. 

It would be a great mistake to think this 
whole movement due to the clergy alone or 
even confined to the educated and fashionable 
classes. In some churches the people have 
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been acquiring the liturgical culture which 
once belonged only to the priest and choir, and 
can say or sing in English the Gloria, 7e Deum, 
etc., whose Latin titles show their origin. 
Where such culture is not found, the plainest 
and rudest, gathered in slums or in the back- 
woods, seem glad to become active worshipers 
instead of mere passive listeners, and to have 
their devotion enkindled through the senses 
and the imagination as well as the intellect 
and conscience. And as if to insure such a 
culture in the future, the whole rising gener- 
ation in our Sunday-schools is being trained 
into a liturgical habit by a crude lectionary, 
responsive psalter, recited prayers, and often 
all the apphances of a dramatic ritual. 

Even those who do not sympathize with the 
movement have ceased to deride it, and ex- 
changing indifference for grave astonishment 
at its portentous bearing are casting about 
for means of explanation and resistance. By 
many of them it will no doubt be summarily 
set down to the account of our original de- 
pravity, as due to a general decline of vital 
religion, or to the increase of wealth, luxury, 
and fashion, or to the demoralizing influences 
of a civil war, or to some merely temporary 
excess or aberration of modern civilization. 
After duly allowing for such causes, however, 
we may still accept the new development as 
a necessary and in the main a sound reaction 
of the Protestant mind from an extreme into 
which it was driven under the impulse of the 
Reformation,— an extreme which was unavoid- 
able in so great a religious revolution and 
which was needed at the time for the purifica- 
tion of European Christianity and for the col- 
onization of the American churches, but 
which, now that those great ends have been 
attained, may well give place to some more 
moderate and reasonable course. In other 
words, it would seem the true policy neither 
to ignore nor to oppose this reactionary ten- 
dency, but to candidly recognize what is 
true and valuable in it, to indicate its needed 
checks and safeguards and to provide for its 
legitimate gratification. Weneed not renounce 
existing Protestantism as a failure; we can- 
not accept existing Catholicism as a success ; 
but surely we may look somewhere between 
these extremes for the path of wisdom and 
safety. 

On surveying the present state of religious 
culture we shall find two conflicting theories 
of worship, in neither of which exclusively is 
the great body of Christian people likely to 
abide. The one, for want of a better word, 
has been called revivalism; the other is known 
as ritualism. The one would take exalted 
religious sentiment amounting to rapture as 
the normal state of every worshiping con- 
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gregation ; the other aims at the outward ex- 
pression of religious sentiment in a ceremonial 
and artistic form, with the view of impressing 
the mind through the imagination and the 
senses. The most perfect example of revival- 
ism, the one to which it constantly appeals 
for its warrant, was the rapt assembly at 
Pentecost, with its many-tongued psalmists 
and inspired prophets, its transports and fer- 
vors and miraculous conversions. The typical 
illustration of ritualism, and that to which it 
naturally reverts for its model, was the medi- 
zval cathedral, with its supposed reénactment 
of the great tragedy of the Cross, amid all the 
zesthetical infiuences of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, and eloquence. Whilst the 
affinities of revivalism are with new and rude 
populations, which have neither the means 
nor the taste for literary and artistic modes 
of worship, the tendencies to ritualism are 
found in older and richer communities, whose 
culture and art must sooner or later permeate 
their religious as well as domestic and social 
life. 

Now, it is enough thus to fairly state the 
two theories in order to see that neither can 
hope to exterminate its opposite, or arrogate 
to itself the whole truth in respect to the vital 
matter of Christian worship. Too often their 
respective advocates have proceeded upon 
such an assumption, until they have simply 
become incapable of appreciating each other. 
The mere revivalist has ended in decrying 
all artistic culture as essentially irreligious, and 
conceiving it to be impossible for refined and 
fashionable people to be as good Christians 
as himself, whilst the mere ritualist has at 
length reduced his whole religion to a fine art, 
and learned to look upon all other manifesta- 
tions of religious feeling as vulgar rant and 
hypocrisy. But the history of Christianity 
shows that neither tendency can be safely 
pushed to an extreme, Even in the primitive 
church the revival spirit, with all the advan- 
tage of miraculous gifts, gave rise to so shock- 
ing abuses that the Apostles enjoined a more 
decorous and formal mode of worship, and 
often since then, when not wisely checked 
and guided, it has fostered a spasmodic type 
of piety, consisting of nervous exaltations, fol- 
lowed by dreary collapses, destructive of all 
normal church growth and healthy Christian 
activity. In like manner the ritualistic spirit 
very soon began to harden the simple usages 
of primitive worship into an elaborate cere- 
monial to which all the arts contributed, until 
the church became a temple of the Christian 
Muses ; and in our day even that earnest ex- 
pression of a once living belief has sometimes 
given place to a mere scenic symbolism akin 
in effect to the spectacular drama. 
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At the same time, notwithstanding these 
extremes, the essential good that is in each 
tendency is still apparent. It would be folly 
to treat as mere morbid excitement such a 
great religious awakening as that which at. 
tended the preaching of Whitefield and Wes. 
ley when like new apostles they traversed the 
American colonies, kindling them into a flame 
of devotion ; and on the other hand it would 
be almost an insult to argue that liturgies 
foster a low type of Christian faith and prac. 
tice, in view of so illustrious examples as 
Bernard, Herbert, Taylor, and Keble. In our 
own time much of the earnest working Chris. 
tianity of the Church of England has gone 
into the ritualistic party, and in our own 
country a high order of liturgical service may 
be found associated not only with faithful 
pulpits, but with city charities and frontier 
missions. Even the evangelists, Moody and 
Sankey, resort to a kind of crude ritualism in 
their revival meetings, whilst the ritualist 
Fathers Maturin and Knox- Little tincture their 
ritual with a kind of mild revivalism. The 
simple truth is that both tendencies are legiti- 
mate and valuable within the .limits which 
they impose upon each other. There are 
churches, especially those still doing pioneer 
work, in which revival methods must long 
prevail ; and there may be times in the history 
of all churches when such methods will be 
needed to refresh their languid faith, and 
quicken them into new life ; but for the ordi- 
nary sound states of feeling in churches be- 
coming replenished with learning and culture, 
the need of a more or less literary and artistic 
form of worship presents itself as a foregone 
conclusion for which due provision should be 
made. 

It will be easy at this point tosneer at literary 
and artistic tastes as weak and trivial com- 
pared with religious interests. That is not the 
question : that may be granted. Nevertheless, 
the faculties used in the cultivation of letters 
and the fine arts, small as they may be, are an 
original part of human nature and essential to 
a fully developed manhood. Unless they be 
simply obliterated they must somehow share 
in the regenerative power of the Christian 
faith, and find their due place in any sym- 
metrical scheme of Christian nurture. Neglect 
them or train them apart from religious ideas 
and influences, and sooner or later they will 
ally themselves with vice and superstition, and 
at length appear in some terrible Nemesis of 
faith like that which avenged the Puritan rigor 
with the licentious reign of Charles II. More- 
over, it has become a practical question how 
to deal with them. The culture which has 
invaded our homes cannot be kept out of our 
churches. In fact it has already come into 
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them, and come to stay. If we will not go 
back to the Puritan meeting-house, the 
Covenanter psalm-singing, the Methodist 
camp-meeting, the Quaker silence, we must 
go forward to some new adjustment of the 
advanced civilization and Christianity of our 
day. 

Precisely what that adjustment should be, 
how far the contemporaneous literature and 
art of a community can be wisely admitted 
within the sphere of Christian worship, it might 
not be easy to decide as an abstract question. 
Practically, however, as we have seen, it is 
being settled for us by the course of providen- 
tial events, by the spontaneous working and 
interaction of the two interests. The much- 
dreaded corruption of religion by science, of 
piety by art, of devotion by taste, has not 
come to pass. Allowing for exceptions, we 
may fearlessly claim just the opposite result. 
Pulpits as orthodox and steadfast as any of 
the last generation are to-day reénforced 
with all the stores of modern literature, and 
applying Scripture doctrine, as never before, 
to current questions in trade, morals, politics, 
and philosophy. Congregations, as devout 
and earnest as any once gathered in the barn- 
like chapel or imitated Greek temple, are now 
worshiping in Christian buildings amid Chris- 
tian emblems and legends, and with the aid 
of choir and organ offering up the glorias 
and canticles of a Christian ritual. In short, 
churches which have been longest on the soil 
and most fairly express our national life and 
social growth, without any loss of their early 
purity and zeal, and without the least com- 
promise of their distinctive orthodoxy, are 
adopting all the elements of liturgical worship. 

Leaving it to appear hereafter how much 
of this movement is crude and rash and likely 
to pass away, we come at once to the practi- 
cal questions, How is it to be met and satis- 
fied? Whereto does it tend ? And to the for- 
mer question the answer is plain, that it can 
not be met and satisfied by new-made liturgies 
or patchwork services. Such expedients pro- 
ceed upon a misconception of the true liturgic 
ideal as an historical growth and flower of the 
piety of the whole church in all lands and 
ages. In distinction from extemporaneous 
worship, a liturgy is a system for both minister 
and people of fixed forms of prayer and praise, 
of administering rites and ceremonies, of me- 
thodically reading the Holy Scriptures, of 
commemorating Christian events and doctrines, 
together with any literary and artistic aids 
which may be afforded by the existing state 
of religious culture. Such a system cannot be 
made by one man, ina day. To attempt it 
would be to set at nought the wisdom of eight- 
een centuries of Christian worship. It would 
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be the absurdity of composing new hymns as 
well as prayers, of framing new creeds, of cel- 
ebrating the Lord’s Supper, baptism, matri- 
mony and burial with new ceremonies, of con- 
structing tables of Scripture lessons which 
have never been tested, and of instituting 
Christian festivals of which the church has 
never heard. It is something like this absurd- 
ity which is perpetrated whenever a liturgy- 
maker sits down in his study to write out an 
original and complete formulary for the use 
of his people or of his denomination, in ig- 
norahce, and sometimes in contempt of the 
devotional treasures which have been accu- 
mulating for ages. 

And scarcely any better is the incongruous 
mixture sometimes made of liturgical with ex- 
temporaneous worship. Each is good in its 
own place, and either in place is better than 
the other out of place. In social prayer-meet- 
ings, especially during times of revival, the 
prayers, hymns, and exhortations will be free 
and spontaneous, and anything like a liturgy 
would be felt as an intolerable bondage ; but 
in large assemblies on public occasions there 
must be more of method and formality, and it 
would seem a strange impropriety, when we 
think of it, to improvise stated, ordinary acts 
of divine service, to extemporize the adminis- 
tration of solemn rites, to express the moods 
and wants of but one individual out of a thou- 
sand people and often leave their most essen- 
tial devotions to his chance impulse. And yet 
something very much like this will be endured 
by intelligent congregations who have taken 
steps to formulize their worship in some re- 
spects but not in others; who will come to- 
gether for impromptu services in a cathedral- 
like structure adapted to ritual uses ; who will 
insist upon a carefully written sermon, but sit 
listless through long desultory prayers ; who 
will let their children read the same appointed 
Scripture lesson with all the Sunday-schools in 
Christendom, but have their own public read- 
ing of God’s word arranged, if arranged at all, 
on some occult principle known to the minis- 
ter alone ; who will grope after him through 
a service supposed to be introductory to the 
unknown theme of his sermon ; who will only 
join him intelligently in saying a Psalter which 
was meant to be sung, or have his unpremed- 
itated effusions mixed with a few liturgical 
forms, such as the Lord's Prayer, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Commandments, the Glorias, torn 
piecemeal from their only proper liturgical 
connection ; who will keep anniversary days 
and weeks of prayer by human appointment, 
but discard the observance of Lent as without 
divine warrant, or perhaps celebrate Christmas, 
Good Friday and Easter as mere public or so- 
cial incidents, without regard to the Christian 
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year in which they find their true significance ; 
in a word, who will seek to blend fragments 
of the ancient liturgy with an otherwise infor- 
mal service. The wonder is that the two can 
live together, and it would seem certain that 
sooner or later one or the other will have to 
be abandoned. 

This brings us to the other practical ques- 
tion as to the issue of the liturgical movement, 
and the answer is already at hand,— it must 
have its logical conclusion in the English 
prayer-book as the only Christian liturgy 
worthy of the name. I do not forget the 
Lutheran, Dutch and German Reformed and 
early Presbyterian formularies, each admira- 
ble in its own day and for its own purpose; 
and were it at all likely that any of them could 
now come into general use among our churches, 
it might be well to pause and estimate their 
claims. But on their face it will be seen that, 
being of foreign origin and modern transla- 
tion, they are wanting in the quaint classical 
English of the age of Shakspere, as well as in 
that solemn Scriptural style which is so desir- 
able in order to separate the phrase of public 
worship from that of ordinary literature and 
conversation. Moreover, in their structure it 
will be found that they break more entirely 
with Christian antiquity than would now be 
deemed desirable, whilst their own contents, 
as we shall see, have been largely included in 
the prayer-book compilation, together with 
other forms of still greater liturgical value. 

Let it be here premised that by the English 
prayer-book in this essay is meant the liturgy 
of the Church of England as it has existed 
substantially for more than three hundred 
years, long before any ofthe American churches 
had come into being, and that liturgy chiefly 
in distinction from the Articles and the Ordi- 
nal, with neither of which is it indissolubly 
connected, as is shown, not only by their sep- 
arate origin and use, but also by the existence 
of other versions representing other views of 
doctrine and polity, Calvinistic, Arminian, 
Socinian, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Con, 
gregational. For the main purpose of this ar- 
gument the Protestant Episcopal edition, with 
which we are happily so familiar, need not be 
taken specially into account, but our attention 
simply fixed upon that ancient service, whose 
structure and contents have remained essen- 
tially the same through all the revisions to 
which it has been subjected and amid all the 
varieties in which it is still extant. 

The English liturgy, next to the English 
Bible, is the most wonderful product of the 
Reformation. The very fortunes of the book 
are the romance of history. As we trace its 
development, its rubrics seem dyed in the 
blood of martyrs ; its offices echo with polemic 
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phrases ; its canticles mingle with the battle. 
cries of armed sects and factions ; and its suc. 
cessive revisions mark the career of dynasties, 
states, and churches. Cavalier, covenanter, 
and puritan have crossed their swords over it; 
scholars and soldiers, statesmen and church. 
imen, kings and commoners, have united in 
defending it. England, Germany, Geneva, 
Scotland, America, have by turns been the 
scene of its conflicts. Far beyond the little 
island which was its birthplace, its influence 
has been silently spreading in connection with 
great political and religious changes, genera- 
tion after generation, from land to land, even 
where its name was never heard. 

At first sight, indeed, the importance which 
this book has acquired may seem quite beyond 
its merits, as the Bible itself might appear to 
a superficial observer a mere idol of bigotry 
and prejudice. But the explanation is in both 
cases somewhat the same. It is to be found 
in the fact that the prayer-book, like the sacred 
canon, is no merely individual production, 
nor even purely human work, but an ac 
cumulation of choice writings, partly divine, 
partly human, expressing the religious mind 
of the whole ancient and modern world, as 
enunciated by prophets and apostles, saints 
and martyrs, and formulated by councils, 
synods, and conferences, all seeking heavenly 
light and guidance. Judaism has given toit 
its lessons and psalter; Christianity has added 
its epistles and gospels; Catholicism has 
followed with its canticles, creeds, and collects; 
and Protestantism has completed it with its 
exhortations, confessions, and thanksgivings. 
At the same time each leading phase of the 
reformation has been impressed upon its com- 
posite materials. Lutheranism has molded 
its ritual; Calvinism has framed its doctrine; 
Episcopalianism has dominated both ritual 
and doctrine ; whilst Presbyterianism has sub- 
jected each to thorough revision. And the 
whole has been rendered into the pure English 
and with the sacred fervor peculiar to the 
earnest age in which it arose; has been wrought 
into a system adapted to all classes of men 
through all the vicissitudes of life; and has 
been tested and hallowed by three centuries 
of trial in every quarter of the globe. 

It would be strange if a work which thus 
has its roots in the whole Church of the past 
should not be sending forth its branches into 
the whole Church of the future ; and any one 
who will take the pains to study its present 
adaptations, whatever may have been his 
prejudices, must admit that there is no other 
extant formulary which is so well fitted 
to become the rallying-point and standard 
of modern Christendom. In it are to be 
found the means, possibly the germs, of a 
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just reorganization of Protestantism as well 
as an ultimate reconciliation with true Catholi- 
cism, such a catholicism as shall have shed 
everything sectarian and national, and re- 
tained only what is common to the whole 
Church of Christ in all ages and countries. 
Whilst to the true Protestant it offers evan- 
gelical doctrine, worship, and unity on the 
terms of the Reformation, it still preserves for 
the true Catholic the choicest formulas of 
antiquity, and to all Christians of every name 
opens a liturgical system at once Scriptural 
and reasonable, doctrinal and devotional, 
learned and vernacular, artistic and spiritual. 
It is not too much to say that were the prob- 
lem given, to frame out of the imperfectly 
organized and sectarian Christianity of our 
times a liturgical model for the communion 
of saints in the one universal church, the result 
might be expressed in some such compilation 
as the English Book of Common Prayer. 
This ideal fitness of the work to serve as 
the nucleus of a reunited Christianity will 
especially appear in the American churches, 
if we view it in connection with their histori- 
cal origin and their present condition. In the 
first place, it sustains historical relations to 
those churches, which, though forgotten or 
obscured, are vital and enduring. Owing to 
the mode of its compilation from other litur- 
gies, the very materials out of which it was 
at first formed have an organic affinity for the 
various ecclesiastical elements which now lie 
around it in this country as disjecta memora, 
as yet unassimilated and discordant. Whilst 
its Catholic or ancient portions, derived from 
the Greek and Latin churches, may be 
regarded as the common heritage of all Chris- 
tians, its Protestant portions can be traced 
back to their sources in those Reformed 
churches of Germany, Geneva, Holland, Scot- 
land and England in which the American 
churches have severally originated ; and were 
they now disposed to any formal correspond- 
ence or union, they would only have to come 
together in the light of their common history in 
order to see that the English prayer-book, next 
to the Holy Scriptures, affords the closest 
visible bonds between them. The Evangelical 
Lutheran church, besides recognizing in it 
some of the ancient Catholic formulas which 
she has also retained, could find in the offices 
of baptism, matrimony, and burial large por- 
tions of the liturgies of Luther, Melancthon, 
and Bucer. The Reformed churches (Dutch 
and German) could refer important parts of 
the daily prayer and communion service to a 
common origin with their own liturgies in the 
formularies of Calvin, Lasco, and Pollanus. 
The Presbyterian church, whose standards 
were framed mainly by presbyters of the 
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Church of England in the Westminster Assem- 
bly, could not only discern in the articles of 
religion the original skeleton of her confes- 
sion of faith, but trace through the entire lit- 
urgy her revising hand, and might regain a 
living embodiment of her directory of wor- 
ship in that amended prayer-book which some 
of her own founders strove to establish two 
centuries ago. The Protestant Episcopal 
church, the only church that has faithfully 
kept and honored the whole book among us, 
after guarding her connection with the Angli- 
can, Latin, and Greek churches, might also 
acknowledge her large indebtedness to other 
Protestant churches, now in a position, as 
never before, to recognize and respect their 
mutual relationship. The Methodist Episco- 
pal church, which herself originated in an Ox- 
ford movement, besides deriving the model of 
her polity from the Ordinal, still retains the 
prayer-book as edited and authorized by 
Wesley. Even the Congregational churches 
(Trinitarian, Unitarian, Baptist), though 
without the same historical continuity, might 
look for broken links in the Westminster cate- 
chisms and King’s Chapel prayer-book, as 
well as in the early Puritan revisions be- 
fore the rise of Independency. In fact 
nearly all the leading denominations, were they 
to retrace their history, would come back to 
the English liturgy as a work which their 
ecclesiastical forefathers did not so much aim 
to destroy as to amend; which they finally 
abandoned only in the larger interest of civil 
and religious freedom ; and which they might 
now, in the changed circumstances of another 
age and country, easily resume and modify 
without the least sacrifice of denominational 
pride or logical consistency. 

If this picture seem strange and visionary, 
let it be observed, in the second place, that 
the American churches for some time past 
have been steadily, though unconsciously, 
drifting back toward the midway position 
held by the English prayer-book between the 
extremes of Catholic and Protestant Chris- 
tianity. Whilst the European churches, 
Roman, Anglican, Scotch, Dutch, German, 
have for several centuries remained fixed in 
their original seats as state religions, with but 
little intercourse and mutual modification, the 
American churches meanwhile, escaping from 
these narrow confines, have migrated to an- 
otherhemisphere, become compacted together 
under a republican form of government, made 
free and equal before the law, and left to their 
own spontaneous development. The result is 
that they have been slowly rebounding from 
the rash extremes into which they were driven 
by sectarian warfare in the Old World, and, no 
longer held apart by political restraints, are 
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now under common impulses tending towards 
substantial unity in the midst of trivial diversity. 
In matters of order and worship. here and there, 
they have actually exchanged positions in 
their recoil, and come nearer to each other 
than to their respective mother churches on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Presbyterians 
have been adopting the liturgical usages 
which once kindled the wrath of Jenny Ged- 
des into a revolution of the three kingdoms, 
whilst Episcopalians have been admitting the 
lay elements which brought Archbishop Laud 
to the scaffold. Congregationalists are re- 
producing the church buildings which their 
ancestors defaced as Popish chapels, whilst 
American churchmen are proposing to make 
the old Puritan Thanksgiving a holy day in 
the Church year. Baptist ministers have 
begun to borrow from a prayer-book which 
John Bunyan renounced for the Elstow jail, 
whilst neighboring rectors have engaged in 
prayer-meetings which the bishops of that 
day would have legally suppressed as a crime. 
Methodist congregations, founded by John 
Wesley, have costly churches, service-books, 
and written sermons, whilst the Oxford re- 
formers of to-day have surpliced lay-readers, 
clerical exhorters, and ritual missions. Not 
long since an association of city ministers 
devised a “non-Episcopal observance of 
Lent,” whilst Lenten revivals were being 
conducted by a Protestant order of priests. 
The whole Christian world is alive with such 
changes, and becoming visibly marshaled for 
the issue. On the one side are the various 
Protestant churches, already beginning to re- 
sume those portions of the prayer-book which 
were once falsely associated with tyranny and 
superstition, and in spite of inherited preju- 
dices, exploring anew the whole field of 
Catholic antiquity; and it would be strange 
indeed if these enlightened Christian bodies, 
thus moving in the line of great historical 
causes, should pause in the midst of so in- 
evitable reactions. On the other side are the 
Roman and Anglican churches, no longer able 
to bind up the Catholic portions of the pray- 
er-book with hierarchy and social caste, but 
themselves permeated as never before with 
the influences of Protestant freedom and cul- 
ture ; and it remains to be seen whether even 
these least pliable types of organized Chris- 
tianity must not yet yield to the pressure of 
democratic institutions and the plastic force 
of American society. Be that as it may, so 
long as the religious, political, and social in- 
fluences by which the different denominations 
are being sifted and fused together continue 
to operate amongst them, they will in various 
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degrees unitedly approximate a Catholicism 
which shall be truly Protestant, as well asa 
Protestantism which shall be truly Catholic, 
In a word, if we are ever to have anything 
answering to the grand conception of the 
United Churches of the United States, it roust 
come through that spirit of Protestant Cathol. 
icism of which the English liturgy, properly 
amended and enriched, would be the best 
conceivable embodiment. 

And now the very process of such a litur. 
gical concretion of different denominations 
about the nucleus of the prayer-book has 
reached a point where it only waits accomplish. 
ment. Bring together the fragments of that 
ancient liturgy as preserved by some churches, 
or coming into use in others, and recombine 
them as they may be found in its various of 
fices ; restore more fully the links of the Chris 
tian year, which are already socially and 
legally recognized among us, and let them be 
illustrated by the epistles and gospels which 
have marked their circuit for centuries past; 
arrange the present random lessons so that 
the whole Scriptures may be publicly read in 
their inspired connection; reduce the ram- 
bling “long prayer” to the lucid order and 
fullness of the Litany, and add a few well 
chosen collects from the best liturgies ; purge 
existing hymnals of their copious doggere 
and enrich them only with hymns which have 
become classical; at the same time scrupw 
lously retain a learned pulpit and the liberty of 
extemporaneous worship for fit times and oc 
casions ;— and the result would be an Amen- 
can liturgy expressing the essential common 
faith of Catholic and Protestant Christianity. 

The general conclusion of our study is now 
before us: a doctrinal compact of the Amer 
ican churches can only be looked for in the 
distantfuture ; their ecclesiastical confederation 
may be nearer at hand ; but their liturgical fu 
sion is passing before our eyes towards its only 
logical issue in the prayer-book. How such 
a fusion is likely to affect the relations existing 
between the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
other American churches ; whether it will leave 
those relations unchanged or at length lead to 
more mutual recognition and organic connec 
tion ; — are interesting questions which may 
here force themselves into some minds; but 
they are not the most urgent questions grow 
ing out of the investigation; they belong, 4 
we have seen, to the future rather than to the 
present; and they are quite aside from the 
main object of this essay. I have simply 
aimed to present certain facts and truths t 
those who are deeply interested in knowing 
them. 


Charles W. Shields. 
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THE BOSTONIANS.* 


BY HENRY JAMES, 


Author of “ Portrait of a Lady,” “ Daisy Miller,” “ Lady Barberina,” etc. 


XXXIV. 


“ JT PRESUME you are the only person in 
this country who feels as you do,” she 
remarked at last. 

“ Not the only person who feels so, but very 
possibly the only person who thinks so. I 
have an idea that my convictions exist in a 
vague, unformulated state in the minds of a 
great many of my fellow-citizens. If I should 
succeed some day in giving them adequate 
expression I should simply pit into shape 
the slumbering instincts of an important mi- 
nority.” 

“TI am glad you admit it’s a minority!” 
Verena exclaimed. ‘“ That’s fortunate for us 
poor creatures, And what do you calladequate 
expression ? I presume you would like to be 
President of the United States?” 

“And breathe forth my views in glowing 
messages to a palpitating Senate ? That is ex- 
actly what I should like to be; you read my 
aspirations wonderfully well.” 

“Well, do you consider that you have ad- 
vanced far in that direction, as yet ?” Verena 
asked. 

This question, with the tone in which it 
happened to be uttered, seemed to the young 
man to project rather an ironical light upon 
his present beggarly condition, so that for a 
moment he said nothing; a moment during 
which, if his neighbor had glanced round at 
his face, she would have seen it ornamented 
by an incipient blush. Her words had for him 
the effect of a sudden, though, on the part of a 
young woman who had of course every right 
to defend herself, a perfectly legitimate taunt. 
They appeared only to repeat in another form 
(so at least his exaggerated Southern pride, 
his hot sensibility, interpreted the matter) the 
idea that a gentleman so dreadfully backward 
in the path of fortune had no right to take 
up the time of a brilliant, successful girl, even 
for the purpose of satisfying himself that he 
renounced her, But the reminder only sharp- 
ened his wish to make her feel that if he had 
renounced, it was simply on account of that 
same ugly, accidental, outside backwardness ; 
and if he had not, he went so far as to flatter 
himself, he might triumph over the whole ac- 
cumulation of her prejudices — over all the 


bribes of her notoriety. The deepest feeling 
in Ransom’s bosom in relation to her was 
the conviction that she was made for love, as 
he had said to himself while he listened to 
her at Mrs. Burrage’s. She was profoundly 
unconscious of it, and another ideal, crude 
and thin and artificial, had interposed itself; 
but in the presence of a man she should really 
care for, this false, flimsy structure would rat- 
tle to her feet, and the emancipation of Olive 
Chancellor's sex (what sex was it, great hea- 
ven ? he used profanely to ask himself ) would 
be relegated to the land of vapors, of dead 
phrases. The reader may imagine whether 
such an impression as this made it any more 
agreeable to Basil to have to believe it would 
be indelicate in him to try to woo her. He 
would have resented immensely the imputation 
that he had done anything of that sort yet. 
“Ah! Miss Tarrant, my success in life is one 
thing —my ambition is another!” he exclaimed, 
presently, in answer to her inquiry. “ Nothing 
is more possible than that I may be poor and 
unheard of all my days; and in that case no 
one but myself will know the visions of great- 
ness I have stifled and buried.” 

“ Why do you talk of being poor and un- 
heard of? Aren’t you getting on quite well 
in this city ?” 

This question of Verena’s left him no time, 
or at least no coolness, to remember that to 
Mrs. Luna and to Olive he had puta fine face 
on his prospects, and that any impression the 
girl might have about them was but the nat- 
ural echo of what these ladies believed. It 
had to his ear such a subtly mocking, defiant, 
unconsciously injurious quality, that the only 
answer he could make to it seemed to him 
for the moment to be an outstretched arm, 
which, passing round her waist, should draw 
her so close to him as to enable him to give 
her a concise account of his situation in the 
form of a deliberate kiss. If the moment | 
speak of had lasted a few seconds longer I 
know not what monstrous proceeding of this 
kind it would have been my difficult duty to 
describe ; it was fortunately arrested by the 
arrival of a nursery-maid pushing a perambu- 
lator and accompanied by an infant who tod- 
died in her wake. Both the nurse and her 
companion gazed fixedly, and it seemed to 
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Ransom even sternly, at the striking couple 
on the bench; and meanwhile Verena, look- 
ing with a quickened eye at the children (she 
adored children), went on — 

“Tt sounds too flat for you to talk about 
your remaining unheard of. Ofcourse youare 
ambitious; any one can see that, tolook at you. 
And once your ambition is excited in any 
particular direction, people had better look 
out. With your will!” she added, with a curi- 
ous mocking candor. 

“ What do you know about my will?” he 
asked, laughing a little awkwardly, as if he 
had really attempted to kiss her —in the 
course of the second independent interview 
he had ever had with her— and been rebuffed. 

“ T know it’s stronger than mine. It made 
me come out, when I thought I had much 
better not, and it keeps me sitting here long 
after I should have started for home.” 

“ Give me the day, dear Miss Tarrant, give 
me the day,” Basil Ransom murmured ; and as 
she turned her face upon him, moved by the 
expression of his voice, he added,— “ Come 
and dine with me, since you wouldn't lunch. 
Are you really not faint and weak ?” 

“T am faint and weak at all the horrible 
things you have said; I have lunched on 
abominations. And now you want me to dine 
with you? Thank you; I think you’re cool !” 
Verena cried, with a laugh which her chroni- 
cler knows to have been expressive of some 
embarrassment, though Basil Ransom did not. 

“ You must remember that I have, on two 
different occasions, listened to you for an 
hour, in speechless, submissive attention, and 
that I shall probably do it a great many 
times more.” 

“ Why should you ever listen to me again, 
when you loathe my ideas ? ” 

“I don’t listen to your ideas; I listen to 
your voice.” 

“ Ah, I told Olive!” said Verena, quickly, 
as if his words had confirmed an old fear; 
which was general, however, and did not 
relate particularly to him. 

Ransom still had an impression that he was 
not making love to her, especially when he 
could observe, with all the superiority of a 
man —“/ wonder whether you have under- 
stood ten words I have said to you?” 

“] should think you had made it clear 
enough — you had rubbed it in!” 

“ What have you understood, then?” 

“Why, that you want to put us back fur- 
ther than we have been at any period.” 

‘I have been joking; I have been piling 
it up,” Ransom said, making that concession 
unexpectedly to the girl. Every now and then 
he had an air of relaxing himself, becoming 
absent, ceasing to care to discuss. 


She was capable of noticing this, and ina 
moment she asked — “ Why don’t you write 
out your ideas?” 

This touched again upon the matter of his 
failure; it was curious how she couldn’t keep 
off it, hit it every time. “Do you mean for 
the public ? I have written many things, but 
I can’t get them printed.” 

“ Then it would seem that there are not so 
many people — so many as you said just now 
— who agree with you.” 

“Well,” said Basil Ransom, “ editors are 
a mean, timorous lot, always saying they want 
something original, but deadly afraid of it 
when it comes.” 

“ Ts it for papers, magazines?” As it sunk 
into Verena’s mind more deeply that the con- 
tributions of this remarkable young man had 
been rejected — contributions in which, ap- 
parently, everfthing she held dear was riddled 
with scorn — she felt a strange pity and sad- 
ness, a sense of injustice. “I am very sory 
you can’t get published,” she said, so simply 
that he looked up at her, from the figure he 
was scratehing on the asphalt with his stick, 
to see whether such a tone as that, in relation 
to such a fact, were not “ put on.” But it was 
evidently genuine, and Verena added that she 
supposed getting published was very d.fficult 
alwaps; she remembered, though she didn’t 
mention, how little success her father had, 
when he tried. She hoped Mr. Ransom would 
keep on; he would be sure to succeed at last. 
Then she continued, smiling, with more irony: 
“ You may denounce me by name if you like. 
Only please don’t say anything about Olive 
Chancellor.” 

“ How little you understand what I want 
to achieve!” Basil Ransom exclaimed. “ There 
you are—you women —all over; always 
meaning yourselves, something personal, and 
always thinking it is meant by others!” 

“Yes, that’s the charge they make,” said 
Verena, gayly. 

“T don’t want to touch you, or Miss Chan- 
cellor, or Mrs. Farrinder, or Miss Birdseye, 
or the shade of Eliza P. Moseley, or any other 
gifted and celebrated being on earth—orm 
heaven.” 

“ Oh, I suppose you want to destroy us by 
neglect, by silence!” Verena exclaimed, with 
the same brightness. 

“No, I don’t want to destroy you, any more 
than I want to save you. There has been far 
too much talk about you, and I want to leave 
you alone altogether. My interest is in my own 
sex; yours evidently can look after itself 
That’s what I want to save.” 

Verena saw that he was more serious now 
than he had been before, that he was not 
piling it up satirically, but saying really and 
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a trifle wearily, as if suddenly he were tired 
of much talk, what he meant. “To save it 
from what?” she asked. 

« From the most damnable feminization! I 
am so far from thinking, as you set forth the 
other night, that there is not enough woman 
in our general life, that it has long been pressed 
home to me that there is a great deal too 
much. The whole generation is womanized ; 
the masculine tone is passing out of the world ; 
it’s a feminine, a nervous, hysterical, chattering, 
canting age, an age of hollow phrases and 
false delicacy and exaggerated solicitudes and 
coddled sensibilities, which, if we don’t soon 
look out, will usher in the reign of medioc- 
rity, of the feeblest and flattest and the most 
pretentious that has ever been. The mascu- 
line character, the ability to dare and endure, 
to know and yet not fear reality, to look the 
world in the face and take it for what it is,—a 
very queer and partly very base mixture,— 
that is what I want to preserve, or rather, as 


I may say, to recover; and | must tell you: 


that I don’t in the least care what becomes 
of you ladies while I make the attempt!” 

The poor fellow delivered himself of these 
narrow notions (the rejection of which by 
leading periodicals was certainly not a matter 
for surprise) with low, soft earnestness, bend- 
ing towards her so as to give out his whole 
idea, yet apparently forgetting for the moment 
how offensive it must be to her now that it 
was articulated in that calm, severe way, in 
which no allowance was to be made for hy- 
perbole. Verena didn’t remind herself of this; 
she was too much impressed by his manner 
and by the novelty of a man taking that sort 
of religious tone about such a cause. It told 
heron the spot, from one minute to the other 
and once for all, that the man who could give 
her that impression would never come round. 
She felt cold, slightly sick, though she replied 
that now he summed up his creed in such 
a distinct, sober way, it was much more com- 
fortable — she knew with what one was deal- 
ing; a declaration much at variance with the 
fact, for Verena had never felt less gratified in 
her life. The ugliness of her companion’s 
profession of faith made her shiver; it would 
have been difficult to her to imagine anything 
more crudely cynical. She was determined, 
however, not to betray any shudder that 
could suggest weakness, and the best way she 
could think of to disguise her emotion was to 
remark in a tone which, although not assumed 
for that purpose, was really the most effective 
revenge, inasmuch as it always produced on 

ansom’s part (it was not peculiar, among 
women, to Verena) an angry helplessness — 

Mr. Ransom, I assure you this is an age of 
conscience,” 


“ That’s a part of your cant. It’s an age of 
unspeakable shams, as Carlyle says.” 

“ Well,” returned Verena, “ it’s all very com- 
fortable for you to say that you wish to leave us 
alone. But you can’t leave us alone. We are 
here, and we have got to be disposed of. You 
have got to put us somewhere, It’s a remark- 
able social system that has no place for ws /” the 
girl went on, with her most charming laugh. 

“ No place in public. My plan is to keep 
you at home, and have a better time with you 
there than ever.” 

“I’m glad it’s to be better; there’s room 
for it. Woe to American womanhood when 
you start a movement for being more — what 
you like to be — at home!” 

“ Dear me! how you're perverted ; you, the 
very genius !” Basil Ransom murmured, look- 
ing at her with the kindest eyes. 

She paid no attention to this, she went on, 
“ And those who have got no home (there are 
millions, you know), what are you going to do 
with ‘hem? You must remember that women 
marry —are given in marriage —less and 
less; that isn’t their career, as a matter of 
course, any more. You can’t tell them to go 
and mind their husband and children, when 
they have no husband and children to mind.” 

“ Oh,” said Ransom, “ that’s a detail! And 
for myself, I confess, I have such a boundless 
appreciation of your sex in private life that 
I am perfectly ready to advocate a man’s hav- 
ing a half a dozen wives.” 

“ The civilization of the Turks, then, strikes 
you as the highest ?” 

“The Turks have a second-rate religion ; 
they are fatalists, and that keeps them down. 
Besides, their women are not nearly so charn- 
ing as ours—or as ours would be if this 
modern pestilence were eradicated. Think 
what a confession you make when you say 
that women are less and less sought in mar- 
riage; what a testimony that is to the per- 
nicious effect on their manners, their person, 
their nature, of this ridiculous agitation.” 

“ That’s very complimentary to me!” Ve- 
rena broke in, lightly. 

But Ransom was carried over her interrup- 
tion by the current of his argument. “ There 
are a thousand ways in which any woman, 
all women, married or single, may find occu- 
pation. They may find it in making society 
ageeable.” 

“ Agreeable to men, of course.” 

“To whom else, pray? Dear Miss Tar- 
rant, what is most agreeable to women is to 
be agreeable to men! That is a truth as old 
as the human race, and don’t let Olive Chan- 
cellor persuade you that she and Mrs. Far- 
rinder have invented any that can take its 
place, or that is more profound, more durable.” 
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Verena waived this point of the discussion ; 
she only said: “ Well, I am glad to hear you 
are prepared to see the place all choked up 
with old maids!” 

“ I don’t object to the o/d old maids; they 
were delightful ; they had always plenty to do, 
and didn’t wander about the world crying out 
fora vocation. Itis the new old maid that you 
have invented from whom I pray to be deliv- 
ered.” He didn’t say he meant Olive Chan- 
cellor, but Verena looked at him as if she 
suspected him of doing so; and to put her off 
that scent he went on, taking up what she had 
said «. moment before: “As for its not be- 
ing complimentary to you, my remark about 
the effect on the women themselves of this 
pernicious craze, my dear Miss ‘Tarrant, you 
may be quite at your ease. You stand apart, 
you are unique, extraordinary ; you constitute 
a category by yourself. In you the elements 
have been mixed in a manner so felicitous 
that I regard you as quite incorruptible. I 
don’t know where you come from nor how 
you come to be what you are, but you are out- 
side and above all vulgarizing influences. Be- 
sides, you ought to know,” the young man 
proceeded, in the same cool, mild, deliberate 
tone, as if he were demonstrating a mathe- 
matical solution, “ you ought toknow that your 
connection with all these rantings and ravings 
is the most unreal, accidental, illusory thing in 
the world, You think you care about them, 
but you don’t at all. They were imposed 
upon you by circumstances, by unfortunate 
associations, and you accepted them as you 
would have accepted any other burden, on 
account of the sweetness of your nature. 
You always want to please some one, and 
now you go lecturing about the country, and 
trying to provoke demonstrations, in order to 
please Miss Chancellor, just as you did it be- 
fore to please your father and mother. It isn’t 
you, the least in the world, but an inflated lit- 
tle figure (very remarkable in its way too) 
whom you have invented and set on its feet, 
pulling strings, behind it, to make it move and 
speak, while you try to conceal and efface your- 
self there. Ah, Miss Tarrant, if it’s a question 
of pleasing, how much you might please some 
one else by tipping your preposterous puppet 
over and standing forth in your freedom as 
well as in your loveliness!” 

While Basil Ransom spoke — and he had 
not spoken just that way yet — Verena sat 
there deeply attentive, with her eyes on the 
ground ; but as soon as he ceased she sprang 
to her feet —— something made her feel that 
their association had already lasted quite too 
long. She turned away from him as if she 
wished to leave him, and indeed were about 
to attempt to doso. She didn’t desire to look 


at him now, or even to have much more con. 
versation with him. “Something,” I say, 
made her feel so, but it was partly his curious 
manner —so serene and explicit, as if he 
knew the whole thing to an absolute cer. 
tainty — which partly scared her and partly 
made her feel angry. She began to move 
along the path to one of the gates, as if it 
were settled that they should immediately 
leave the place. He laid it all out so clearly; 
if he had had a revelation he couldn’t speak 
otherwise. That description of herself as some. 
thing different from what she was trying to be, 
the charge of want of reality, made her heart 
beat with pain; she was sure, at any rate, it was 
her real self that was there with him now, 
where she oughtn’t to be. In a moment he 
was at her side again, going with her; and as 
they walked it came over her that some of 
the things he had said to her were far beyond 
what Olive could have imagined as the very 
worst possible. What would be her state now, 
poor forsaken friend, if some of them had 
been borne to her in the voices of the air? 
Verena had been affected by her companion's 
speech (his manner had changed so; it seemed 
to express something quite different) in a way 
that pushed her to throw up the discussion, 
and determine that as soon as they should 
get out of the park she would go off by her. 
self; but she still had her wits about hersuft- 
ciently to think it important she should give 
no sign of discomposure, of confessing that 
she was driven from the field. She appeared 
to herself to notice and reply to his extraor- 
dinary observations enough, without taking 
them up too much, when she said, tossing 
the words over her shoulder at Ransom, 
while she moved quickly: “1 presume, from 
what you say, that you don’t think I have 
much ability.” 

He hesitated before answering, while his 
long legs easily kept pace with her rapid step 
—her charming, touching, hurrying step, 
which expressed all the trepidation she was 
anxious to conceal. “ Immense ability, but 
not in the line in which you most try to have 
it. In a very different line, Miss Tarrant! 
Ability is no word for it ; it’s genius!” 

She felt his eyes on her face —ever so close 
and fixed there—after he had chosen to reply 
to her question that way. She was beginning 
to blush ; if he had kept them longer, and on 
the part of any one else, she would have called 
such a stare impertinent. Verena had been 
commended of old by Olive for her serenity 
“while exposed to the gaze of hundreds"; 
but a change had taken place, and she was 
now unable to endure the contemplation of 
an individual. She wished to detach him, t 
lead him off again into the general ; and fot 
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this purpose, at the end of a moment, she 
made another inquiry: “I am to understand, 
then, as your last word that you: regard us as 
quite inferior?” 

“For public, civic uses, absolutely — per- 
fectly weak and second-rate. I know nothing 
more indicative of the muddied sentiment of 
the time than that any number of men should 
be found to pretend that they regard you in 
any other light. But privately, personally, it’s 
another affair. In the realm of family life and 
the domestic affections ” 

At this Verena broke in, with a nervous 
laugh: “Don’t say that; it’s only a phrase!” 

“ Well, it’s a better one than any of yours,” 
said Basil Ransom, turning with her out of 
one of the smaller gates of the park, the first 
they had come to, They emerged into the spe- 
cies of plaza formed by the numbered street 
which constitutes the southern extremity of 
the park and the termination of the Sixth 
Avenue. The glow of the splendid afternoon 
was over everything, and the day seemed to 
Ransom still in its youth. The bowers and 
boscages stretched behind them, the artificial 
lakes and cockneyfied landscapes making all 
the region bright with the sense of air and 
space, and raw natural tints, and vegetation 
toodiminutive to overshadow. Thechocolate- 
colored houses, in tall, new rows, surveyed 
the expanse; the street-cars rattled in the 
foreground, changing horses and absorbing 
and emitting passengers ; and the beer-saloons, 
with exposed shoulders and sides, which in 
New York do a good deal towards represent- 
ing the picturesque, the “ bit” appreciated by 
painters, announced themselves in signs of 
large lettering to the sky. Groups of the un- 
employed, the children of disappointment 
from beyond the seas, propped themselves 
against the low, sunny wall of the park; and 
on the other side the commercial vista of the 
Sixth Avenue stretched away with a remark- 
able absence of aerial perspective. 

“TI must go home; good-bye,” Verena said, 
abruptly, to her companion. 

“Go home? You won’t come and dine, 
then?” 

Verena knew people who dined at midday 
and others who dined in the evening, and 
others still who never dined at all; but she 
knew no one who dined at half-past three. 
Ransom’s attachment to this idea therefore 
struck her as queer and infelicitous, and she 
supposed it betrayed the habits of Mississippi. 
But that couldn’t make it any more accepta- 
ble to her, in spite of his looking so disap- 
pointed — with his dimly glowing eyes — that 
he was heedless for the moment that the main 
fact connected with her return to Tenth street 
was that she wished to go alone. 


“T must leave you, right away,” she said. 
“ Please don’t ask me to stay; you wouldn’t 
if you knew how little I want to!” Her man- 
ner was different now, and her face as well, 
and though she smiled more than ever she 
had never seemed to him more serious. 

“ Alone, do you mean? Really I can’t let 
you do that,” Ransom replied, extremely 
shocked at this sacrifice being asked of him. 
“ T have brought you this immense distance, 
I am responsible for you, and I must place 
you where I found you.” 

“Mr. Ransom, I must; I will!” she ex- 
claimed, in a tone he had not yet heard her 
use; so that, a good deal amazed, puzzled, and 
pained, he saw that he should make a mistake 
if he were to insist. He had known that their 
expedition must end in a separation which 
couldn’t be sweet, but he had counted on 
making some of the terms of it himself. When 
he expressed the hope that she would at least 
allow him to put her into a car, she replied 
that she wished no car; she wanted to walk. 
This image of her “ streaking off” by herself, 
as he figured it, did not mend the matter ; but 
in the presence of her sudden nervous impa- 
tience he felt that here was a feminine mys- 
tery which must be allowed to take its course. 

“ It costs me more than you probably sus- 
pect, but I submit. Heaven guard you and 
bless you, Miss Tarrant!” 

She turned her face away from him as if 
she were straining at a leash; then she re- 
joined, in the most unexpected manner: “ | 
hope very much you wif/ get printed.” 

“‘ Get my articles published ?” He stared, 
and broke out: “ Oh, you delightful being!” 

“ Good-bye,” she repeated; and now she 
gave him her hand. As he held it a moment, 
and asked her if she were really leaving the 
city so soon that she mightn’t see him again, 
she answered: “ If I stay it will be at a place 
to which you mustn’t come. They wouldn't 
let you see me.” 

He had not intended to put that question 
to her; he had set himself a limit. But the 
limit had suddenly moved on. “ Do you mean 
at that house where I heard you speak ?” 

“TI may go there for a few days.” 

“If it’s forbidden to me to go and see you 
there, why did you send me a card ?” 

“ Because I wanted to convert you then.” 

“ And now you give me up?” 

“No, no; I want you to remain as you 
are!” 

She looked strange, with her more mechan- 
ical smile, as she said this, and he didn’t know 
what idea was in her head. She had already 
left him, but he called after her, “If you do 
stay, I will come!” She neither turned nor 
made an answer, and all that was left to him 
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was to watch her till she passed out of sight. 
Her back, with its charming young form, 
seemed to repeat that last puzzle, which was 
almost a challenge. 

For this, however, Verena Tarrant had not 
meant it. She wanted, in spite of the greater 
delay and the way Olive would wonder, to 
walk home, because it gave her time to think, 
and think again, how glad she was (really, 
positively, zew) that Mr. Ransom was on the 
wrong side. If he had been on the right —! 
She didn’t finish this proposition. She found 
Olive waiting for her in exactly the manner 
she had foreseen; she turned to her, as she 
came in, a sufficiently terrible face. Verena 
instantly explained herself, related exactly 
what she had been doing; then went on, 
without giving her friend time for question or 
comment: “And you — you paid your visit 
to Mrs. Burrage ?” 

“ Yes, I went through that.” 

“And did she press the question of my 
coming there ?” 

“ Very much indeed.” 

“ And what did you say ?” 

“ T said very little, but she gave me such 
assurances “ 

“That you thought I ought to go?” 

Olive was silent a moment, then she said: 
“She declares they are devoted to the cause, 
and that New York will be at your feet.” 

Verena took Miss Chancellor’s shoulders in 
each of her hands, and gave her back, for an 
instant, her gaze, her silence. Then she broke 
out, with a kind of passion: “I don’t care for 
her assurances — I don’t care for New York! 
I won’t go to them—I won’t—do you 
understand ?” Suddenly her voice changed, 
she passed her arms round her friend and 
buried her face in her neck. “ Olive Chan- 
cellor, take me away, take me away!” she 
wenton. Ina moment Olive felt that she was 
sobbing, and that the question was settled, 
the question she herself had debated in an- 
guish a couple of hours before. 


XX XV. 


Tue August night had gathered by the time 
Basil Ransom, having finished his supper, step- 
ped out upon the piazza of the little hotel. It 
was a very little hotel and of a very slight and 
loose construction ; the tread of a tall Mississip- 
pian made the staircase groan and the windows 
rattlein theirframes. He was very hungry when 
he arrived, having not had amoment, in Boston, 
on his way through, to eat even the frugal mor- 
sel with which he was accustomed to sustain 
nature between a breakfast that consisted of a 
cup of coffee and a dinner that consisted of a 
cup of tea. He had had his cup of tea now, 


and very bad it was, brought him by a Pale, 
round-backed young lady, with auburn ring. 
lets, a fancy belt, and an expression of limited 
tolerance for a gentleman who could no 
choose quickly between fried fish, fried steak 
and baked beans. The train for Marmion 
left Boston at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and rambled fitfully toward the southern cape, 
while the shadows grew long in the stony 
pastures, and the slanting light gilded th 
straggling, shabby woods, and painted the 
ponds and marshes with yellow gleams. The 
ripeness of summer lay upon the land, and 
yet there was nothing in the country Basi 
Ransom traversed that seemed susceptible of 
maturity ; nothing but the apples in the little 
tough, dense orchards, which gave a suggestion 
of sour fruition here and there, and the tall, 
bright golden-rod at the bottom of the bar 
stone dykes. There were no fields of yellow 
grain; only here and there a crop of brown 
hay. But there was a kind of soft scrubbines 
in the landscape, and a sweetness begotten 
of low horizons, of mild air, with a possibility 
of summer haze, of unregarded inlets where 
on August mornings the water must be 
brightly blue. Ransom had heard that the 
Cape was the Italy, so to speak, of Massa- 
chusetts ; it had been described to him as the 
drowsy Cape, the languid Cape, the Cape not 
of storms, but of eternal peace. He knew 
that the two ladies from Charles street had 
been drawn thither, for the hot weeks, by its 
sedative influence, by the conviction that its 
toneless air would minister to perfect rest. In 
a career in which there was so much nervous 
excitement as theirs, they had no wish to be 
wound up when they went out of town; 
they were sufficiently wound up at all time 
by the sense of all their sex had been through. 
They wanted to live idly, to unbend and le 
in hammocks, and also to keep out of the 
crowd, the rush of the watering-place. Rap 
som could see there was no crowd at Marmion, 
as soon as he got there, though indeed there 
was a rush, which directed itself to the only 
vehicle in waiting outside of the small, lonely, 
hut-like station, so distant from the village 
that, as far as one looked along the sandy, 
sketchy road which was supposed to lead to 
it, one saw only an empty land on either side. 
Six or eight men, in “ dusters,” carrying pat- 
cels and handbags, projected themselves upon 
the solitary, ricketty carry-all, so that Ransom 
could read his own fate, while the ruminating 
conductor of the vehicle, a lean, shambling 
citizen, with a long neck and a tuft on his 
chin, guessed that if he wanted to get to the 
hotel before dusk he would have to strike out. 
His valise was attached in a precarious mai- 
ner to the rear of the carry-all. “ Well, I'll 
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chance it,” the driver remarked, sadly, when 
Ransom protested against its insecure position. 
He recognized the southern quality of that 
picturesque fatalism —judged that Miss Chan- 
cellor and Verena Tarrant must be pretty 
thoroughly relaxed if they had given them- 
selves up to the genius of the place. This 
was what he hoped for and counted on, as he 
took his way, the sole pedestrian in the group 
that had quitted the train, in the wake of the 
overladen carry-all. It helped him to enjoy the 
first country walk he had had for many months, 
for more than months, for years, that the re- 
flection was forced upon him as he went (the 
mild, vague scenery, just beginning to be dim 
with twilight, suggested it at every step) that 
the two young women who constituted, at 
Marmion, his whole prefigurement of a social 
circle, must, in such a locality as that, be tak- 
ing a regular holiday. The sense of all the 
wrongs they had still to redress must be lighter 
there than it was in Boston; the ardent young 
man had, for the hour, an ingenuous hope 
that they had left their opinions in the city. 
He liked the very smell of the soil as he wan- 
dered along ; cool, soft whiffs of evening met 
him at bends of the road which disclosed very 
little more—unless it might be a band 
of straight-stemmed woodland, keeping, a 
little, the red glow from the west, or (as he 
went farther) an old house, shingled all over, 
gray and slightly collapsing, which looked 
down at him from a steep bank, at the top of 
wooden steps. He was already refreshed ; he 
had tasted the breath of nature, measured his 
long grind in New York, without a vacation, 
with the repetition of the daily movement up 
and down the long, straight city, like a bucket 
in a well or a shuttle in a loom. 

He lit his cigar in the office of the hotel — 
a small room on the right of the door, where 
a “register,” meagerly inscribed, led a terribly 
public life on the little bare desk, and got its 
pages dogs’-eared before they were covered. 
Local worthies, of a vague identity, used to 
lounge there, as Ransom perceived the next 
day, by the hour. They tipped back their 
chairs against the wall, seldom spoke, and 
might have been supposed, with their converg- 
ing vision, to be watching something out of 
the window, if there had been anything at 
Marmion to watch. Sometimes one of them 
got up and went to the desk, on which he 
leaned his elbows, hunching a pair of sloping 
shoulders to an uncollared neck. For the fif- 
tieth time he perused the fly-blown page of 
the recording volume, where the names fol- 
lowed each other with such jumps of date. 
The others watched him while he did so — or 
contemplated in silence some “ guest” of the 
hostelry, when such a personage entered the 


place with an air of appealing from the general 
irresponsibility of the establishment and found 
no one but the village philosophers to address 
himself to. It was an establishment conducted 
by invisible, elusive agencies; they had a kind 
of stronghold in the dining-room, which was 
keptlocked at all but sacramental hours. There 
was a tradition that a “ boy” exercised some 
tutelary function as regards the crumpled reg- 
ister; but when he was inquired about, it was 
usually elicited from the impartial circle in the 
office either that he was somewhere round or 
that he had gonea-fishing. Except the haughty 
waitress who has just been mentioned as giv- 
ing Ransom his supper, and who only emerged 
at meal-times from her mystic seclusion, this 
impalpable youth was the single person on the 
premises who represented domestic service. 
Anxious lady-boarders, wrapped in shawls, 
were seen waiting for him, as if he had been 
the doctor, on horse-hair rocking-chairs, in the 
little public parlor; others peered vaguely 
out of back doors and windows, thinking that 
if he were somewhere round they might see 
him. Sometimes people went to the door of 
the dining-room and tried it, shaking it a little, 
timidly, to see if it would yield; then, finding 
it fast, came away, looking, if they had been 
observed, shy and snubbed, at their fellows. 
Some of them went so far as to say that they 
didn’t think it was a very good hotel. 
Ransom, however, didn’t much care 
whether it was good or not; he hadn’t come 
to Marmion for the love of the hotel. Now 
that he had got there, however, he didn’t 
know exactly what to do; his course seemed 
rather less easy than it had done when, sud- 
denly, the night before, tired, sick of the city 
air, and hungry for a holiday, he decided to 
take the next morning's train to Boston, and 
there take another to the shores of Buzzard’s 
Bay. The little hotel itself offered few re- 
sources; the inmates were not numerous; 
they moved about a little outside on the small 
piazza and in the rough yard which interposed 
between the house and the road, and then 
they dropped off into the unmitigated dusk. 
This element, touched only in two or three 
places by a far-away dim glimmer, presented 
itself to Ransom as his sole entertainment. 
Though it was pervaded by that curious, pure, 
earthy smell which in New England, in sum- 
mer, hangs in the nocturnal air, Ransom be- 
thought himself that the place might be a little 
dull for persons who had not come to it as he 
had to take possession of Verena Tarrant. 
The unfriendly inn, which suggested dread- 
fully to Ransom (he hated the practice) an 
early bed-time, seemed to have no relation to 
anything, not even to itself; but a fellow-tenant 
of whom he made an inquiry told him the 
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village was sprinkled round. Basil presently 
walked along the road in search of it under 
the stars, smoking one of the good cigars 
which constituted his only tribute to luxury. 
He reflected that it would hardly do to begin 
his attack that night; he ought to give the 
Bostonians a certain amount of notice of his 
appearance on the scene. He thought it very 
possible, indeed, that they might be addicted 
to the vile habit of “ retiring” with the cocks 
and hens. He was sure that was one of the 
things Olive Chancellor would do so long as 
he should stay-——on purpose to spite him; 
she would make Verena Tarrant go to bed 
at unnatural hours, just to deprive him of his 
evenings. He walked some distance without 
encountering a creature or discerning an habi- 
tation ; but he enjoyed the splendid starlight, 
the stillness, the shrill melancholy of the 
crickets, which seemed to make all the vague 
forms of the country pulsate around him ; the 
whole impression was a bath of freshness after 
the long strain of the preceding two years, 
and his recent sweltering weeks in New York. 
At the end of ten minutes (his stroll had been 
slow) a figure drew near him, at first indis- 
tinct, but presently defining itself as that of a 
woman. She was walking apparently without 
purpose, like himself, or without other pur- 
pose than that of looking at the stars, when 
she paused for an instant, throwing back her 
head, to contemplate as he drew nearer to 
her. In a moment he was very close ; he saw 
her look at him, through the clear gloom, as 
they passed each other. She was small and 
slim; he made out her head and face, saw 
that her hair was cropped ; had an impression 
of having seen her before. He noticed that 
as she went by she turned as well as himself, 
and that there was a sort of recognition in 
her movement. Then he felt sure that he had 
seen her elsewhere, and before she had added 
to the distance that separated them, he 
stopped short, looking after her. She noticed 
his halt, paused equally, and for a moment 
they stood there face to face, at a certain in- 
terval, in the darkness. 

“T beg your pardon— is it Doctor Prance ?” 
he found himself demanding. 

For a minute there was no answer; then 
came the voice of the little lady. 

“Yes, sir; I am Doctor Prance. Any one 
sick at the hotel?” 

“ T hope not; I don’t know,” Ransom said, 
laughing. 

Then he took a few steps, mentioned his 
name, recalled his having met her at Miss 
Birdseye’s, ever so long before (nearly two 
years), and expressed the hope that she had 
not forgotten that. 

She thought it over a little — she was evi- 


dently addicted neither to empty phrases nor 
to unconsidered assertions. “1 presume you 
mean that night Miss Tarrant launched out so,” 

“That very night. We had a very inter. 
esting conversation.” 

“ Well, I remember I lost a good deal,” said 
Doctor Prance. 

“ Well, I don’t know ; I have an idea you 
made it up in other ways,” Ransom returned, 
laughing still. ' 

He saw her bright little eyes engage with 
his own, Staying, apparently, in the village, 
she had come out, bareheaded, for an even- 
ing walk, and if it had been possible to imag. 
ine Doctor Prance bored and in want of 
recreation, the way she lingered there as if 
she were quite willing to have another talk 
might have suggested to Basil Ransom this 
condition. “Why, don’t you consider her 
career very remarkable? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; everything is remarkable nowa- 
days; we live in an age of wonders!” the 
young man replied, much amused to find 
himself discussing the object of his adoration 
in this casual way, in the dark, on a lonely 
country road, with a short-haired female phy- 
sician. It was astonishing how quickly Doc- 
tor Prance and he had made friends again. 
“T suppose, by the way, you know Miss Tar- 
rant and Miss Chancellor are staying down 
here ?” he went on. 

“ Well, yes, I suppose I know it. I am vis- 
iting Miss Chancellor,” the dry little woman 
added. 

“ Oh, indeed ? I am delighted to hear it!” 
Ranson exclaimed, feeling that he might have 
a friend in the camp. “ Then you can inform 
me where those ladies have their house ?” 

“Yes, I guess I can tell it in the dark. | 
will show you round now, if you like.” 

“‘] shall be glad to see it, though I am not 
sure I shall go in immediately. I must recon 
noiter a little first. That makes me so very 
happy to have met you. I think it’s very won- 
derful — your knowing me.” 

Doctor Prance did not repudiate this com- 
pliment, but she presently remarked: “ You 
didn’t pass out of my mind entirely, because 
I have heard about you since, from Miss 
Birdseye.” 

“ Ah,*yes, I saw her in the spring. 
she is in health and happiness.” 

“ She is always in happiness, but she can't 
be said to be in health. She is very weak; 
she is failing.” 

“*T am very sorry for that.” 

“ She is also visiting Miss Chancellor,” Doc- 
tor Prance observed, after a pause which was 
an illustration of an appearance she had of 
thinking that certain things didn’t at all imply 
others. 
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“Why, my cousin has got all the distin- 
suished women!” Basil Ransom exclaimed. 

«Js Miss Chancellor your cousin? There 
isn’t much family resemblance. Miss Birds- 
eye came down for the benefit of the country 
air,and I am down to see if I could help her to 
get some good from it. She wouldn’t much, 
if she were left to herself. Miss Birdseye has 
a very fine character, but she hasn't much idea 
of hygiene.” Doctor Prance was evidently 
more and more disposed tobe chatty. Ransom 
appreciated this fact, and said he hoped she, 
too, was getting some good from the country 
air,— he was afraid she was very much con- 
fined to her profession, in Boston; to which 
she replied,— “ Well, I was just taking a little 
exercise along the road. I presume you don’t 
realize what it is to be one of four ladies 
grouped together in a small frame house.” 

Ransom remembered how he had liked her 
before, and he felt that, as the phrase was, he 
was going to like her again. He wanted to 
express his good-will to her, and would greatly 
have enjoyed being at liberty to offer her a 
cigar. He didn’t know what to offer her or 
what to do, unless he should invite her to sit 
with him on a fence. He did realize perfectly 
what the situation in the small frame house must 
be, and entered with instant sympathy into the 
feelings which had led Doctor Prance to de- 
tach herself from the circle and wander forth 
under the constellations, all of which he was 
sure she knew. He asked her permission to 
accompany her on her walk, but she said she 
was not going much farther in that direction ; 
she was going to turn round. He turned 
round with her, and they went back together 
to the village, in which he at last began to 
discover a certain consistency, signs of habi- 
tation, houses disposed with a rough resem- 
blance to a plan. The road wandered among 
them with a kind of accommodating sinuosity, 
and there were even cross-streets, and an oil- 
lamp on a corner, and here and there the 
small sign of a closed shop with an indistinctly 
countrified lettering. ‘There were lights now 
in the windows of some of the houses, and 
Doctor Prance mentioned to her companion 
several of the inhabitants of the little town, 
who appeared all to rejoice in the prefix of 
captam. They were retired ship-masters ; 
there was quite a little nest of these worthies, 
two or three of whom might be seen lingering 
in their dim doorways, as if they were con- 
scious of a want of encouragement to sit up, 
and yet remembered the nights in far-away 
waters when they wouldn’t have thought of 
turning in at all. Marmion called itself a 
town, but it was a good deal shrunken since 
the decline in the ship-building interest; it 
turned out a good many vessels every year, 


in the palmy days, before the war. There 
were ship-yards still, where you could almost 
pick up the old shavings, the old nails and 
rivets, but they were grass-grown now, and 
the water lapped them without anything to 
interfere. There was a kind of arm of the sea 
put in; it went up some way, it wasn’t the 
real sea, but very quiet like a river; that was 
more attractive to some. Doctor Prance 
didn’tsay the place was picturesque, or quaint, 
or weird ; but he could see that was what she 
meant when she said it was moldering away. 
Even under the mantle of night he himself 
gathered the impression that it had had a 
larger life, seen better days. Doctor Prance 
made no remark designed to elicit from him 
an account of his motives in coming to Mar 
mion; she asked him neither when he had 
arrived nor howlong he intended to stay. His 
allusion to hiscousinship with Miss Chancellor 
might have served to her mind as a reason; 
yet, on the other hand, it would have been 
open to her to wonder why, if he had come 
to see the young ladies from Charles street, 
he was not in more of a hurry to present 
himself. It was plain Doctor Prance didn’t 
go into that kind of analysis. If Ransom had 
complained to her of a sore throat, she would 
have inquired with precision, about his symp- 
toms; but she was incapable of asking him 
any questions with a social bearing. Sociably 
enough, however, they continued to wander 
through the principal street of the little town, 
darkened in places by immense old elms, 
which made a blackness overhead. There was 
a salt smell in the air, as if they were nearer 
the water; Doctor Prance said that Olive’s 
house was at the other end. 

“T shall take it as a kindness if, for this 
evening, you don’t mention that you have 
happened to meet me,” Ransom remarked 
after a little. He had changed his mind about 
giving notice. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t,” his companion replied ; 
as if she didn’t need any caution in regard to 
making vain statements. 

“T want to keep my arrival a little surprise 
for to-morrow. It will be a great pleasure to 
me to see Miss Birdseye,” he went on, rather 
hypocritically, as if that at bottom had been 
to his mind the main attraction of Marmion. 

Doctor Prance did not reveal her private 
comment, whatever it was, on this intimation ; 
she only said, after some hesitation, —“ Well, 
I presume the old lady will take quite an in- 
terest in your being here.” 

“TI have no doubt she is capable even of 
that degree of philanthropy.” 

“ Well, she has charity for all, but she does 
—even she—prefer her own side. She re- 
gards you as quite an acquisition.” 
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Ransom could not but feel flattered at the 
idea that he had been a subject of conversa- 
tion — as this implied — in the little circle at 
Miss Chancellor’s; but he was at a loss, for 
the moment, to perceive what he had done 
up to this time to gratify the senior member 
of the group. “I hope she will find me an 
acquisition after I have been here a few days,” 
he said, laughing. 

“ Well, she thinks you are one of the most 
important converts yet,” Doctor Prance re- 
plied in a colorless way, as if she wouldn’t 
have pretended to explain why. 

“ A convert — me? Do you mean of Miss 
Tarrant’s?” It had come over him that Miss 
Birdseye, in fact, when he was parting with 
her after their meeting in Boston, had assented 
to his request for secrecy (which at first had 
struck her as somewhat unholy), on the ground 
that Verena would bring him into the fold. 
He wondered whether that young lady had 
been telling her old friend that she had suc- 
ceeded with him. He thought this improbable; 
but it didn’t matter, and he said, gayly, “ Well, 
I can easily let her suppose so!” 

It was evident that it would be no easier 
for Doctor Prance to subscribe to a deception 
than it had been for her venerable patient ; 
but she went so far as to reply, “ Well, I hope 
you won't let her suppose you are where you 
were that time I conversed with you. I could 
see where you were then!” 

“ It was in about the same place you were, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Well,” said Doctor Prance, with a small 
sigh, “I am afraid I have moved back, if 
anything!” Her sigh told him a good deal; 
it seemed a dry, self-controlled protest against 
the tone of Miss Chancellor’s interior, of 
which it was her present fortune to form a part: 
and the way she hovered round, indistinct in 
the gloom, as if she were rather loath to resume 
her place there, completed his impression that 
the little doctress had a line of her own. 

“ That, at least, must distress Miss Birds- 
eye,” he said, reproachfully. 

“ Not much, because I am not of importance. 
They think women the equals of men; but 
they are a great deal more pleased when a 
man joins than when a woman does.” 

Ransom complimented Doctor Prance on 
the lucidity of her mind, and then he said, 
“Is Miss Birdseye really sick ? Is her condi- 
tion very precarious ? ” 

“Well, she is very old, and very — very 
gentle,” Doctor Prance answered, hesitating a 
moment for her adjective. “ Under those cir- 
cumstances a person may flicker out.” 

“ We must trim the lamp,” said Ransom ; 
“ T will take my turn, with pleasure, in watch- 
ing the sacred flame.” 


“ It will be a pity if she doesn’t live to hear 
Miss Tarrant’s great effort,” his companion 
went on. 

“ Miss Tarrant’s? What’s that ?” 

“‘ Well, it’s the principal interest, in there.” 
And Doctor Prance now vaguely indicated, 
with a movement of her head, a small white 
house, much detached from its neighbors, 
which stood on their left, with its back to the 
water, at a little distance from the road. It 
exhibited more signs of animation than any 
of its fellows; several windows, notably thos 
of the ground floor, were open to the wam 
evening, andalargeshaft of light was projected 
upon the grassy wayside in front of it. Ran. 
som, in his determination to be discreet, 
checked the advance of his companion, who 
added presently, with a short, suppressed 
laugh,— “ You can see it is, from that!” He 
listened to ascertain what she meant, and 
after an instant a sound came to his ear—a 
sound he knew already well, which carried the 
accents of Verena Tarrant in ample periods 
and cadences out into the stillness of the 
August night. 

* Murder, what a lovely voice!” he ex- 
claimed, involuntarily. 

Doctor Prance’s eye gleamed towards him 
a moment, and she exclaimed, humorously 
(she was relaxing immensely), “ Perhaps Miss 
Birdseye is right!” Then, as he made no re. 
joinder, only listening to the vocal inflections 
that floated out of the house, she went on— 
“ She’s practicing her speech.” 

“Her speech ? Is she going to deliver one 
here?” 

** No, as soon as they go back to town— 
at the Music Hall.” 

Ransom’s attention was now transferred to 
his companion. “Is that why you call it her 
great effort ?” 

“Well, so they think it, I believe, She 
practices that way every night; she reads 
portions of it aloud to Miss Chancellor and 
Miss Birdseye.” 

“ And that’s the time you choose for your 
walk ?” Ransom said, smiling. 

“ Well, it’s the time my old lady has least 
need of me; she’s too absorbed.” 

Doctor Prance dealt in facts ; Ransom had 
already discovered that; and some of her 
facts were very interesting. 

“The Music Hall—isn’t that your great 
building ?” he asked. 

“ Well, it’s the biggest we’ve got ; it’s pretty 
big, but it isn’t so big as Miss Chancellors 
ideas,” added Doctor Prance. “ She has taken 
it to bring out Miss Tarrant before the get 
eral public—she has never appeared that 
way in Boston—on a great scale. She & 
pects her to make a big sensation. It will bk 
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a great night, and they are preparing for it. 
They consider it her real beginning.” — 

« And this is the preparation ?” Basil Ran- 
som said. 

“Yes; as I say, it’s their principal interest.” 

Ransom listened, and while he listened he 
meditated. He had thought it possible Vere- 
na’s principles might have been shaken by 
the profession of faith to which he treated her 
in New York; but this hardly looked like it. 
For some moments Doctor Prance and he 
stood together in silence. 

“You don’t hear the words,” the doctor 
remarked, with a smile which, in the dark, 
looked Mephistophelian. 

« Oh, I know the words!” the young man 
exclaimed, with rather a groan, as he offered 
her his hand for good-night. 


XXXVI. 


A CERTAIN prudence had determined him 
to put off his visit till the morning ; he thought 
it more probable that at that time he should 
be able to see Verena alone; whereas, in the 
evening, the two young women would be sure 
to be sitting together. When the morrow 
dawned, however, Basil Ransom felt none of 
the trepidation of the procrastinator ; he knew 
nothing of the reception that awaited him, 
but he took his way to the cottage designated 
to him overnight by Doctor Prance, with the 
step of a man much more conscious of his 
own purpose than of possible obstacles. He 
made the reflection, as he went, that to see a 
place for the first time at night is like reading 
a foreign author in a translation. At the 
present hour—it was getting towards eleven 
o'clock —he felt that he was dealing with an 
original. The little straggling, loosely clus- 
tered town lay along the edge of a blue inlet, 
on the other side of which was a low, wooded 
shore, with a gleam of white sand where it 
touched the water. The narrow bay carried 
the vision outward to a picture that seemed 
at once bright and dim —a shining, slumber- 
ing summer sea, and a far-off, circling line of 
coast, which, under the August sun, was hazy 
and delicate. Ransom regarded the place as 
atown because Doctor Prance had called it 
one; but it was a town where you smelt the 
breath of the hay in the streets, and you might 
gather blackberries in the principal square. 
The houses looked at each other across the 
grass —low, rusty, crooked, distended houses, 
with dry, cracked faces, and the dim eyes of 
small-paned, stiffly sliding windows. Their 
little door-yards bristled with rank, old-fash- 
toned flowers, mostly yellow; and on the 
quarter that stood back from the sea the fields 
sloped upward, and the woods in which they 


presently lost themselves looked down over 
the roofs. Bolts and bars were not a part of 
the domestic machinery of Marmion, and the 
responsive menial, receiving the visitor on the 
threshold, was a creature rather desired than 
definitely possessed; so that Basil Ransom 
found Miss Chancellor’s house-door gaping 
wide (as he had seen it the night before), and 
destitute even of a knocker or a bell-handle. 
From where he stood in the porch he could see 
the whole of the little sitting-room on the left of 
the hall —see that it stretched straight through 
to the back windows; that it was garnished 
with photographs of foreign works of art, 
pinned upon the walls, and enriched with a 
piano and other little extemporized embellish- 
ments, such as ingenious women lavish upon 
the houses they hire for a few weeks. Verena 
told him afterwards that Olive had taken her 
cottage furnished, but that the paucity of 
chairs and tables and bedsteads was such that 
their little party used almost to sit down, to 
lie down, in turn. On the other hand they 
had all George Eliot’s writings, and two 
photographs of the Sistine Madonna. Ran- 
som rapped with his stick on the lintel of the 
door, but no one came to receive him; so he 
made his way into the parlor, where he ob- 
served that his cousin Olive had as many 
German books as ever lying about. He 
dipped into this literature, momentarily, ac- 
cording to his wont, and then remembered 
that this was not what he had come for, and 
that as he had waited at the door he had seen, 
through another door, opening at the oppo- 
site end of the hall, signs of a small veranda 
attached to the other face of the house. 
Thinking the ladies might be assembled there 
in the shade, he pushed aside the muslin cur- 
tain of the back window, and saw that the 
advantages of Miss Chancellor’s summer resi- 
dence were in this quarter. There was a 
veranda, in fact, to which a wide, horizontal 
trellis, covered with an ancient vine, formed 
a kind of extension. Beyond the trellis was 
a small, lonely garden; beyond the garden 
was a large, vague, woody space, where a few 
piles of old timber were disposed, and which 
he afterwards learned to be a relic of the 
ship-building era described to him by Doctor 
Prance; and still beyond this again was the 
charming, lake-like estuary he had already 
admired. His eyes did not rest upon the dis- 
tance ; they were attracted by a figure seated 
under the trellis, where the chequers of sun, 
in the interstices of the vine-leaves fell upon 
a bright-colored rug spread out on the ground. 
The floor of the roughly constructed veranda 
was so low that there was virtually no dif- 
ference in the level. It took Ransom only 
a moment to recognize Miss Birdseye, though 
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her back was turned to the house. She was 
alone; she sat there motionless (she had a 
newspaper in her lap, but her attitude was 
not that of a reader), looking at the shimmer- 
ing bay. She might be asleep; that was why 
Ransom moderated the process of his long 
legs as he came round through the house to 
join her. This precaution represented his 
only scruple. He stepped across the veranda 
and stood close to her, but she did not appear 
to notice him. Visibly, she was dozing, or 
presumably, rather, for her head was enveloped 
in an old faded straw hat, which concealed 
the upper part of her face. There were two 
or three other chairs near her, and a table 
on which were half a dozen books and peri- 
odicals, together with a glass containing a 
colorless liquid, on the top of which a spoon 
was laid. Ransom desired only to respect her 
repose, so he sat down in one of the chairs 
and waited till she should become aware of 
his presence. He thought Miss Chancellor’s 
back garden a delightful spot, and his jaded 
senses tasted the breeze —the idle, wandering 
summer wind—that stirred the vine-leaves 
over his head. The hazy shores on the other 
side of the water, which had tints more deli- 
cate than the street vistas of New York (they 
seemed powdered with silver, a sort of mid- 
summer light), suggested to him a land of 
dreams, a country ina picture. Basil Ransom 
had seen very few pictures ; there were none 
in Mississippi; but he had a vision at times 
of something that would be more refined than 
the real world, and the situation in which he 
now found himself pleased him almost as 
much as if it had been a striking work of art. 
He was unable to see, as I have said, whether 
Miss Birdseye were taking in the prospect 
through open or only, imagination aiding (she 
had plenty of that), through closed, tired, 
dazzled eyes. She appeared to him, as the 
minutes elapsed and he sat beside her, the 
incarnation of well-earned rest, of patient, 
submissive superannuation. At the end of her 
long day’s work she might have been placed 
there to enjoy this dim prevision of the peace- 
ful river, the gleaming shores, of the paradise 
her unselfish life had certainly qualified her 
to enter, and which, apparently, would so 
soon be opened to her. After a while she 
said, placidly, without turning : 

“I suppose it’s about time I should take 
my remedy again. It does seem as if she had 
found the right thing; don’t you think so?” 

“Do you mean the contents of that tum- 
bler ? I shall be delighted to give it to you, 
and you must tell me how much you take.” 
And Basil Ransom, getting up, possessed him- 
self of the glass on the table. 

At the sound of his voice Miss Birdseye 


pushed back her straw hat by a movemen 
that was familiar to her, and twisting aboy 
her muffled figure a little (even in August she 
felt the cold, and had to be much covered 
to sit out), bent upon him a speculative unas. 
tonished gaze. 

“One spoonful — two?” Ransom asked 
stirring the dose and smiling. 

“ Well, I guess I’ll take two this time.” 

“ Certainly, Doctor Prance couldn't help 
finding the right thing,” Ransom said, as he 
administered the medicine; while the move. 
ment with which she extended her face ty 
take it made her seem doubly childlike. 

He put down the glass, and she relapsed 
into her position ; she seemed to be consider. 
ing. “ It’s homeopathic,” she remarked, ina 
moment. 

“Oh, I have no doubt of that; I presume 
you wouldn’t take anything else.” 

“ Well, it’s generally admitted now to b 
the true system.” 

Ransom moved closer to her, placed him. 
self where she could see him better. “ It'sa 
great thing to have the true system,” he said, 
bending towards her in a friendly way ; “ I'm 
sure you have it in everything.” He was not 
often hypocritical ; but when he was he went 
all lengths. 

“ Well, 1 don’t know that any one has a 
right to say that. I thought you were Verena,” 
she added in a moment, taking him in again 
with her mild, deliberate vision. 

“T have been waiting for you to recognize 
me; of course you didn’t know I was here— 
I only arrived last night.” 

“Well, I’m glad you have come to set 
Olive now.” 

“You remember that I wouldn’t do that 
when I met you last?” 

“You asked me not to mention to her that 
I had met you; that’s what I principally 
recall.” 

“ And don’t you remember what I told you 
I wanted to do? I wanted to go out to Cam- 
bridge and see Miss Tarrant. Thanks to the 
information that you were so good as to give 
me, I was able to do so,” 

“Yes, she gave me quite a little description 
of your visit,” said Miss Birdseye, with 4 
smile, and a vague sound in her throat -—@ 
sort of pensive reference to the idea of laugh- 
ter—of which Ransom never learned the 
exact significance, though he retained for 4 
long time afterwards a kindly memory of the 
old lady’s manner at the moment. 

“ I don’t know how much she enjoyed it, 
but it was an immense pleasure to me; 80 
great a one that, as you see, I have come t0 
call upon her again.” 

“Then, I presume, she Aas shaken you?” 
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« She has shaken me tremendously!” said 
Ransom, laughing. 

“Well, you'll be a great addition,” Miss 
Birdseye returned. “ And this time, your visit 
is also for Miss Chancellor?” 

“That depends on whether she will receive 

“ Well, if she knows you are shaken, that 
will go a great way,” said Miss Birdseye, a 
little musingly, as if even to her unsophisti- 
cated mind it had been manifested that one’s 
relations with Miss Chancellor might be tick- 
lish. “ But she can’t receive you now — can 
she ? — because she’s out. She has gone to 
the post-office for the Boston letters, and they 
get so many every day that she had to take 
Verena with her to help her carry them home. 
One of them wanted to stay with me, because 
Doctor Prance has gone fishing, but I said I 
presumed I could be left alone for about seven 
minutes. I know how they love to be to- 
gether; it seems as if one cou/dn’t go out with- 
out the other. That’s what they came down 
here for, because it’s quiet, and it didn’t look 
as if there was any one else they would be 
much drawn to. So it would be a pity forme 
to come down after them just to spoil it!” 

“T am afraid I shall spoil it, Miss Birds- 
eye.” 

“ Oh, well, a gentleman,” murmured the an- 
cient woman. 

“ Yes, what can you expect of a gentleman ? 
I certainly shall spoil it if I can.” 

“You had better go fishing with Doctor 
Prance,” said Miss Birdseye, with a serenity 
which showed that she was far from measur- 
ing the sinister quality of the announcement 
he had just made. 

“T sha’n’t object to that at all. The days 

here must be very long — very full of hours. 
Have you got the doctor with you?” Ran- 
som inquired, as if he knew nothing at all 
about her. 
_ “Yes, Miss Chancellor invited us both ; she 
is very thoughtful. She is not merely a theo- 
retic philanthropist —she goes into details,” 
said Miss Birdseye, presenting her large per- 
son, in her chair, as if she herself were only 
an item. “It seems asif we were not so much 
wanted in Boston, just in August.” 

“And here you sit and enjoy the breeze, 
and admire the view,” the young man remarked, 
wondering when the two messengers, whose 
seven minutes must long since have expired, 
would return from the post-office. 

“Yes, I enjoy everything in this little Old- 
World place ; I didn’t suppose I should be sat- 
isfied to be so .passive. It’s a great contrast 
to my former exertions. But somehow it 
doesn’t seem as if there were any trouble or 
any wrong round here; and if there should 


be, there are Miss Chancellor and Miss ‘ar- 
rant to look after it. They seem to think I 
had better fold my hands. Besides, when help- 
ful, generous minds begin to flock in from your 
part of the country,” Miss Birdseye continued, 
looking at him from under the distorted and 
discolored canopy of her hat with a benignity 
which completed the idea in any cheerful sense 
he chose. 

He felt by this time that he was committed 
to rather a dishonest part; he was pledged 
not to give a shock to her optimism. This 
might cost him, in the coming days, a good 
deal of dissimulation, but he was now saved 
from any further expenditure of ingenuity by 
certain warning sounds which admonished him 
that he must keep his wits about him for a 
purpose more urgent. There were voices in 
the hall of the house, voices he knew, which 
came nearer, quickly; so that before he had 
time to rise one of the speakers had come out 
with the exclamation —“ Dear Miss Birdseye, 
here are seven letters for you!” The words 
fell to the ground, indeed, before they were 
fairly spoken, and when Ransom got up, turn- 
ing, he saw Olive Chancellor standing there, 
with the parcel from the post-office in her 
hand. She stared at him in sudden horror; 
for the moment her self-possession completely 
deserted her. There was so little of any greet- 
ing in her face save the greeting of dismay, 
that he felt there was nothing for him to say 
to her, nothing that could mitigate the odious 
fact of his being there. He could only let her 
take it in, let her divine that, this time, he was 
not to be got rid of. In an instant —to ease 
off the situation— he held out his hand for 
Miss Birdseye’s letters, and it was a proof of 
Olive’s having turned rather faint and weak 
that she gave them up to him. He delivered 
the packet to the old lady, and now Verena 
had appeared in the doorway of the house. 
As soon as she saw him, she blushed crimson ; 
but she didn’t, like Olive, stand voiceless. 

“ Why, Mr. Ransom,” she cried out, “ Where 
in the world were you washed ashore?” Miss 
Birdseye, meanwhile taking her letters, had 
no appearance of observing that the encoun- 
ter between Olive and her visitor was a kind 
of concussion. 

It was Verena who eased off the situation. 
She had colored violently, as I say, as soon as 
her eyes rested on Ransom ; but her gay chal- 
lenge rose to her lips as promptly as if she 
had had no cause for embarrassment. She was 
not confused even when she blushed, and her 
alertness may perhaps be explained by the 
habit of public speaking. Ransom smiled at 
her while she came forward, but he spoke 
first to Olive, who had already turned her 
eyes away from him, and gazed at the blue 
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sea-view as if she were wondering what was 
going to happen to her at last. 

** Of course you are very much surprised 
to see me; but I hope to be able to induce 
you to regard me not absolutely in the light 
of an intruder. I found your door open, and 
I walked in, and Miss Birdseye seemed to 
think I might stay. Miss Birdseye, I put my- 
self under your protection ; I invoke you; I 
appeal to you,” the young man went on. 
“« Adopt me, answer for me, cover me with the 
mantle of your charity !” 

Miss Birdseye looked up from her letters, 
as if at first she had only faintly heard his 
appeal. She turned her eyes from Olive to 
Verena; then she said, “ Doesn’t it seem as if 
we had room for all? When I remember 
what I have seen in the South, Mr. Ransom’s 
being here strikes me as a great triumph.” 

Olive evidently didn’t understand, and 
Verena broke in with eagerness, “ It was by 
my letter, of course, that you knew we were 
here. The one I| wrote just before we came, 
Olive,” she went on. “ Don’t you remember 
I showed it to you?” 

At the mention of this act of submission on 
her friend’s part Olive started, flashing her a 
strange look; then she said to Basil that she 
didn’t see why he should explain so much 
about his coming; every one had a right to 
come. It was a very charming place; it ought 
to do any one good. “ But it will have one 
defect for you,” she added; “three-quarters 
of the summer-residents are women!” 

This attempted pleasantry on Miss Chan- 
cellor’s part, so unexpected, so incongruous, 
uttered with white lips and cold eyes, struck 
Ransom to that degree by its oddity that he 
could not resist exchanging a glance of won- 
der with Verena, who, if she had had the 
opportunity, could probably have explained 
to him the phenomenon. Olive had recovered 
herself, reminded herself that she was safe, that 
her companion in New York had repudiated, 
denounced her pursuer; and, as a proof to her 
own sense of her security, as well as a touch- 
ing mark to Verena that now, after what had 
passed, she had no fear, she felt that a certain 
light mockery would be effective. 

“ Ah, Miss Olive, don’t pretend to think I 
love your sex so little, when you know that 


(To be continued.) 


what you really object to in me is that I love 
it too much!” Ransom was not brazen ; he 
was not impudent ; he was really a very mod. 
est man. But he was aware that whatever he 
said or did he was condemned to seem impu- 
dent now, and he argued within himself that 
if he was to have the dishonor of being thought 
brazen he might as well have the comfort, 
He didn’t care a straw, in truth, how he was 
judged or how he might offend; he hada 
purpose which swallowed up such inanities as 
that, and he was so full of it that it kept him 
firm, balanced him, gave him an assurance 
that might easily have been confounded with 
ironical coolness. “ This place will do me 
good,” he pursued ; “ I haven’t had a holiday 
for more than two years, I couldn’t have gone 
another day; I was finished. I would have 
written to you beforehand that I was coming, 
but I only started at a few hours’ notice. It 
occurred to me that this would be just what I 
wanted ; I remembered what Miss Tarrant had 
said in her note, that it was a place where 
people could lie on the ground and wear their 
old clothes. I delight to lie on the ground, 
and all my clothes are old. I hope to be able 
to stay three or four weeks.” 

Olive listened till he had done speaking; 
she stood a single moment longer, and then, 
without a word, a glance, she went into the 
house. Ransom saw that Miss Birdseye was 
immersed in her letters ; so he went straight 
to Verena and stood before her, looking far 
into her eyes. He was not smiling now, as he 
had been in speaking to Olive. “ Will you 
come somewhere apart, where I can speak 
to you alone ?” 

“Why have you done this? It was not 
right in you to come!” Verena looked still as 
if she were blushing, but Ransom perceived 
he must allow for her having been delicately 
scorched by the sun. 

“ T have come because it is necessary,— be- 
cause I have something very important to say 
to you. A great number of things.” 

“ The same things you said in New York? 
I don’t want to hear them again,— they were 
horrible !” 

“No, not the same —different ones. | 
want you to come out with me, away from 
here.” 

Henry James. 
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A STORY OF SEVEN 


HE negro church which stood in the pine 

woods near the little village of Oxford 
Cross Roads, in one of the lower counties of 
Virginia, was presided over by an elderly indi- 
vidual, known to the community in general as 
Uncle Pete ; but on Sundays the members of 
his congregation addressed him as Brudder 
Peter. He was an earnest and energetic man, 
and, although he could neither read nor write, 
he had for many years expounded the Scrip- 
tures to the satisfaction of his hearers. His 
memory was good, and those portions of the 
Bible which from time to time he had heard 
read were used by him, and frequently with 
powerful effect,in his sermons. His interpreta- 
tions of the Scriptures were generally entirely 
original, and were made to suit the needs, or 
what he supposed to be the needs, of his con- 
gregation. 

Whether as “ Uncle Pete” in the garden 
and corn-field or “ Brudder Peter” in the 
church, he enjoyed the good opinion of every- 
body excepting one person, and that was his 
wife. She was a high-tempered and somewhat 
dissatisfied person, who had conceived the 
idea that her husband was in the habit of giv- 
ing too much time to the church, and too little 
to the acquisition of corn-bread and pork. 
On a certain Saturday she gave him a most 
tremendous scolding, which so affected the 
spirits of the good man that it influenced his 
decision in regard to the selection of the sub- 
ject for his sermon the next day. 

His congregation was accustomed to being 
astonished, and rather liked it, but never be- 
fore had their minds received such a shock 
as when the preacher announced the subject 
of his discourse. He did not take any partic- 
ular text, for this was not his custom, but he 
boldly stated that the Bible declared that 
every woman in this world was possessed by 
seven devils ; and the evils which this state 
of things had brought upon the world he 
showed forth with much warmth and feeling. 
Subject-matter, principally from his own ex- 
perience, crowded in upon his mind, and he 
setved it out to his audience hot and strong. 
If his deductions could have been proved to 
be correct, all women were creatures who, by 
reason of their seven-fold diabolic possession, 
were not capable of independent thought 
or action, and who should in tears and hu- 
mility place themselves absolutely under the 
direction and authority of the other sex. 

When he approached the conclusion of his 


DEVILS. 


sermon, Brother Peter closed with a bang the 
Bible, which, although he could not read a 
word of it, always lay open before him while 
he preached, and delivered the concluding 
exhortation of his sermon : 

“ Now, my dear brev’ren ob dis congrega- 
tion,” he said, “I want you to understan’ dat 
dar’s nuffin in dis yer sarmon wot you've jus’ 
heerd ter make you think yousefs angels. By 
no means, brev’ren ; you was all brung up by 
wimmen, an’ you've got ter lib wid ’em, an’ ef 
anythin’ in dis yer worl’ is ketchin’, my dear 
brev’ren, it’s habin debbils, an’ from wot I've 
seen ob some ob de men ob dis worl’ I ’spect 
dey is persest ob "bout all de debbils dey got 
room fur. But de Bible don’ say nuffin p’int- 
edly on de subjec’ ob de number ob debbils 
in man, an’ I ’spec’ dose dat’s got ’em—an’ 
we ought ter feel pow’ful thankful, my der 
brev’ren, dat de Bible don’ say we all’s got 
’em— has ’em 'cordin to sarcumstances. But 
wid de wimmin it’s dif’rent; dey’s got jus’ 
sebin, an’ bless my soul, brev’ren, | think dat’s 
"nuff. 

“ While I was a-turnin’ ober in my min’ de 
subjec’ ob dis sarmon, dere come ter me a bit 
ob Scripter wot I heerd at a big preachin’ an’ 
baptizin’ at Kyarter’s Mills, bout ten year’ ago. 
One ob de preachers was a-tellin’ about ole 
mudder Ebea-eatin’ de apple, and says he: De 
sarpint fus’ come along wid a red apple, an’, 
says he: You gib dis yer to your husban’, 
an’ he think it so mighty good dat when he 
done eat it he gib you anything you ax him 
fur, ef you tell him whar de tree is. Ebe, she 
took one bite, an’ den she frew dat apple away. 
Wot you mean, you triflin’ sarpint, says she, 
a fotchin’ me dat apple wot ain’t good fur 
nuffin but ter make cider wid. Den de sar- 
pint he go fotch her a yaller apple, an’ she 
took one bite an’ den says she: Go ‘long wid 
ye, you fool sarpint, wot you fotch me dat 
June apple wot ain’t got no taste to it? Den 
de sarpint he think she like sumpin’ sharp, an’ 
he fotch her a green apple. She takes one bite 
ob it, an’ den she frows it at his head, an’ 
sings out: Is you ’spectin me to gib dat apple 
to yer Uncle Adam an’ gib him de colic ? Den 
de debbil he fotch her a lady-apple, but she 
say she won’t take no sich triflin’ nubbins as 
dat to her husban’, an’ she took one bite ob 
it, an’ frew it away. Den he go fotch her two 
udder kin’ ob apples, one yaller wid red 
stripes, an’ de udder one red on one side an’ 
green on de udder,— mighty good lookin’ 
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apples, too—de kin’ you git two dollars a 
bar’l fur at the store. But Ebe, she wouldn’t 
hab neider ob ’em, an’ when she done took 
one bite out ob each one, she frew it away. 
Den de ole debbil-sarpint, he scratch he head, 
an’ he say to hese’f: Dis yer Ebe, she pow’- 
ful ’ticklar ’bout her apples. Reckin I’ll have 
ter wait till after fros’, an’ fotch her a real 
good one. An’ he done wait till after fros’, 
and den he fotch her a’ Albemarle pippin, an’ 
when she took one bite ob dat, she jus’ go 
‘long an’ eat it all up, core, seeds, and all. 
Look h’yar, sarpint, says she, hab you got 
anudder ob dem apples in your pocket? An’ 
den he tuk one out, an’ gib it to her. ‘’Cuse 
me,’ says she, ‘I’s gwine ter look up Adam, 
an’ ef he don’ want ter know war de tree is 
wot dese apples grow on, you kin hab him 
fur a cawn-fiel’ han’,’ 

“ An’ now, my dear brev’ren,” said Brother 
Peter, “ while I was a-turnin’ dis subjec’ ober 
in my min’, an’ wonderin’ how de wimmin 
come ter hab jus’ seben debbils apiece, I 
done reckerleck dat bit ob Scripter wot I 
heerd at Kyarter’s Mills, an’ I reckin dat 
‘splains how de debbils got inter woman. 
De sarpint he done fotch mudder Ebe seben 
apples, an’ ebery one she take a bite out of 
gib her a debbil.” 

As might have been expected, this sermon 
produced a great sensation, and made a deep 
impression on the congregation. As a rule 
the men were tolerably well satisfied with it; 
and when the services were over many of 
them made it the occasion of shy but very 
plainly pointed remarks to their female friends 
and relatives. 

But the women did not like it at all. Some 
of them became angry, and talked very forci- 
bly, and feelings of indignation soon spread 
among all the sisters of the church. If their 
minister had seen fit to stay at home and 
preach a sermon like this to his own wife 
(who, it may be remarked, was not present 
on this occasion), it would have been well 
enough, provided he had made no allusions 
to outsiders; but to come there and preach 
such things to them was entirely too much 
for their endurance. Each one of the women 
knew she had not seven devils, and only a 
few of them would admit of the possibility of 
any of the others being possessed by quite so 
many. 

Their preacher’s explanation of the manner 
in which every woman came to be possessed of 
just so many devils appeared to them of little 
importance. What they objected to was the 
fundamental doctrine of his sermon, which 
was based on his assertion that the Bible de- 
clared every woman had seven devils. They 
were not willing to believe that the Bible said 


any such thing. Some of them went so far 
as to state it was their opinion that Unck 
Pete had got this fool notion from some of 
the lawyers at the court-house when he was 
on a jury a month or so before. It was quite 
noticeable that, although Sunday afternoon 
had scarcely begun, the majority of the women 
of the congregation called their minister 
Uncle Pete. This was very strong evidence 
of a sudden decline in his popularity. 

Some of the more vigorous-minded women, 
not seeing their minister among the other 
people in the clearing in front of the log 
church, went to look for him, but he was not 
to be found. His wife had ordered him to be 
home early, and soon after the congregation 
had been dismissed he departed by a short 
cut through the woods. That afternoon an 
irate committee, composed principally of 
women, but including also a few men who 
had expressed disbelief in the new doctrine, 
arrived at the cabin of their preacher, but 
found there only his wife, cross-grained old 
Aunt Rebecca. She informed them that her 
husband was not at home. 

‘“ He’s done ’gaged hisse’f,” she said, “ ter 
cut an’ haul wood fur Kunnel Martin ober on 
Little Mount’n fur de whole ob nex’ week. 
It’s fourteen or thirteen mile’ from h’yar, an’ 
ef he’d started ter-morrer mawnin’, he'd los 
a’mos’ a whole day. ’Sides dat, I done tole 
him dat ef he git dar ter-night he’d have his 
supper frowed in. Wot you all want wid him? 
Gwine ter pay him fur preachin’ ? ” 

Any such intention as this was instantane- 
ously denied, and Aunt Rebecca was informed 
of the subject upon which her visitors had come 
to have a very plain talk with her husband. 

Strange to say, the announcement of the 
new and startling dogma had apparently no 
disturbing effect upon Aunt Rebecca. On the 
contrary, the old woman seemed rather to 
enjoy the news. 

“ Reckin he oughter know all ’bout dat,’ 
she said. “ He’s done had free wives, an’ he 
ain’t got rid o’ dis one yit.” ; 

Judging from her chuckles and wagging 
of the head when she made this remark, t 
might be imagined that Aunt Rebecca was 
rather proud of the fact that her husband 
thought her capable of exhibiting a different 
kind of diabolism every day in the week. 

The leader of the indignant church mem 
bers was Susan Henry, a mulatto woman of @ 
very independent turn of mind. She prided 
herself that she never worked in anybody's 
house but her own, and this immunity from 
outside service gave her a certain preémiunence 
among her sisters. Not only did Susan share 
the general resentment with which the staf 
ling statement of old Peter had been received, 
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but she felt that its promulgation had affected 
her position in the community. If every 
woman was possessed by seven devils, then, 
in this respect, she was no better nor worse 
than any of the others ; and at this her proud 
heart rebelled. If the preacher had said some 
women had eight devils and others six, it 
would have been better. She might then have 
made a mental arrangement in regard to her 
relative position, which would have somewhat 
consoled her. But now there was no chance 
for that. The words of the preacher had 
equally debased all women. 

A meeting of the disaffected church mem- 
bers was held the next night at Susan Henry’s 
cabin, or rather in the little yard about it, for 
the house was not large enough to hold the 
people who attended it. The meeting was not 
regularly organized, but everybody said what 
he or she had to say, and the result was a 
great deal of clamor, and a general increase 
of indignation against Uncle Pete. 


“ Look h’yar!” cried Susan, at the end of’ 


some energetic remarks, “ is dar enny pusson 
h'yar who kin count up figgers ?” 

Inquiries on the subject ran through the 
crowd, and in a few moments a black boy, 
about fourteen, was pushed forward as an ex- 
pert in arithmetic. 

“ Now, you Jim,” said Susan, “ you’s been 
to school, an’ you kin count up figgers. ’Cord- 
in’ ter de chu’ch books dars forty-seben 
women b’longin’ to our meetin’, an’ ef each one 
ob dem dar has got seben debbils in her, I 
jus’ wants you ter tell me how many debbils 
come to chu’ch ebery cl’ar Sunday ter hear 
dat ole Uncle Pete preach.” 

This view of the case created a sensation, 
and much interest was shown in the result of 
Jim’s calculations, which were made by the 
aid of a back of an old letter and a piece of 
pencil furnished by Susan. The result was at 
last announced as three hundred and nineteen, 
which, although not precisely correct, was near 
enough to satisfy the company. 

“Now, you jus’ turn dat ober in you all's 
minds,” said Susan, “ More’n free hunderd 
debbils in chu’ch ebery Sunday, an’ we women 
lotchin em. Does anybody s’pose Ise gwine 
ter b’lieve dat fool talk ? ” 

A middle-aged man now lifted up his voice 
and said: “ Ise been thinkin’ ober dis h’yar 
matter, and Ise ’cluded dat p’r’aps de words ob 
de preacher was used in a figgeratous form o’ 
sense. P’r’aps de seben debbils meant chillun.” 

These remarks were received with no favor 
by the assemblage. 

“Oh, you git out!” cried Susan. “Your ole 
woman’s got seben chillun, shore ’nuf, an’ I 
Spec’ dey’s all debbils. But dem sent’ments 
don’ apply ter all de udder women h’yar, 'tic’- 
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larly ter dem dar young uns wot ain’t married 
yit.” 

This was good logic, but the feeling on the 
subject proved to be even stronger, for the 
mothers in the company became so angry at 
their children being considered devils that 
for a time there seemed to be danger of an 
Amazonian attack on the unfortunate speaker. 
This was averted, but a great deal of uproar 
now ensued, and it was the general feeling 
that something ought to be done to show 
the deep-seated resentment with which the 
horrible charge against the mothers and sisters 
of the congregation had been met. Many 
violent propositions were made, some of the 
younger men going so far as to offer to burn 
down thechurch,. It was finally agreed, quite 
unanimously, that old Peter should be un- 
ceremoniously ousted from his place in the 
pulpit which he had filled so many years. 

As the week passed on, some of the older 
men of the congregation who had friendly 
feelings towards their old companion and 
preacher talked the matter over among them- 
selves, and afterwards, with many of their 
fellow-members, succeeded at last in gaining 
the general consent that Uncle Pete should 
be allowed a chance to explain himself, and 
give his grounds and reasons for his astound- 
ing statement in regard to womankind. If he 
could show biblical authority for this, of 
course nothing more could be said. But if he 
could not, then he must get down from the 
pulpit, and sit for the rest of his life on a back 
seat of the church. This proposition met with 
the more favor, because even those who were 
most indignant had an earnest curiosity to 
know what the old man would say for himself. 

During all this time of angry discussion, 
good old Peter was quietly and calmly cutting 
and hauling wood on the Little Mountain. His 
mind was in a condition of great comfort and 
peace, for not only had he been able to rid 
himself, in his last sermon, of many of the hard 
thoughts concerning women that had been 
gathering themselves together for years, but his 
absence from home had given him a holiday 
from the harassments of Aunt Rebecca's tongue, 
so that no new notions of woman's culpability 
had risen within him. He had dismissed the 
subject altogether, and had been thinking over 
a sermon regarding baptism, which he thought 
he could make convincing to certain of th: 
younger members of his congregation. 

He arrived at home very late on Saturday 
night, and retired to his simple couch with 
out knowing anything of the terrible storm 
which had been gathering through the week, 
and which was to burst upon him on the 
morrow. But the next morning, long before 
church time, he received warning enough of 
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what was going to happen. Individuals and 
deputations gathered in and about his cabin,— 
some to tell him all that had been said and 
done; some to inform him what was expected 
of him; some to stand about and look at him; 
some to scold ; some to denounce ; but, alas! 
not one to encourage; nor one to call him 
“ Brudder Peter,” that Sunday appellation 
dear to his ears. But the old man possessed 
a stubborn soul, not easily to be frightened. 

“Wot I says in de pulpit,” he remarked, 
“I'll ’splain in de pulpit, an’ you all ud 
better git ‘long to de chu’ch, an’ when de 
time fur de sarvice come, I'll be dar.” 

This advice was not promptly acted upon, 
but in the course of half an hour nearly all 
the villagers and loungers had gone off to 
the church in the woods; and when Uncle 
Peter had put on his high black hat, some- 
what battered, but still sufficiently clerical- 
looking for that congregation, and had given 
something of a polish to his cowhide shoes, 
he betook himself by the accustomed path to 
the log building where he had so often held 
forth to his people. As soon as he entered 
the church he was formally instructed by a 
committee of the leading members that before 
he began to open the services, he must make 
it plain to the congregation that what he had 
said on the preceding Sunday about every 


woman being possessed by seven devils was 
Scripture truth, and not mere wicked nonsense 


out of his own brain. If he could not do 
that, they wanted no more praying or preach- 
ing from him. 

Uncle Peter made no answer, but ascend- 
ing the little pulpit, he put his hat on the 
bench behind him where it was used to repose, 
took out his red cotton handkerchief and blew 
his nose in his accustomed way, and looked 
about him. The house was crowded, Even 
Aunt Rebecca was there. 


SONGS OF 


After a deliberate survey of his audience 
the preacher spoke: “ Brev’eren an’ sisters, | 
see afore me Brudder Bill Hines, who kin read 
de Bible, an’ has got one. Ain’t dat 50, 
Brudder ?” 

Bill Hines having nodded and modestly 
grunted assent, the preacher continued. “ An’ 
dar’s Aun’ Priscilla’s boy, Jake, who ain't a 
brudder yit, though he’s plenty old ’nuf, min’, 
I tell ye; an’ he kin read de Bible, fus’ rate, 
an’ has read it ter me ober an’ ober ag’in, 
Ain’t dat so, Jake?” 

Jake grinned, nodded, and hung his head, 
very uncomfortable at being thus publicly 
pointed out. 

“ An’ dar’s good ole Aun’ Patty, who knows 
more Scripter’ dan ennybuddy h’yar, havin’ 
been teached by de little gals from Kunnel 
Jasper’s, an’ by dere mudders afore ’em, | 
reckin she know’ de hull Bible straight froo, 
from de Garden of Eden to de New Jerus- 
lum, An’ dar are udders h’yar who knows de 
Scripters, some one part an’ some anudder, 
Now I axes ebery one ob you all wot know 
de Scripters ef he don’ ’member how de Bible 
tells how our Lor’ when he was on dis yearth 
cas’ seben debbils out o’ Mary Magdalum?” 

A murmur of assent came from the congre- 
gation. Most of them remembered that. 

“* But did enny ob you ebber read, or hab 
read to you, dat he ebber cas’ ’em out o’ enny 
udder woman ?” 

Negative grunts and shakes of the head 
signified that nobody had ever heard of this. 

“Well, den,” said the preacher, gazing 
blandly around, “all de udder women got 
‘em yit.” 

A deep silence fell upon the assembly, and 
in a few moments an elderly member arose. 
“Brudder Peter,” he said, “I reckin you 
mought as well gib out de hymed.” 


Frank R. Stockton. 


BATTLE.* 


LD as the world —no other things so old; 

Nay, older than the world, else, how had sprung 
Such lusty strength in them when earth was young ?>— 
Stand valor and its passion hot and bold, 


Insatiate of battle. 


How, else, told 


Blind men, born blind, that red was fitting tongue 
Mute, eloquent, to show how trumpets rung 
When armies charged and battle-flags unrolled ? 
Who sings of valor speaks for life, for death, 
Beyond all death, and long as life is life, 

In rippled waves the eternal air his breath 
Eternal bears to stir all noble strife. 

Dead Homer from his lost and vanished grave 
Keeps battle glorious still and soldiers brave. 


Helen Jackson. (H. H.) 


* Suggested by La Farge’s “ Battle ’’ window for Memorial Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE MYSTERY OF 
T was long past dusk of an August evening. 
Farmer Weitbreck stood leaning on the 
big gate of his barn-yard, looking first up and 
then down the road. He was chewing a 
straw, and his face wore an expression of deep 
perplexity. ‘hese were troublous times in 
Lancaster County. Never before had the 
farmers been so put to it for farm services har- 
vest-time had come, and instead of the stream 
of laborers seeking employment, which usually 
at this season set in as regularly as river 
freshets in spring, it was this year almost im- 
possible to hire any one. 
The explanation of this nobody knew or 
could divine ; but the fact was indisputable, 
and the farmers were in dismay,—nobody 


more so than Farmer Weitbreck, who had. 


miles of bottom-lands, in grain of one sort and 
another, all yellow and nodding, and ready 
for the sickle, and nobody but himself and 
his son John to swing scythe, sickle, or flail on 
the place. 

“ Never I am caught this way anoder year,” 
thought he, as he gazed wearily up and down 
the dark, silent road; “ but that does to me 
no goot this time that is now.” 

Gustavus Weitbreck had lived so long on 
his Pennsylvania farm that he even thought 
in English instead of in German, and, strangely 
enough, in English much less broken and 
idiomatic than that which he spoke. But his 
phraseology was the only thing about him 
that had changed. In modes of feeling, 
habits of life, he was the same he had been 
forty years ago, when he farmed a little plot 
of land, half wheat, half vineyard, in the 
Mayence meadows in the fatherland: slow, 
methodical, saving, stupid, upright, obstinate. 
All these traits “ Old Weitbreck,” as he was 
called all through the country, possessed to a 
degree much out of the ordinary ; and it was 
acombination of two of them—the obstinacy 
and the savingness— which had brought him 
into his present predicament. 

In June he had had a good laborer: one 
of the best, known and eagerly sought by 
every farmer in the county ; a man who had 
hever yet been beaten in a mowing match or a 
reaping. By his help the haying had beén 
done in not much more than two-thirds the 
usual time ; but when John Weitbreck, like a 
sensible fellow, said, “ Now, we would better 
keep Alf on till harvest. There is plenty of 
odds-and-ends work about the farm he can 

elp at, and we won't get his like again in a 
hurry,” his father had cried out : 


WILHELM RUTTER. 


“ Mein Gott! It is that you tink I must be 
made out of money! I vill not keep dis man 
on so big wages to do vat you call odd-and- 
end vork. We do odd-and-end work ourself.” 

There was no discussion of the point. John 
Weitbreck knew better than ever to waste his 
time and breath or temper in trying to change 
a purpose of his father’s, or convince him of 
a mistake. But he bided his time, and he 
would not have been human if he had not 
now taken secret satisfaction, seeing his 
father’s anxiety daily increase as the August 
sun grew hotter and hotter, and the grain 
rattled in the husks waiting to be reaped, 
while they two, straining their arms to the 
utmost, and in long days’ work, seemed to 
produce small impression on the great fields. 

“The women shall come work in field to- 
morrow,” thought the old man, as he con- 
tinued his anxious reverie. “It is not that 
they sit idle all day in house, when the wheat 
grows to rattle like the peas in pod. They 
can help, the miitter and Carlen ; that will be 
much help; they can do.” And hearing John’s 
steps behind him, the old man turned and said : 

“ Johan, dere comes yet no man to reap; 
to-morrow must go in the field Carlen and 
the miitter; it must; the wheat get fast too 
dry ; it is more as two men can do.” 

John bit his lips. He was aghast. Never 
had he seen his mother and sister at work in 
the fields. John had been born in America, 
and he was American, not German, in his 
feeling about this. Without due consideration 
he answered : 

“T would rather work day and night, father, 
than see my mother and sister in the fields. I 
will do it, too, if only you will not make them 

oO ! ” 

The old man, irritated by the secret know!- 
edge that he had nobody but himself to 
blame for the present dilemma, still more 
irritated, also, by this proof of what was al- 
ways exceedingly displeasing to him, his son's 
having adopted American standards and 
opinions, broke out furiously with a wrath 
wholly disproportionate to the occasion. 

“ You be tam, Johan Weitbreck. You tink 
we are fine gentlemen and ladies, like dese 
Americans dat is too proud to vork vid hands. 
I say tam dis country, vere day say all is 
alike, an’ vork all; and ven you come here, 
it is dat nobody vill vork, if he can help, and 
vimmins ish shame to be seen vork. It is not 
shame to be seen vork; I vork, mein vife 
vork too, an’ my childrens vork, too, py tam!” 
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John walked away, his only resource when 
his father was in a passion. John occupied 
that hardest of all positions,— the position of a 
full-grown, mature man in a father’s home, 
where he is regarded as nothing more than a 
boy. 

As he entered the kitchen and saw his 
pretty sister Carlen at the high spinning-wheel, 
walking back and forth drawing the fine yarn 
between her chubby fingers, all the while 
humming a low song to which the whirring 
of the wheel made harmonious accompani- 
ment, he thought to himself bitterly : “ Work, 
indeed! As if they did not work now longer 
than we do, and quite as hard! She’s been 
spinning ever since daylight, I believe.” 

“Ts it hard work spinning, Liebchen?” he 
asked. 

Carlen turned her round blue eyes on him 
with astonishment. ‘There was something in his 
tone that smote vaguely on her consciousness. 
What could he mean, asking such a question 
as that ? 

“No,” she said, “it is not hard exactly. 
But when you do it very long it does make the 
arms ache, holding them so long in the same 
position ; and it tires one to stand all day!” 

“ Ay,” said John, “that is the way it tires 
one to reap; my back is near broke with it 
to-day.” 

“ Has no one come to help yet ?” she said. 

“No!” said John angrily, “and that is 
what I told father when he let Alf go. It is 
good enough for him for being so stingy and 
short-sighted ; but the brunt of it comes on 
me; that’s the worst of it. I don’t see what’s 
got all the men. There have always been 
plenty round every year till now.” 

“ Alf said he shouldn’t be here next year,” 
said Carlen, each cheek showing a little signal 
of pink as she spoke; but it was a dim light 
the one candle gave, and John did not see 
the flush ; “ he was going to the west to farm ; 
in Oregon, he said.” 

“Ay, that’s it!” replied John. “ That's 
where everybody can go but me! I’ll be going 
too some day, Carlen. I can’t stand things 
here. If it weren’t for you I’d have been 
gone long ago.” 

“T wouldn’t leave mother and father for 
all the world, John,” cried Carlen warmly, 
“and I don’t think it would be right for you 
to! What would father do with the farm 
without you ?” 

“ Well, why doesn’t he see that, then, and 
treat me as a man ought to be treated?” ex- 
claimed John ; “ he thinks I’m no older than 
when he used to beat me with the strap.” 

“T think fathers and mothers are always 
that way,” said the gentle, cheery Carlen, 
with a low laugh. “ The mother tells me each 
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time how to wind the warp, as she did when 
I was little; and she will always look into the 
churn for herself. I think it is the way we 
are made. We will do the same when we are 
old, John, and our children will be wondering 
at us!” 

John laughed. This was always the way 
with Carlen. She could put a man in good 
humor in a few minutes, however cross he felt 
in the beginning. 

“T won’t, then!” he exclaimed. “I know 
I won’t. If ever I have a son grown, I’ll treat 
him like a son grown, not like a baby.” 

“ May I be there to see,” said Carlen mer- 
rily, 

“And you remember free 
The words I said to thee. 


Hold the candle here for me, will you, that's 
a good boy. While we have talked, my yam 
has tangled.” 

As they stood close together, John holding 
the candle high over Carlen’s head, she bend. 
ing over the tangled yarn, the kitchen door 
opened suddenly and their father came in, 
bringing with him a stranger,— a young man 
seemingly about twenty-five years of age, tall, 
well made, handsome, but with a face so meb 
ancholy that both John and Carlen felt 4 
shiver as they looked upon it. 

“ Here now comes de hand, at last of de 
time, Johan,” cried the old man. “ It vill be 
that all can vell be done now. And it is goo! 
that he is from mine own country. He cannot 
English speak, many vords ; but dat is noth 
ing; he can vork. [ tolt you dere vould le 
mans come!” 

John looked scrutinizingly at the new-comet 
The man’s eyes fell. 

“ What is your name ?” said John. 

“ Wilhelm Riitter,” he answered. 

“ How long have you been in this coum 
try?” 

“Ten days.” 

“ Where are your friends ? ” 

“T haf none.” 

“ None ?” 

* None.” 

These replies were given in a tone as me: 
ancholy as the expression of the face. 

Carlen stood still, her wheel arrested, th 
yarn between her thumb and finger, her ey® 
fastened on the stranger’s face. A thrill of un 
speakable pity stirred her. So young, so saé 
thus alone in the world; who ever heard @ 
such a fate ? 

“ But there were people who came with y®# 
in the ship?” said John. “ There is some om 
who knows who you are, I suppose.” 

“ No, no von dat knows,” replied the ne® 
comer. 
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«“ Haf done vid too much questions,” inter- 
rupted Farmer Weitbreck. “I haf him 
asked all. 
He can vork. 
york.” ; 

John did not like the appearance of things. 
“Too much mystery here,” he thought. 
“ However, it is not long he will be here ; and 
he will be in the fields all the time; there 
cannot be much danger ; but who ever heard 
of aman whom no human being knew ?” 

Asthey sat at supper, Farmer Weitbreck and 
his wife plied Wilhelm with questions about 
theirold friends in Mayence. He was evidently 
familiar with all the localities and names which 
they mentioned. His replies, however, were 
given as far as possible in monosyllables, and 
he spoke no word voluntarily. Sitting with 
his head bent slightly forward, his eyes fixed 
on the floor, he had the expression of one lost 
in thoughts of the gloomiest kind. 

“Make yourself to be more happy, mein 
lad,” said the farmer, as he bade him good- 
night and clapped him on the shoulder. 
“You haf cum to house vere is German be 
speaked, and is Germany in hearts ; dat vill be 
to you as friends.” 

A strange look of even keener pain passed 
over the young man’s face, and he left the 
room hastily, without a word of good-night. 

“He's a surly brute!” cried John; “ nice 
company he’ll be in the field! I believe I'd 
sooner have nobody!” 

“T think he has seen some dreadful trouble,” 
said Carlen; “ | wish wecould do something for 
him; perhaps his friends are all dead. I think 
that must be it; don’t you think so, miitter ?” 

Frau Weitbreck was incarnate silence and 
reticence. These traits were native in her, and 
had been intensified to an abnormal extent 
by thirty years of life with a husband whose 
temper and peculiarities were such as to make 
silence and reticence the sole conditions of 
peace and comfort. To so great a degree had 
this second nature of the good frau’s been de- 
veloped, that she herself did not now know 
that it was a second nature ; therefore it stood 
her in hand as well as if she had been origi- 
nally born to it, and it would have been hard 
‘to find in Lancaster County a more placid 
and contented wife than she. She never 
dreamed that her custom of silent acquiescence 
in all that Gustavus said, of waiting in all 
cases, small and great, for his decision had in 
the outset been born of radical and uncom- 
fortable disagreements with him. And as for 
Gustavus himself, if anybody had hinted to 
him that his frau could think, or ever had 
thought, any word or deed of his other than 
right, he would have chuckled complacently 
at that person’s blind ignorance of the truth. 


He stays till harvest be done. 
It is to be easy see he can 
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“Mein frau, she is goot,” he said; “ goot 
frau, goot miitter — American fraus not goot 
so she; all the time talk and no vork; Amer- 
ican fraus, American mans, are sheep in dere 
house.” 

But in regard to this young stranger, Frau 
Weitbreck seemed strangely stirred from her 
usual phlegmatic silence. Carlen’s appeal to 
her had barely been spoken, when, rising in her 
place at the head of the table, the old woman 
said, solemnly, in German: 

“ Yes, Liebchen, he goes with the eyes like 
eyes of a man that saw always the dead. It 
must be as you say that all whom he loves 
are in the grave. Poor boy! Poor boy. It 
is now that one must be to him mother and 
father and brother.” 

“ And sister too,” said Carlen, warmly. “ | 
will be his sister.” 

* And I not his brother, till he gets a civiler 
tongue in his head,” said John. 

“ It is not to be brother I haf him brought,” 
interrupted the old man. “ Alvays you wim- 
men are too soon; it may be he are goot, it 
may be he are pad; I do not know. It is to 
vork I haf him brought.” 

“Ves,” echoed Frau Weitbreck, ** we do not 
know.” 

It was not so easy as Carlen and her mother 
had thought, to be like mother and sister to 
Wilhelm. The days went by, and still he was 
as much a stranger as on the evening of his 
arrival. He never voluntarity addressed any 
one. To allremarks or even questions he replied 
in the fewest words and curtest phrases possible. 
A smile was never seen on his face. He sat 
at the table like a mute at a funeral, ate with- 
out lifting his eyes, and silently rose as soon 
as his own meal was finished. He had soon 
selected his favorite seat in the kitchen. It 
was on the right-hand side of the big fireplace, 
inacorner. Here he sat all through the even- 
ings, carving out of cows’ horns or wood, boxes 
and small figures such as are made by the 
peasants in the German Tyrol. In this work 
he had a surprising skill. What he did with 
the carvings when finished no one knew. One 
night John said to him: 

“I do not see, Wilhelm, how you can have 
so steady a hand after holding the sickle all 
day. My arm aches, and my hand trembles so 
that I can but just carry my cup to my lips.” 

Wilhelm made no reply, but held his nght 
hand straight out at arm’s length, with the 
delicate figure he was carving poised on his 
forefinger. It stood as steady as on the firm 
ground. 

Carlen looked at him admiringly. “ It is 
good to be so steady-handed,” she said. 
“You must be strong, Wilhelm.” “ Yes,” he 
said, “I haf strong,” and went on carving. 
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Nothing more like conversation than this 
was ever drawn from him, Yet he seemed 
not averse to seeing people. He never left 
the kitchen till the time came for bed; but 
when that came he slipped away silent, taking 
no part in the general good-night, unless 
he was forced to do so. Sometimes Carlen, 
having said jokingly to John, “ Now, I will 
make Wilhelm say good-night, to-night,” suc- 
ceeded in surprising him before he could 
leave the room ; but often, even when she had 
thus planned, he contrived to evade her, and 
was gone before she knew it. 

He slept in a small chamber in the barn, a 
dreary enough little place, but he seemed to 
find it all sufficient. He had no possessions 
except the leather pack he had brought on his 
back. This lay on the floor unlocked; and 
when the good Frau Weitbreck, persuading 
herself that she was actuated solely by a 
righteous motherly interest in the young man, 
opened it, she found nothing whatever there, 
except a few garments of the commonest 
description ; no book, no paper, no name on 
any article. It would not appear possible that 
a man of so decent a seeming as Wilhelm 
could have come from Germany to America 
with so few personal belongings. Frau Weit- 
breck felt less at ease in her mind about him 
after she examined this pack. 

He had come straight from the ship to their 
house, he had said, when he arrived ; had walked 
on day after day, going he knew not whither, 
asking mile by mile for work. He did not 
even know one state’s name from another. 
He simply chose to go south rather than 
north, always south he said. 

“Why?” 

He did not know. 

He was indeed strong. The sickle was in 
his hand a plaything, so swift-swung that he 
seemed to be doing little more than simply 
striding up and down the field, the grain fall- 
ing to right and left at his steps. From sun- 
rise to sunset he worked tirelessly. The 
famous Alf had never done so much in a day. 
Farmer Weitbreck chuckled as he looked on. 

“Vat now you say of dat Alf?” he said 
triumphantly to John. “ Vork he as dis man ? 
Oh, but he make swing de hook!” 

John assented unqualifiedly to this praise 
of Wilhelm’s strength and skill. But never- 
theless he shook his head. 

“ Ay, ay,” he said, “ I never saw his equal. 
But I like him not. What carries he in his 
heart to be so sour. He is like a man be- 
witched ; I know not if there be such a thing 
as to be sold to the devil, as the stories say, 
but if there be, on my word I think Wilhelm 
has made some such bargain. A man could 
not look worse if he had signed himself away.” 
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“T see not that he haf fear in his face,” 
replied the old man. 

“No,” said John, “neither do I see fear, 
It is worse than fear. I would like to see his 
face come alive with a fear. He gives me 
cold shivers like a grave under foot. I shall 
be glad when he is gone.” 

Farmer Weitbreck laughed. He and his 
son were likely to be again at odds on the 
subject of a laborer. 

“ But he vill not go. I haf said to him to 
stay till Christmas, may be always.” 

John’s surprise was unbounded. 

“To stay! Till Christmas!” he cried, 
“What for? What do we need of a man in 
the winter?” 

“Tt is not that to feed him is much, and 
all that he make vid de knife is mine. It is 
home he vants, no oder ting ; he vork not for 
money.” 

“ Father,” said John earnestly, “there must 
be something wrong about that man. I have 
thought so from the first. Why should he 
work for nothing but his board, a great strong 
fellow like that, that could make good day’ 
wages anywhere? Don’t keep him after the 
harvest is over! I can’t bear the sight of him.” 

“ Den you can turn de eyes to your head, 
von oder way,” retorted his father. “I find 
him goot to see, and,” after a pause, “so do 
Carlen.” 

John started. “Good heavens, father!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Oh, you need not speak by de heavens, 
mein son,” rejoined the old man, in a taunting 
tone, “I tink I can mine own vay, vidout 
you to be help. I was not yesterday born!” 

John was gone. Flight was his usual refuge 
when he felt his temper becoming too much 
for him; but now his steps were quickened 
by an impulse of terrible fear. Between him 
and his sister had always been a bond closer 
than is wont to link brother and sister. Only 
one year apart in age, they had grown wp 
together in an intimacy like that of twins; 
from their cradles till now they had had their 
sports, tastes, joys, sorrows in common, not 
secret from each other since they could re 
member ; at least this was true of John; was 
he to find it no longer true of Carlen? He 
would know and that right speedily. As byé 
flash of lightning he thought he saw his fathers 
scheme : if Carlen were to wed this man, ths 
strong and tireless worker, this unknow?, 
mysterious worker, who wanted only shelter 
and home, and cared not for money, what a 
invaluable hand would be gained on the 
farm! John groaned as he thought to himsel 
how little anything, any doubt, any misgiving 
perhaps even an actual danger, would in his 
father’s mind outweigh the one fact that the 
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man did not “ vork for money.” As he walked 
toward the house, revolving these disquieting 
conjectures, all his first suspicion and an- 
tagonism toward Wilhelm revived in full force, 
and he was in a mood well calculated to dis- 
tort the simplest acts, when he suddenly saw 
sitting in the square stoop at the door the 
two persons who filled his thoughts,—Wilhelm 
and Carlen, Wilhelm steadily at work as usual 
at his carving, his eyes closely fixed on it, his 
figure, as was its wont, rigidly still; and Car- 
len,— ah, it was an unlucky moment John had 
taken to search out the state of Carlen’s feel- 
ing toward Wilhelm,— Carlen sitting in a 

osture of dreamy reverie, one hand lying 
idle in her lap holding her knitting, the ball 
rolling away unnoticed cn the ground ; her 
other arm thrown carelessly over the railing 
of the stoop, her eyes fixed on Wilhelm’s 
bowed head. 

John stood still and watched her, watched 
her long. She did not move. She was 
almost as rigidly still as Wilhelm himself. 
Her eyes did not leave his face. One might 
safely sit in that way by the hour and gaze 
undetected at Wilhelm. He rarely looked up 
except when he was addressed. 

After standing thus a few moments John 
turned away, bitter and sick at heart. What 
had he been about, that he had not seen this ? 
He, the loving comrade brother, to be slower 
of sight than the hard, grasping parent ! 

“T will ask mother,” he thought. “I can’t 
ask Carlen now! It is too late.” 

He found his mother in the kitchen, busy 
getting the bountiful supper which was a daily 
ordinance in the Weitbreck religion. To John’s 
sharpened perceptions the fact that Carlen 
was not as usual helping in this labor loomed 
up into significance. 

“Why does not Carlen help you, miitter,” 
he said hastily. “What is she doing there 
idling with Wilhelm in the stoop ?” 

Frau Weitbreck smiled. “ It is not alvays 
to vork, ven one is young,” she said. “I 
haf not forget!” and she nodded her head 
meaningly. 

John clenched his hands. Where had he 
been? Who had blinded him? How had all 
this come about, so soon, and without his 
knowledge ? Were his father and his mother 
mad? He thought they must be. “It is a 
shame for that Wilhelm to so much as put his 
eyes on Carlen’s face,” he cried. “ I think we 
are fools; what know we about him? I 
doubt him in and out. I wish he had never 
darkened our doors.” 

Frau Weitbreck glanced cautiously at the 
Open door. She was frying sweet cakes in the 
boiling lard. Forgetting everything, in her 
fear of being overheard, she went softly with 
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the dripping skimmer in her hand across the 
kitchen, the fat falling on her shining floor 
at every step, and closed the door. Then 
she came close to her son, and said in a whis- 
per, “ The fader think it is goot.” At John’s 
angry exclamation she raised her hand in 
warning. 

“Do not loud spraken, 
“ Carlen will hear.” 

“ Well, then, she shall hear!” cried John 
half beside himself. “ It is high time she did 
hear from somebody besides you and father! 
I reckon I’ve got something to say about this 
thing too, if I’m her brother. By , no 
tramp like that is going to marry my sister 
without I know more about him! ” and before 
the terrified old woman could stop him, he 
had gone at long strides across the kitchen, 
through the best room, and reached the stoop, 
saying in a loud tone: “Carlen! I want to 
see you.” 

Carlen started as one roused from sleep. 
Seeing her ball lying at a distance on the 
ground she ran to pick it up, and with scar- 
let cheeks and uneasy eyes turned to her 
brother. 

“ Yes, John,” she said, “ I am coming.” 

Wilhelm did not raise his eyes or betray by 
any change of feature that he had heard the 
sound or perceived the motion. As Carlen 
passed him her eyes involuntarily rested on his 
bowed head, a world of pity, perplexity in 
the glance. John saw it and frowned. 

“ Come with me,” he said sternly. “ Come 
down in the pasture ; I want to speak to you.” 

Carlen looked up apprehensively into his 
face ; never had she seen there so stern a look. 

“T must help miitter with the supper,” she 
said, hesitating. 

John laughed scornfully. “You were help- 
ing with the supper, I suppose, sitting out 
with yon tramp!” and he pointed to the 
stoop. 

Carlen had, with all her sunny cheerful- 
ness, a vein of her father’s temper. Her face 
hardened and her blue eyes grew darker. 

“Why do you call Wilhelm a tramp?” 
she said coldly. 

“ What is he then, if he is not a tramp?” 
retorted John. 

“ He is no tramp,’ 
doggedly. 

“What do you know about him?” said 
John, 

Carlen made no reply. Her silence irritated 
John more than any words could have done; 
and losing self-control, losing sight of pru- 
dence, he poured out on her a torrent of angry 
accusation and scornful reproach. 

She stood still, her eyes fixed on the ground. 
Even in his hot wrath John noticed this un- 


she whispered. 


’ she replied, still more 
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wonted downcast look, and taunted her with 
It. 

“ You have even caught his miserable hang- 
dog trick of not looking anybody in the face,” 
he cried. “ Look up now! look me in the 
eye, and say what you mean by all this.” 

‘Thus roughly bidden, Carlen raised her blue 
eyes and confronted her brother with a look 
hardly less angry than his own. 

“ It is you who have to say to me what all 
this means that you have been saying,” she 
cried ; “ I think you are out of your senses. I 
do not know what has happened to you,” and 
she turned to walk back to the house. 

John seized her shoulders in his brawny 
hands and whirled her round till she faced him 
again. 

“Tell me the truth!” he said fiercely. “ Do 
you love this Wilhelm ? ” 

Carlen opened her lips to reply. At that 
second a step was heard, and looking up they 
saw Wilhelm himself coming toward them ; 
walking at his usual slow pace, his head sunk 
on his breast, his eyes on the ground ; great 
waves of blushes ran in tumultuous flood up 
Carlen’s neck, cheeks, forehead. John took 
his hands from her shoulders and stepped back 
with a look of disgust and a smothered ejac- 
ulation. Wilhelm, hearing the sound, looked 


up, regarded them with a cold, unchanged 


eye, and turned in another direction. 

The color deepened on Carlen’s face. In a 
hard and bitter tone she said, pointing with a 
swift gesture to Wilhelm’s retreating form: 

“You can see for yourself that there is 
nothing between us. I do not know what craze 
has got into your head,” and she walked away, 
this time unchecked by her brother. He 
needed no further replies in words. ‘Tokens 
stronger than any speech had answered him. 
Muttering angrily to himself he went on down 
to the pasture after the cows. It was a beau- 
tiful field, more like New England than Penn- 
sylvania ; a brook ran zigzagging through it, 
and here and there in the land were sharp 
lifts where rocks cropped out, making minia- 
ture cliffs overhanging some portions of the 
brook’s course. Gray lichens and green mosses 
grew on these rocks, and belts of wild flag and 
sedges surrounded their base. The cows, in a 
warm day, used to stand knee-deep in there 
in shade of the rocks. 

It was a favorite place of Wilhelm’s. He 
sometimes lay on the top of one of these rocks 
the greater part of the night, looking down 
into the gliding water or up into the sky. 
Carlen from her window had more than once 
seen him thus, and passionately longed to go 
down and comfort his lonely sorrow. 

It was indeed true, as she had said to her 
brother, that there was “nothing between ” 
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her and Wilhelm. Never a word had passed; 
never a look or tone to betray that he knew 
whether she were fair or not; whether she 
lived or not. She came and went in his pres. 
ence, as did all others, with no more apparent 
relation to the currents of his strange veiled 
existence than if they, or he, belonged toa 
phantom world. But it was also true that 
never since the first day of his mysterious 
coming had Wilhelm been long absent from 
Carlen’s thoughts; and she did indeed find 
him, as her father’s keen eyes, sharpened by 
greed, had observed, good to look upon. That 
most insidious of love’s allies, pity, had 
stormed the fortress of Carlen’s heart, and 
carried it by a single charge. What coulda 
girl give, do, or be, that would be too much 
for one so stricken, so lonely as was Wilhelm!” 
The melancholy beauty of his face, his lithe 
figure, his great strength, all combined to 
heighten this impression, and to fan the flames 
of the passion in Carlen’s virgin soul. It was 
indeed, as John had sorrowfully said to him 
self, “ too late” to speak to Carlen. 

As John stood now at the pasture bars, 
waiting for the herd of cows, slow winding up 
the slope from the brook, he saw Wilhelm on 
the rocks below. He had thrown himself 
down on his back, and lay there with his arms 
crossed on his breast. Presently he clasped 
both hands over his eyes as if to shut outa 
sight that he could no longer bear. Some- 
thing akin to pity stirred even in John’s angry 
heart as he watched him. 

“ What can it be,” he said, “that makes 
him hate even the sky? It may be it is a 
sweetheart he has lost, and he is one of that 
strange kind of men who can love but once; 
and it is loving the dead that makes him so 
like one dead himself. Poor Carlen! I think 
myself he never so much as sees her.” 

A strange reverie, surely, for the brother 
who had so few short moments ago been 
angrily reproaching his sister for the disgrace 
and shame of caring for this tramp. But the 
pity was short-lived in John’s bosom. His 
inborn distrust and antagonism to the man 
were too strong for any gentler sentiment 
toward him to live long by their side. And 
when the family gathered at the supper table 
he fixed upon Wilhelm so suspicious and hostile 
a gaze that even Wilhelm’s absent mind pet 
ceived it, and he in turn looked inquiringly 
at John, a sudden bewilderment apparent in 
his manner. It disappeared, however, almost 
immediately, dying away in his usual melat- 
choly absorption. It had produced scarce 4 
ripple on the monotonous surface of his 
habitual gloom. But Carlen had perceived 
all, both the look on John’s face and the be 
wilderment on Wilhelm’s ; and it roused ® 
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her a resentment so fierce toward John, she 
could not forbear showing it. “ How cruel!” 
she thought. “ As if the poor fellow had not 
all he could bear already without being 
treated unkindly by us,” and she redoubled 
her efforts to win Wilhelm’s attention and 
divert his thoughts, all in vain; kindness and 
unkindness glanced off alike, powerless, from 
the veil in which he was wrapped. 

John sat by with roused attention, sharp- 
ened perception, noting all. Had it been all 
along like this? Where had his eyes been 
for the past month? Had he too been under 
a spell? It looked like it. He groaned in 
spirit as he sat silently playing with his food, 
not eating ; and when his father said : “ Why 
haf you not appetite, Johan?” he rose 
abruptly, pushed back his chair, and, leaving 
the table without a word, went out and down 
again into the pasture, where the dewy grass 
and the quivering stars in the brook shim- 
mered in the pale light of a young moon. 
To John, also, the mossy rocks in this pasture 
were a favorite spot for rest and meditation. 
Since the days when he and Carlen had fished 
from their edges, with bent pins and yarn, for 
minnows, he had loved the place; they had 
spent happy hours enough there to count up 
into days, and not the least among the in- 
numerable annoyances and irritations of 
which he had been anxious in regard to Wil- 
helm was the fact that he too had perceived 
the charm of the field, and chosen it for his 
own melancholy retreat. 

As he seated himself on one of the rocks, 
he saw a figure gliding swiftly down the hill. 
It was Carlen. 

“She thinks it is Wilhelm,” he said, and 
again hot anger stirred in him. 

As she drew near he looked at her without 
speaking, but the loving girl was not repelled. 
Springing lightly to the rock, she threw 
her arms around his neck, and, kissing him, 
said : 

“I saw you coming down here, John, and 
| ran after you. Do not be angry with me, 
brother. It breaks my heart.” 

_ A sudden revulsion of shame for his un- 
just suspicion filled John with tenderness. 

“Mein Schwester,” he said, fondly,— they 
had always the habit of using the German 
tongue for fond epithets,—“Mein Schwester 
klein, 1 love you so much I cannot help being 
wretched when I see you in danger, but I am 
not angry.” 

Nestling herself close by his side, Carlen 
looked over into the water. 

“This is the very rock I fell off of that day; 
do you remember ?” she said, “ and how wet 
you got fishing me out! And oh, what an 
awful beating father gave you, and I always 


‘sure in his own 
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thought it was wicked, for if you had not 
pulled me out I should have drowned.” 

“ It was for letting you fall in he beat me,” 
laughed John, and they both grew tender and 
merry recalling the babyhood times. 

“ How long, long ago!” cried Carlen. 

“ It seems only a day,” said John. 

“T think time goes faster for a man than 
for a woman,” sighed Carlen. “ It is a shorter 
day in the fields than in the house.” 

“ Are you not content, my sister?” said 
John. 

Carlen was silent. 

“You have always seemed so,” he said _ re- 
proachfully. 

“It is’ always the same, John,” she mur- 
mured, “Each day like every other day. | 
would like it to be some days different.” 

John sighed. He knew of what this new 
unrest was born. He longed to begin to speak 
of Wilhelm, and yet he knew not how. Now 
that, after longer reflection, he had become 
mind that Wilhelm cared 
nothing for his sister, he felt an instinctive 
shrinking from recognizing to himself, or let- 
ting it be recognized between them, that she 
unwooed had learned to love. His heart ached 
with dread of the suffering which might be in 
store for her. 

Carlen herself cut the gordian knot. 

“ Brother,” she whispered, “ why do you 
think Wilhelm is not good ?” 

“T said not that, Carlen” he replied eva- 
sively. “I only say we know nothing; and it is 
dangerous to trust where one knows nothing.” 

“ It would not be trust if we knew,” answered 
the loyal girl. “I believe he is good; but, 
John, John, what misery in his eyes ; saw you 
ever anything like it ?” 

“ No,” he replied; “never. Has he never 
told you anything about himself, Carlen ?” 

“ Once,” she answered, “ I took courage to 
ask him if he had relatives in Germany ; and 
he said no, and I exclaimed then, ‘ What, all 
dead!’ ‘All dead,’ he answered, in such a voice 
I hardly dared speak again, but I did. I said: 
‘Well, one might have the terrible sorrow 
to lose all one’s relatives. It needs only that 
three should die, my father and mother and 
my brother,— only three, and two are already 
old, and I should have no relatives myself; 
but if one is left without relatives, there are 
always friends, thank God!’ and he looked at 
me—he never looks at one, you know; 
but he looked at me then as if I had done a 
sin to speak the word, and he said,‘ | have no 
friends. They are all dead too,’ and then went 
away! Qh, brother, why cannot we win him 
out of this grief? We can be good friends to 
him; can you not find out for me what it is ?” 

It was a cruel weapon to use, but on the 
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instant John made up his mind to use it. It 
might spare Carlen grief, in the end. 

“| have thought, ” he said,“ that it might 
be for a dead sweetheart he mourned thus. 
There are men, you know, who love that way 
and never smile again.” 

Short-sighted John, to have dreamed that 
he could forestall any conjecture in the girl’s 
heart ! 

“] have thought of that,” she answered 
meekly ;“ it would seem as if it could be 
nothing else. But, John, if she be really 
dead ” Carlen did not finish the sen- 
tence. It was not necessary. 

After a silence she spoke again : 

“ Dear John, if you could be more friendly 
with him I think it might be different. He is 
your age. Father and mother are too old, and 
to me he will not speak.” She sighed deeply 
as she spoke these last words, and went on: 
“ Of course, if it is for a dead sweetheart that 
he is grieving thus, it is only natural that the 
sight of women should be to him worse than 
the sight of men. But itis very seldom, John, 
that a man will mourn his whole life for a 
sweetheart ; is itnot, John ? Why, men marry 
again, almost always, even when it is a wife 
that they have lost ; and a sweetheart is not so 
much as a wife.” 

“1 have heard,” said the pitiless John,“ that 
aman is quicker healed of grief for a wife than 
for one he had thought to wed, but lost.” 

“ You are a man,” said Carlen. “ You can 
tell if that would be true ?” 

‘“No, I cannot,” he answered, “ for I have 
loved no woman but you, my sister; and on 
my word I think I will be in no haste to, 
either. It brings misery, it seems to me.” 

If Carlen had spoken her thought at these 
words, she would have said, “ Yes, it brings 
misery; but even so it is better than joy.” 
But Carlen was ashamed; afraid also; she 
had passed now into a new life, whither her 
brother, she perceived, could not follow. She 
could barely reach his hand across the bound- 
ary line which parted them. 

“IT hope you will love some one, John,” she 
said. “ You would be happy with a wife. You 
are old enough to have a home of your own.” 

* Only a year older than you, my sister,” 
he rejoined. 

“1 too am old enough to have a home of 
my own,” she said, with a gentle dignity of 
tone, which more impressed John with a sense 
of the change in Carlen than all else which 
had ‘been said. 

It was time to return to the house. As he 
had done when he was ten, and she nine, John 
stood at the bottom of the steepest rock, with 
upstretched arms, by the help of which Car- 
len leaped lightly down, 
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“ We are not children any more,” she said 
with a little laugh. 

“* More’s the pity!” said John, half lightly, 
half sadly, as they went on hand in hand, 

When they reached the bars, Carlen paused, 
Withdrawing her hand from John’s and laying 
it on his shoulder, she said: 

“ Brother, will you not try to find out wha 
is Wilhelm’s grief? Can you not try to bk 
friends with him?” 

John made no answer. It was a hard thing 
to promise. 

“ For my sake, brother,” said the girl. “] 
have spoken to no one else but you. I would 
die before any one else should know ; even 
my mother.” 

John could not resist this. 

“ Yes,” he said, “I will try. It will bk 
hard; but I will try my best, Carlen. I wil 
have a talk with Wilhelm to-morrow.” Ané 
the brother and sister parted, he only the 
sadder, she far happier, for their talk. “ To 
morrow,” she thought, “I will know! To 
morrow ! oh, to-morrow !” and she fell asleep 
more peacefully than had been her wont for 
many nights. 

On the morrow it chanced that John and 
Wilhelm went separate ways to work and did 
not meet until noon. In the afternoon Wi 
helm was sent on an errand to a farm some 
five miles away, and thus the day passed with 
out John’s having found any opportunity fo 
the promised talk. Carlen perceived wih 
keen disappointment this frustration of his pur 
pose, but comforted herself, thinking, with the 
swift forerunning trust of youth, “ ‘To-morrow 
he will surely get a chance. To-morrow ht 
will have something to tell me. ‘To-morrow!’ 

When Wilhelm returned from this errané, 
he came singing up the road. Carlen hear 
the voice and looked out of the window i 
amazement. Never before had a note of sing 
ing been heard from Wilhelm’s voice. She 
could not believe her ears; neither her eyes, 
when she saw him walking swiftly, almost 
running, erect, his head held straight, his eye 
gazing free and confident before him. 

What had happened ? What could have 
happened! Now, for the first time, Carle 
saw the full beauty of his face ; it wore an & 
ultant look as of one set free, triumphant. He 
leaped lightly over the bars, he stooped ané 
fondled the dog, speaking to him in a men 
tone ; then he whistled, then broke again int 
singing a gay German song. Carlen was stupe 
fied with wonder. Who was this new man® 
the body of Wilhelm ? Where had disappearél 
the man of slow-moving figure, bent h 
downcast eyes, gloom-stricken face, whom ut 
til that hour she had known ? Carlen claspel 
her hands in an agony of bewilderment. 
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“If he has found his sweetheart I shall 
die,” she thought. “ How could it be? A 
letter, perhaps? A message?” She dreaded 
tosee him, She lingered in her room till it was 
past the supper hour, dreading what she knew 
not, yet knew. When she went down the 
four were seated at supper. As she opened 
the door, roars of laughter greeted her, and 
the first sight she saw was Wilhelm’s face, full 
of vivacity, excitement. He was telling a 
jesting story, at which even her mother was 
heartily laughing. Her father had laughed 
till the tears were rolling down his cheeks. 
John was holding his sides. Wilhelm was a 
mimic, it appeared. He was imitating the 
ridiculous speech, gait, gestures, of a man he 
had seen in the village that afternoon. 

“T sent you to village sooner as dis, if I 
haf known vat you are like ven you come 
back,” said farmer Weitbreck, wiping his eyes. 

And John echoed his father. “ Upon my 
word,Wilhelm, you area good actor. Why have 
you kept your light under a bushel so long ?” 
and John looked at him with a new interest 
and liking. If this were the true Wilhelm, he 


might welcome him indeed as a brother. 
Carlen alone looked grave, anxious, un- 
happy. She could not laugh. Tale after tale, 
jest after jest, fell from Wilhelm’s lips. Such 
a story-teller never before sat at the Weitbreck 


board. The old kitchen never echoed with 
such laughter. 

Finally John exclaimed: “ Man alive, where 
have you kept yourself all this time? Have 
you been ill till now, that you hid your tongue? 
What has cured you in a day ?” 

Wilhelm laughed a laugh so ringing, it made 
him seem like a boy. 

“Yes, I have been ill till to-day,” he said, 
“and now I am well,” and he rattled on 
again with his merry talk. 

Carlen grew cold with fear; surely this 
meant but one thing. Nothing else, nothing 
less could have thus in an hour rolled away 
the burden of his sadness. 

Later in the evening she said timidly, 
“Did you hear any news in the village this 
afternoon, Wilhelm ? ” 

“ No; no news,” he said, “ I had heard no 
news,” 

As he said this a strange look flitted swiftly 
across his face; was gone before any eye but 
a loving woman’s had noted it. It did not 
escape Carlen’s, and she fell into a reverie of 
wondering what possible double meaning 
could have underlain his words. 

“Did you know Mr. Dietmanin Germany ?” 
she asked. This was the name of the farmer 
to whose house he had been sent on an er- 
rand. They were new-comers into the town, 
since spring. 
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“No!” replied Wilhelm, with another 
strange, sharp glance at Carlen. “I saw him 
not before.” 

“Have they children?” she continued. 
“ Are they old?” 

“No, young,” he answered, “ They haf 
one child, little baby.” 

Carlen could not contrive any other ques- 
tions to ask. 

“Tt must have been a letter,” she thought, 
and her face grew sadder. 

It was a late bed-time when the family 
parted for the night. The astonishing change 
in Wilhelm’s manner was now even more 
apparent than it had yet been. Instead of 
slipping off, as was his usual habit, without 
exchanging a good-night with any one, he 
insisted on shaking hands with each, still talk- 
ing and laughing with gay and affectionate 
words, and repeating, over and again, “ Good- 
night, good-night.” Farmer Weitbreck was 

_carried out of himself with pleasure at all this, 
and holding Wilhelm’s hand fast in his, shak- 
ing it heartily, and clapping him on the 
shoulder, he exclaimed, in fatherly familiarity : 
“ Dis is goot, mein son! Dis is goot. Now 
are you von of us,” and he glanced meaningly 
at John, who smiled back insecret intelligence. 
As he did so there went like a flash through 
his mind the question, “Can Carlen have 
spoken with him to-day ? Can that be it?” 
But a look at Carlen’s pale, perplexed face 
quickly dissipated this idea. “She looks 
frightened,” thought John. “I do not much 
wonder. I will get a word with her.” But 
Carlen had gone before he missed her. Run- 
ning swiftly upstairs, she locked the door of 
her room, and threw herself on her knees at 
her open window. Presently she saw Wil- 
helm going down to the brook. She watched 
his every motion. First he walked slowly up 
and down the entire length of the field, 
following the brook’s course closely, stopping 

‘often and bending over, picking flowers. A 
curious little white flower, called “ Ladies’- 
Tress,” grew there in great abundance, and 
he often brought bunches of it to her. 

“ Perhaps it is not for me this time,” thought 
Carlen, and the tears came into her eyes. 
After a time Wilhelm ceased gathering the 
flowers, and seated himself on his favorite 
rock ; the same one where John and Carlen 
had sat the night before. “ Will he stay there 
all night ?” thought the unhappy girl as she 
watched him. “ He is so full of joy he does 
not want to sleep. What will become of me! 
What will become of me!” 

At last Wilhelm arose and came toward 
the house, bringing the bunch of flowers in 
his hand. At the pasture bars he paused, 
and looked back over the scene. It was a 
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beautiful picture, the moon making it light 
as day; even from Carlen’s window could 
be seen the sparkle of the brook. 

As he turned to go to the barn his head 
sank on his breast, his steps lagged. He wore 
again the expression of gloomy thought. A 
new fear arose in Carlen’s breast. Was he 
mad? Had the wild hilarity of his speech 
and demeanor in the evening been merely a 
new phase of disorder in an unsettled brain ? 
Even in this was a strange sad comfort to 
Carlen. She would rather have him mad, with 
alternations of insane joy and gloom, than 
know that he belonged to another. Long 
after he had disappeared in the doorway at 
the foot of the stairs which led to his sleeping 
place in the barn loft, she remained kneeling 
at the window watching to see if he came out 
again. Then she crept into bed and lay 
tossing, wakeful, and anxious till near dawn. 
She had but just fallen asleep when she was 
aroused by cries. It was John’s voice. He 
was calling loudly at the window of their 
mother’s bedroom beneath her own. 

“ Father! Father! Get up, quick! Come 
out to the barn!” 

Then followed confused words she could 
not understand. Leaning from her window 
she called, “ What is it, John? What has 
happened?” But he was already too far on 
his way back to the barn to hear her. 

A terrible presentiment shot into her mind 
of some ill to Wilhelm. Vainly she wrestled 
with it. Why need she think everything that 
happened must be connected with him! It 
was not yet light; she could not have slept 
many minutes. With trembling hands she 
dressed, and running swiftly down the stairs 
was at the door just as her father appeared 
there. 

“ What is it? What is it, father?” she 
cried. “ What has happened ?” 

“ Go back!” he said, in an unsteady voice. 


“It is nothing. Go back to bed. It is not‘ 


for vimmins ! ” 

Then Carlen was sure it was some ill to 
Wilhelm, and with a loud cry she darted to 
the barn, and flew up the stairway leading 
to his room, 

John, hearing her steps, confronted her at 
the head of the stairs. 

“Good God, Carlen,” he cried, “ go back! 
You must not come here. Where is father? ” 

“T will come in!” she answered wildly, 
trying to force her way past him. “I will 
come in. You shall not keep me out. What 
has happened to him? Let me by,” and she 
wrestled in her brother’s strong arms with 
strength almost equal to his. 

“Carlen! You shall not come in! 
shall not see !.” he cried. 


You 
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“ Shall 
dead?” 

“Yes, my sister, he is dead,” answered 
John solemnly. In the next instant he held 
Carlen’s unconscious form in his arms: and 
when Farmer Weitbreck, half dazed, reached 
the foot of the stairs, the first sight which 
met his eyes was his daughter held in her 
brother’s arms, apparently lifeless, her head 
hanging over his shoulder. 

“ Haf she seen him ?” he whispered. 

“No!” said John. “I only told her he 
was dead to keep her from going in, and she 
fainted dead away.” 

“ Ach,” groaned the old man, “ dis is hard 
on her.” 

“ Yes,” sighed the brother ; “ it is a crud 
shame.” 

Swiftly they carried her to the house and 
laid her on her mother’s bed, then returned to 
their dreadful task in Wilhelm’s chamber. 

Hung by a stout leathern strap from the 
roof-tree beam, there swung the dead body 
of Wilhelm Riitter, cold, stiff; he had been 
dead for hours ; he must have done the deed 
soon after bidding them good-night. 

“He vas mad, Johan; it must be he vas 
mad, ven he laugh like dat last night. Dat 
vas de beginning, Johan,” said the old man, 
shaking from head to foot with horror, as he 
helped his son lift down the body. 

“Yes!” answered John. “That must be 
it. I expect he has been mad all along. | do 
not believe last night was the beginning. It 
was not like any sane man to be so gloomy 
as he was, and never speak to a living soul 
But I never once thought of his being crazy. 
Look, father !” he continued, his voice break 
ing into a sob. “ He has left these flower 
here for Carlen! That does not look as if he 
was crazy! What can it all mean?” 

On the top of a small chest lay the bund 
of white “ Ladies’-Tress,” with a paper be 
neath it on which was written, “ For Carlen 
Weitbreck, these, and the carvings in the bor, 
all in memory of Wilhelm.” 

“He meant to do it, den,” said the old 
man. ; 

“ Yes,” said John. 

“May be Carlen vould not haf him, you 
tink ?” 

“No,” said John, hastily. 
possible.” 

“T tought she luf him, an’ he vould stay 
an’ be her mann,” sighed the disappointed 
father. “ Now all dat is no more.” 

“ Tt will kill her,” cried John. 

“No!” said the father. “ Vimmins does no 
die so as dat. She feel pad may be vo 
year, may be two. Dat is all. He vas grea 
for vork. Dat Alf vas not goot as he.” 
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The body was laid once more on the nar- 
row pallet where it had slept for its last few 
weeks on earth, and the two men stood by its 
side, discussing what should next be done, 
how the necessary steps could be taken with 
least possible publicity, when suddenly they 
heard the sound of horses’ feet and wheels, and 
looking out they saw Hans Dietman and his 
wife driving rapidly into the yard. 

“ Mein Gott! Vat bring dem here dis time 
in day,” exclaimed Farmer Weitbreck. “ If 
dey ask for Wilhelm dey must all know!” 

“Yes,” replied John. “ ‘That makes no dif- 
ference. Everybody will have to know,” and 
he ran swiftly down to meet the strangely ar- 
rived neighbors. 

His first glance at their faces showed him 
that they had come on no common errand. 
They were pale and full of excitement, and 
Hans’s first word was: 

“Vere is dot man you sent to mine place 
yesterday ?” 

“Wilhelm ?” stammered Farmer Weitbreck. 

“Wilhelm!” repeated Hans, scornfully. 
“His name is not ‘ Wilhelm.’ His name is 
Carl; Carl Lepmann; and he is murderer; 
he killed von man—shepherd, in our town— 
last spring; and dey never get trail of him; so 
soon he came in our kitchen yesterday my 
vife she knew him ; she wait till I get home. 
Ve came ven it vas yet dark to let you know 
vot man vas in your house.” 

Farmer Weitbreck and his son exchanged 
glances ; each was too shocked to speak. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dietman looked from one to the 
other in bewilderment. “ May pe you tink ve 
speak not truth,” Hans continued. “Just let 
him come here, to our face, and you will see.” 

“No!” said John, in a low, awe-stricken 
voice, “‘ we do not think you are not speaking 
truth.” He paused; glanced again at his 
father. “ We'd better take them up! ” he said. 

The old man nodded silently. Even his 
hard and phlegmatic nature was shaken to the 
depths. 

John led the way up the stairs, saying 
briefly: “Come.” The Dietmans followed 
in bewilderment. 

“There he is,” said John, pointing to the 
tall figure, rigid, under the close-drawn white 
folds; “ we found him here only an hour ago, 
hung from the beam.” 

A horror-stricken silence fell on the group. 

Hans spoke first. “He know dat we know; 
so he kill himself to save that de hangman 
have trouble.” 

John resented the flippant tone. He under- 
stood now the whole mystery of Wilhelm’s 
life in this house. 

“ He has never known a happy minute since 
he was here,” he said. “He never smiled ; 
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nor spoke, if he could help it. Only last 
night, after he came back from your place, he 
laughed and sang, and was merry, and looked 
like another man ; and he bade us all good- 
night over and over, and shook hands with 
every one. He had made up his mind, you 
see, that the end had come, and it was nothing 
but a relief to him. He was glad to die. He 
had not courage before. But now he knew 
he would be arrested he had courage to kill 
himself. Poor fellow, I pity him!” and John 
smoothed out the white folds over the clasped 
hands on the quiet-stricken breast, resting at 
last. “ He has been worse punished than if he 
had been hung in the beginning,” he said, and 
turned from the bed, facing the Dietmans as if he 
constituted himself the dead man’s protector. 

“ T think no one but ourselves need know,” 
he continued, thinking in his heart of Carlen. 
“Tt is enough that he is dead. There is no 
good to be gained for any one, that I see, by 
telling what he had done.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Dietman tearfully; but 
her husband exclaimed, in a vindictive tone : 

“ IT see not why it is to be covered in secret. 
He is murderer. It is to be sent vord to 
Mayence he vas found.” 

“Yes, they ought to know there,” said 
John slowly, “but there is no need for it to 
be known here. He has injured no one here.” 

“ No,” exclaimed Farmer Weitbreck. “ He 
haf harm nobody here; he vas goot. I haf 
ask him to stay and haf home in my house.” 

It was a strange story. Early in the spring, 
it seemed, about six weeks before Hans Diet 
man and his wife Gretchen were married, a 
shepherd on the farm adjoining Gretchen’s 
father’s had been murdered by a fellow 
laborer on the same farm. They had had 
high words about a dog, and had come to 
blows, but were parted by some of the other 
hands, and had separated and gone their ways 
to their work with their respective flocks. 

This was in the morning. At night neither 
they nor their flocks returned, and search be 
ing made, the dead body of the younger shep- 
herd was found lying at the foot of a precipice, 
mutilated and wounded, far more than it would 
have been by any accidental fall. The other 
shepherd, Carl Lepmann, had disappeared, 
and was neveragain seen by any one who knew 
him, until this previous day, when he had en- 
tered the Dietmans’ door bearing his message 
from the Weitbreck farm. At the first sight of 
his face, Gretchen Dietman had recognized 
him, thrown up her arms involuntarily, and 
cried out in German, “ My God! the man that 
killed the shepherd!” Carl had halted on the 
threshold at hearing these words,.and his 
countenance had changed; but it was only for 
a second. He regained his composure in- 
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stantly, entered as if he had heard nothing, 
delivered his message, and afterward remained 
for some time on the farm chatting with the 
laborers, and seeming in excellent spirits. 

“And so vas he ven he come home,” said 
Farmer Weitbreck; “he make that ve all 
laugh and laugh, like notings ever vas before, 
never before he open his mouth to speak ; he 
vas like at funeral all times, night and day. 
But now he seem full of joy. It is de most 
strange ting as I haf seen in my life.” 

“1 do not think so, father,” said John. “I 
do not wonder he was glad to be rid of his 
burden.” 

It proved of no use to try to induce Hans 
Dietman to keep poor Carl’s secret. He saw 
no reason why a murderer should be sheltered 
from disgrace. To have his name held up for 
the deserved execration seemed to Hans the 
only punishment left for one who had thus 
evaded the hangman; and he proceeded to 
inflict this punishment to the extent of his 
ability. 

Finding that the tale could not be kept 
secret, John nerved himself to tell it to Carlen. 
She heard it in silence from beginning to end, 
asked a few searching questions, and then to 
John’s unutterable astonishment said, “ Wil- 
helm never killed that man. You have none 
of you stopped to see if there was proof.” 


“But why did he fly, Ziebchen?” asked 
John. 

“ Because he knew he would be accused 
of the murder,” she replied. “They might 
have been fighting at the edge of the precipice, 
and the shepherd fell over, or the shepherd 
might have been killed by some one else, and 


Wilhelm have found the body. He never 
killed him, John, never.” 

There was something in Carlen’s confident 
belief which communicated itself to John’s 
mind, and coupled with the fact that there was 
certainly only circumstantial evidence against 
Wilhelm, slowly brought him to sharing her 
belief and tender sorrow. But they were alone 
in this belief and alone in their sorrow. The 
verdict of the community was unhesitatingly, 
unqualifiedly against Wilhelm. 

“ Would a man hang himself if he knew he 
were innocent ?” said everybody. 

“ All the more if he knew he could never 
prove himself innocent,” said John and Car- 
len. But no one else thought so. And how 
could the truth ever be known in this world ? 

Wilhelm was buried in a corner of the 
meadow field he had so loved. Before two 
years had passed, wild blackberry vines had 
covered the grave with a tangled mat of 
glossy leaves, green in summer, blood-red in 
the autumn. And before three more had 
passed there was no one in the place who 
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knew the secret of the grave. Farmer Weit. 
breck and his wife were both dead, and the 
estate had passed into the hands of strangers 
who had heard the story of Wilhelm, and 
knew that his body was buried somewhere on 
the farm; but in which field they neither 
asked nor cared, and there was no mourner 
to tell the story. John Weitbreck had realized 
his dream of going west, a free man at last, 
and by no means a poor one; he looked out 
over scores of broad fields of his own, one of 
the most fertile of the Oregon valleys. 

Alf was with him, and Carlen ; and Carlen 
was Alf’s wife: placid, contented wife, and 
fond and happy mother,— so small ripples did 
there remain from the tempestuous waves 
beneath which Carl Lepmann’s life had gone 
down. Some deftly carved boxes and figures 
of chamois and their hunters stood on Carlen’s 
best room mantel, much admired by her 
neighbors, and longed for by her toddling 
girl,— these, and a bunch of dried and 
crumbling Ladies’-Tress blossoms, were all 
that had survived the storm. The dried 
flowers were in the largest of the boxes. They 
lay there side by side with a bit of carved 
abalone shell Alf had got from a Nez Percé 
Indian, and some curious seaweeds he had 
picked up at the mouth of the Columbia 
River. Carlen’s one gilt brooch was kept in 
the same box, and when she took it out ofa 
Sunday, the sight of the withered flower 
always reminded her of Wilhelm. She could 
not have told why she kept them ; it certainly 
was not because they woke in her breast any 
thoughts which Alf might not have read 
without being disquieted. She sometimes 
sighed, as she saw them, “ Poor Wilhelm!” 
That was all. 

But there came one day a letter to John 
that awoke even in Carlen’s motherly and 
contented heart strange echoes from that past 
which she had thought forever left behind. It 
was a letter from Hans Dietman, who still 
lived on the Pennsylvania farm, and who had 
been recently joined there by a younger brother 
from Germany. 

This brother had brought news which, too 
late, vindicated the memory of Wilhelm. 
Carlen had been right. He was no murderer. 

It was with struggling emotions that Carlen 
heard the tale; pride, joy, passionate regret, 
old affection revived ; John was half afraid to 
go on, as he saw her face flushing, her eyés 
filling with tears, kindling and shining with 
light he had not seen in them since her youth. 

“Go on! Go on!” she cried. “ Why 40 
you stop? Did I not tell you so? And you 
never half believed me! Now you see I was 
right! I told you Wilhelm never harmed 4 
human being!” 
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It was indeed a heart-rending story, tocome 
so late, so bootless now, to the poor boy who 
had slept all these years in the nameless grave, 
even its place forgotten. 

It seemed that a man, sentenced in May- 
ence to be executed for murder, had confessed, 
the day before his execution, that it was he 
who had killed the shepherd of whose death 
Carl Lepmann had so long been held guilty. 
They had quarreled about a girl, a faithless 
creature, forsworn to both of them, and worth 
no man’s love or desire; but jealous anger 
got the better of their sense, and they grap- 
pled in fight, each determined to kill the other. 

The shepherd had the worst of it, and just 
as he fell, mortally hurt, Carl Lepmann had 
come up, had come up in time to see the 
murderer leap on his horse to ride away. 

In a voice which the man said had haunted 
him ever since, Carl had cried out: 

“My God! You ride away and leave him 
dead! and it will be I who have killed him, 
for this morning we fought, so they had to 
tear us apart!” 

Smitten with remorse the man had with 
Carl's help lifted the body and thrown it over 
the precipice, at the foot of which it was aft- 
erward found. He then endeavored to per- 
suade the lad that it would never be discovered, 
and he might safely return to his employer’s 
farm. But Carl’s terror was too great, and he 
had finally been so wrought upon by his en- 
treaties that he had taken him two days’ 
journey, by lonely ways, the two riding some- 
times in turn, sometimes together, — two days’ 
and two nights’ journey,—till they reached 
the sea, where Carl had taken ship for America. 

“ He was a good lad, a tender-hearted lad,” 


said the murderer. “ He might have accused 
me in many a village, and stood as good 
chance to be believed as I, if he had told 
where the shepherd’s body was thrown; but 
he could be frightened as easily as a woman, 
and all he thought of was to fly where he 
would never be heard of more. And it was 
the thought of him, from that day till now, 
has given me more misery than the thought 
of the dead man!” 

Carlen was crying bitterly; the letter 
was just ended, when Alf came mto the 
room asking bewilderedly what it was all 
about. 

The name Wilhelm meant nothing to him. 
It was the summer before Wilhelm came that he 
had begun this Oregon farm, which he, from 
the first, had fondly dedicated to Carlen in his 
thoughts; and when he went back to Penn- 
sylvania after her he found her the same as 
when hewent away, only comelier and sweeter. 
It would not be easy to give Alf an uncom- 
fortable thought about his Carlen. But he did 
not like to see her cry. 

Neither when he had heard the whole story 
did he see why her tears need have flowed so 
freely. It was sad, no doubt, and a bitter 
shame too, for one man to suffer and go to 
his grave that way for the sin of another. But 
it was long past and gone; no use in crying 
over it now. 

“ What a tender-hearted, foolish wife it is!” 
he said in gruff fondness, laying his hand on 
Carlen’s shoulder, “ crying over a man dead 
and buried these seven years, and none of our 
kith or kin, either. Poor fellow. It was a 
shame!” 

But Carlen said nothing. 


Helen Jackson (H. H.) 
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HE caged bird that all the autumn day 

In quiet dwells, when falls the autumn eve 

Seeks how its liberty it may achieve,— 
Beats at the wires and its poor wings doth fray: 
For now desire of migrant change holds sway ; 
This summer-vacant land it longs to leave, 
While its free peers on tireless pinions cleave 
The haunted twilight, speeding south their way. 
Not otherwise than as the prisoned bird 
We here dwell careless of our captive state 
Until light dwindles, and the year grows late, 
And answering note to note no more is heard: 
Then, our loved fellows flown, the soul is stirred 
To follow them where summer has no date. 


Edith M. Thomas. 





TYPICAL 


DOGS.—SETTERS. 


FIELD ETHICS AND TRAINING. 


‘T°O those who are strangers to the peculiar 

fascination of field sports, the quality of a 
day’s pleasure with dog and gun seems meas- 
urable by the quantity of game the sportsman 
may bring to bag; but the true sportsman is 
proud of the title which distinguishes him from 
a mere “pot hunter,” and the merit of his 
methods is the outgrowth of a knowledge and 
practical application of the ethics of his guild. 
Tohim the fullness of the game-bag is but an in- 
cident of the day’s sport, and when his brace of 
highly bred and thoroughly trained pointers or 
setters dash away over the stubble-field in the 
morning, no thought occurs of shooting into 
the bevy on the ground, even though the sun 
should go down upon an empty game-bag. 
Rather than kill a half dozen from the huddled 
bevy, he takes the chance of missing one bird, 
which he has singled out of the whirring bunch 
on the wing. The more difficult the shot, the 


greater the satisfaction when it is successfully 
made, and bringing down a bird with each 


barrel carries with it a double measure of 
joys; and if perchance one bird rises in front 
of him, and at the same time he catches the 
sound of another going away in an opposite 
direction, the blood leaps all the more quickly 
in his veins when a clean kill is scored on each. 

But greater even than the pleasure of stop- 
ping his birds well on the wing is the satis- 
faction he feels in the excellent performances 
of his dogs. As they gallop back and forth 
across the stubble a short distance ahead of 
him, with their heads well up, feeling the air 
for the faintest taint of game, lashing their 
sides or hocks at every leap with their merry 
tail-action, the inspiration which makes their 
faces beam in anticipation of the pleasure the 
coveted odor promises, lights up the sports- 
man’s countenance, and dogs and master take 
deep draughts from the same cup of joy, 
which is now overflowing with anticipation, 
and anon with reality. One dog fairly leaps 
into a “ point,” and, like a flash, his brace mate 
stops to a “ back,” perhaps fifty yards away. 

Sluggish indeed must be the man’s blood 
who could look upon such a picture unmoved. 
Even the most stoical philosopher would find 
himself lost in admiration at least of the mar- 
velous exhibition of instinct and culture. Not 
five yards ahead of the pointing dog lie the 
bevy of quails, and the high-mettled dog, 
which a moment before went racing over the 


field, stands motionless, save that there is , 
gentle tremor of the muscles, and an occa. 
sional champing of the jaws. The other dog 
seems a statue of exquisite pattern, standing 
simply in honor of his companion’s point, 
which the ethics provide he must not inter 
fere with. 

After enjoying to the full the picture his 
dogs present, the sportsman advances slowly 
to the birds, and as they rise he selects one for 
each barrel. At the crack of the gun down 
go the dogsintheir very tracks, as if shot ; and 
although expressions of eagerness dance in 
their faces as they watch their master slow) 
reload his gun, neither dog moves until he 
hears his name, when he bounds away to the 
dead bird, which he had already marked 
down, and, lifting it carefully, he gleefully gal 
lops back to his master. 

The birds have been marked down not far 
away, perhaps, but they have scattered, and, 
lying close in the cover, are more difficultto find 
than when they were all together, moving 
about for food. A word of caution checks 
the pace of the dogs, and they move about 
now at a trot, feeling for the scent with the 
utmost care, all anxious for the pleasure of 
another point. ‘Throughout the day good work 
continues, spiced with a little poor work, 
which tends to increased caution, unless it is 
the result of willfulness instead of carelessness 
In such cases a stern look, or at most a few 
gentle taps from the sportsman’s whip, serves 
to correct the fault. 

So to handle his dogs that they may have 
the opportunity to display their talents is the 
sportsman’s delight, for upon his own conduct 
depends largely the quality of the work his 
dogs may do, and it is their performances 
which furnish him the chief pleasure of the 
day. But the “pot hunter” not cultured in 
the sportsman’s ethics can have no higher aim 
than a large bag of game. 

To train a dog up to the standard of exctl 
lence now demanded, a man must not only 
be possessed of endless patience and perse 
verance, but he must have a keen sense of the 
effect of different conditions upon the highl} 
organized nervous system of the dog, an 
have tact so to change the conditions that 
the desired effect on the organism will follow 

The training of pointers and setters 1s 2 
as might be supposed, the mere teaching © 
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TYPICAL DOGS.—SETTERS. 


AMERICAN SETTER “ LARK.’ 


a series of tricks ; it consists rather in devel- 
oping such natural qualities as it is desirable 
to preserve, and in eradicating or checking 
those that are undesirable. Many good 
and bad characteristics are inherited alike, 
and they assert themselves without regard to 
their usefulness ; these the trainer must mold 
to suit his taste. Sometimes certain desir- 
able qualities lie dormant, but the trainer 
must rouse them. In addition to those quali- 
ties which are fashioned from the instincts, 
certain accomplishments must be taught, but 
they must be so blended with those which are 
the outgrowth of special inheritance, that the 
dog shall not only know what he is required 
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GORDON SETTER “ GROUSE.” 
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(FROM A STUDY BY J. M. TRACY.) 


(FROM A STUDY BY J. M. TRACY; BY PERMISSION OF C. KLACKNE) 


to do, and how to do it, but that when pro, 
erly done he as well as the sportsman will be 
pleased. ‘Thus proper performance becomes 
simply an expression of his new nature. 


C. B. Whitford. 


THE GORDON SETTER. 


THE origin of the Gordon setter is obscure. 
He first became prominent as a field-dog 
eighty-five years ago, or more, at the castle 
of the Duke of Gordon, from whom he de 
rives his name. But for this nobleman we 
should probably never have known nor per 
petuated this ne plus ultra of setters. The 
color of the Gordon setter, as seen at Gordon 
Castle, was undoubtedly black-and-tan, and 
black, white, and tan. Many of the best 
bred dogs throw in their litters pups with 
white toes — one or two — and frills. A litter 
without some white is rare. Many black-and- 
tan setters we see have not a drop of Gordon 
blood in their veins ; nevertheless they are 
erroneously given the name of this famous 
strain. A pure Gordon can be told by a well 
authenticated pedigree. ‘To quote from a 
well-recognized authority, the Gordon setter 
should trace back to “ Duke of Gordon’s 
‘Regent,’ old ‘ Bang,’ old ‘ Dan,’ or to Mr. 
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Coke’s ‘ Fan,’ for the latter | Mr. Coke] and the 


Duke bred from the same stock. ‘This is ample 
warrant for purity of lineage.” In many re- 
spects the Gordon should resemble the English 
setter. ‘The head of the former, however, 
should be a shade heavier and wider; nose 
moderately long and wide; no fullness under 
the eyes; nose should be wide and large in 
the openings, end of the nose to be a good 
black ; ears, longer than those of the English 
setter, must be set low and lie close to the 
cheeks. ‘The eyes must be full of animation, 


AMERICAN SETTER ‘‘ GROUSEDALE.” 


ofarich color, between brown and gold; the 
neck must be clean and racy. He should 
have deep, sloping shoulder-blades, a narrow 
deep chest with racy front. 3eware of 
stooping hind-quarters; they show weakness 
and want of pace; they must be as strong as or 
stronger than the fore-quarters. He should 
have moderately well-bent stifles. I prefer a 
cat-foot, well filled in with hair between the 
pads. The stern should be carried very 
nearly straight. ‘The flag should be shorter 
than that of the English setter, of grace 
ful form; flat and scanty, tapering to noth 
ing at the ena. The Gordon setter should 
display much character. His outline must be 
good and taking at a glance to the eye of the 


(FROM A PAINTING 


sportsman. ‘The coat should be soft, flat, and 
straight, not so long as that of the English 
setter, in color a rich plum-black, and very 
glossy. The tan markings should be a rich 
sienna, and should show on lips, cheeks, 
throat, over the eyes, under side of ear, on 
fore-legs nearly to the elbows, on the hind-legs 
to the stifles, and on under side of flag, but 


not running into his long hair. ‘The Gordon 


setter should not stand at the shoulder higher 
than twenty-four, or twenty-four and a half, 
inches, I prefer even under the former size for 


y J. M, TRACY; BY PERMISSION OF C, KLACKNER.) 

my shooting. In weight he should not exceed 
forty-five or fifty-five pounds. I prefer one 
rather under than over forty-five. Nothing 
is gained by breeding him up to the immense 
size seen at the bench shows. Such dogs as I 
describe will be with you afield for a week, with 
all the hard work you can give them. The 
Gordon setter is of the most affectionate dis 
position, easy to teach, of excellent memory, a 
steady at his work in the early autumn asat the 
last of the season. In natural qualities I know 
of no setter or pointer surpassing him. W er 
well broken he is the pride of his master. + 
have bred, broken, and shot over this breed 
in all parts of America, on snipe, woode ock, 
prairie-chicken, and the best of them all —the 
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quail. After many years of hard hunting | 
know whereof I speak. In nose, endurance, 
stanchness, Obedience, and speed —I have 
tried all — I know of none better. At work he 
is naturally a high-headed dog, seeking for 
the body-scent. When the weather is such as 
to require it, he is able to take the foot-scent 
aswell. His instinct leads him to know where 
to look for game, without racing over every 
foot of ground, as is the habit of many other 
breeds of setters. He does his work in a 
business-like manner, not as if he were racing 
here and tearing there in quest of the spirit 
of some departed bird. Such a Gordon setter 
is rarely seen at the shows; but many such 
ae owned by prominent sportsmen in this 
country, who, like myself, keep them for their 
own shooting, and care naught for public 
exhibitions. 
Harry Malcolm. 


THE AMERICAN SETTER. 


Waite a fondness for the dog has always 
characterized our people, a kind of odium at- 
tached to dog-fanciers until a few years ago. 
The austere Puritan of New England, stern 
inthe practice as well as the precepts of his 
religion, forswore even the most innocent of 
amusements. No hunting was permitted for 
the simple pleasure it afforded. As a help to 
alean larder the chase might be indulged in, 
but the moment it became a thing of pleasure 
orenjoyment, that instant it was to be dis- 
couraged. If perchance a man allowed his 
love for dog and gun to overcome the repres- 
we ideas of his earlier training, he became 
a it were a “ cast-off,” a good-for-nothing 
“ne'er-do-well,” to whom was ascribed a re- 
pugnance to honest labor in order to account 
lor the vagabondage of his desires. 

As population grew, the native New Eng- 
lander migrated to other States, and carried 
wth him all the peculiar convictions and be- 
lf in which he had been reared. Chief 
among them was the dislike, I may even say 
tated, with which he regarded field sports 
and the time wasted in their pursuit ; and the 
teeling, though misplaced, was at least an 
tonest one. It served for years, however, to 
4st an aspersion upon those who loved the 
‘ports of the field, and who found intense 
“jeyment in following a well-trained hunting 
0g, whether setter or pointer. Under such a 
Sate of public feeling, the history of the set- 
te of this country is, at best, but little better 
than a remembrance. 

Itis true, a few families of setter blood have 

carefully bred, and by judicious crossing 

— have obtained ‘somewhat of 

ety; but these representatives have been 


few in number —scarce a half dozen; and 
probably not two of this half dozen can give 
a recorded family history of a quarter of a 
century. Among the best known breeders | 
would refer to ‘Theo, Morford of Newton, 
Wiliam Grummon of Lyons Farms, and 
Justus von Lengerke of Hoboken, all in New 
Jersey ; the Harrises of Providence, R. I., the 
late Paul Mead of Brooklyn, N. Y., E. H. 
Lathrop of Springfield, Mass., and Samuel 
Scranton, of Rhode Island. 

Despite the repression I have mentioned, 
the love of hunting always existed and impor- 
tations of good dogs were continually being 
made from the older countries. As a matter 
of course, the chief source from which these 
importations came was England. Communi- 
cation with the different seaports of Great 
Britain was slow, but easy, through the differ- 
ent lines of packet-ships. Although travel 
was then difficult, it was much indulged in; 
and if the travelers happened to be fond of 
dog and gun, or had left friends at home who 
were, it followed as a natural sequence that 
a brace of setters was the most acceptable 
thing that could be brought back either as a 
remembrance of the trip or as a gift to those 
at home. Owing to the reasons I have spo- 
ken of, this constant refreshing of our setter 
blood was but little heard of beyond those 
directly interested, Upon arrival this blood 
was crossed upon what was now by ac- 
climation native blood, and the result was 
a few familiar families of natives which soon 
stood preéminent in the sportsmen’s world. 
Probably the best known and most widely 
heralded of all these dogs was the brace 
of black-and-tans presented to Daniel Web 
ster by Lord Ashburton, and which were well 
known toall visitorsat Marshfield. ‘These dogs 
passed afterward into the possession of that 
most genial of New Yorkers, the late N. B. 
Blunt, and from them came some of the best 
setters of our vicinity. 

The late N. C. Harris, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, captain of one of our finest 
packet-ships plying between New York and 
Liverpool, seldom made a trip without bring- 
ing home one or more dogs of undoubted 
worth, Coming of a family the members of 
which were ardently devoted to field sports, 
with the means and leisure to gratify the taste, 
no wonder the desire was followed to the full. 
Those I name are but a few among the many, 
and are mentioned merely to impress the fact 
that good dogs have been a favorite impor 
tation for many years, although that impor 
tation was but tame and insignificant in 
comparison with the number of good, bad, 
and indifferent, in the last decade. 

The natural outcome of this continued 
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crossing was the breeding of many magnifi- 
cent field-dogs, that achieved but little more 
than local renown, since there were in those 
days no journals willing to herald the achieve- 
ments of a hunting dog. 

Chief among the great setters of the day 


IRISH SETTER “Lou.” 


is Grousedale (see illustration, page 118). 
In his veins the tides of native and for- 
cign blood meet. He is from Waters’s 
Grouse, and Daisy Dale, and is a little over 
the medium size ; in color orange and white, 
the latter color predominating. In shape 
Grousedale is about all that can be desired, 
his every action denoting speed and power. 
His head is a pleasant one, while his eyes, 
dark and lustrous, show the wonderful intelli- 
gence for which the animal is noted. He 
first became well known to sportsmen at the 
inaugural meeting of the Eastern Field Trials 
Club, at Robins Island, Peconic Bay, De- 
cember, 1879. His numerous victories since 
that time are a matter of record. I doubt if a 
better field-dog has ever been seen in this 
country, or a better broken and more intelli- 
gent setter. 
Jacob Pents. 


THE IRISH SETTER, 


THE Irish setter is without doubt one of the 
oldest of the setter breeds, and a descendant 
of the brown or liver-colored setting spaniel 
of four centuries ago. 

He has been zealously guarded in certain 
Irish families for generations, and there is to- 
day no breed with stronger characteristics, or 


that preserves its characteristics better when 
transported to other countries. An Irish set. 
ter is an Irish setter the world over, and for 
speed, endurance, pluck, intelligence, and nose 
has no superior. He is ever ready for his 
work, free and open-hearted in his ways, and 


a 


(FROM A STUDY BY J. M. TRACY.) 


has the faculty of adapting himself to every 
climate and all kinds of game, while his rich- 
colored coat and affectionate nature make him 
a pleasing companion when not required in the 
field. He is free from lumber, but has plenty of 
bone and muscle, and that energy which is his 
greatest fault in the minds of some, who seem 
to forget that without it there is never supe- 
riority. He stands a little higher than either the 
English or the Gordon setter, and is very 
bloodlike in appearance. His head is long, 
lean, narrow, high over the forehead and prom- 
inent at the occiput; the muzzle of good 
length, the lips deep, but not heavy like the 
hound’s. 

His ears, set low and lightly feathered, ex- 
tend nearly to the nose, which may be a dark 
flesh in color, though a dark brown is prefer 
able. His eyes, a hazel or deep brown, are 
soft and gentle in expression. 

Hisneck is long, lean, clearly defined where 
it joins the head, and set well into a pair ® 
sloping shoulders; the elbows well let down, 
the front legs straight, the feet firm and well 
clothed with hair to protect the soles. His 
chest is deep, loin arched and powerful; his 
stifles are well bent, and thighs broad and mus- 
cular. His hips are rather ragged, but they de- 
note great power. His tail is nearly straight, 
gayly carried, and provided with a comb-like 
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fringe tapering to a pointed tip. His coat is 
short, flat, soft to the touch, and, where it 
extends into what is technically known as 
feathering, is like spun silk in quality. 

His color is like the red of polished mahog- 
any, Or 


“In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Divides threefold to show the fruit within,” 


but only appears after the shedding of the 
tawny coat of puppyhood. This red, which 
may vary from alight shade to the deep, rich 
hue, belongs by right of a long inheritance to 
the Irish setter, and, except a little white which 
appears on the head and chest of many 
specimens, is the only legitimate color. The 
strains which show a black tip to the coat, or 
occasionally a black specimen, are beyond 
dispute impure. 
William Jarvis. 


THE LLEWELLIN SETTERS. 


Tue dogs from which those now bearing 
the above name are descended made their 
first appearance at English field trials in 1871, 
when Dan and Dick, litter brothers, were 
brought out by Mr. ‘Thomas Statter, of Stand 
Hall, Manchester, and won at Shrewsbury. 
In saying this I do not mean that Dan and 
Dick were of unknown pedigree, for this was 
not the case, as will presently appear, but only 
that these two, with their sister Dora, are ac- 


LLEWELLIN SETTER GLADSTONE,” 
(FROM A PICTURE BY J. M. TRACY.) 


cepted as the first specimens of this now cele- 
brated strain. 

To Mr. Statter and Mr. Barclay Field the 
honor of founding this strain belongs. It 
originated in the union of Field’s Duke and 
Statter’s Rhcebe. Duke, a noted trial winner, 
was descended from Sir F. Graham’s celebrated 
kennel, and Rheoebe was a nearly pure Gor- 
don. Later Mr. Statter bred Rhoebe to dogs 
of Mr. Laverack’s breed, producing progeny 
of blood similar to Dan, Dick, and Dora, as 
the Laveracks were originally from the same 
strain as Sir F. Graham’s dogs, and had also 
a cross of Gordon from Lord Lovat’s kennel, 
to which it has been proved Mr. Laverack 
resorted, notwithstanding repeated assertions 
that his breed was free from all crosses. 


LAVER _ 
ACK SETTER “EMPEROR FRED.” (FROM A PAINTING BY J. M. TRACY; BY PERMISSION OF C, KLACKNER, ESQ.) 
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Shortly after the Shrewsbury meeting of 
1871, Mr. Llewellin bought Dan, Dick, and 
Dora from Mr. Statter, It is proper to 
remark in this place that Mr. Llewellin has 
never claimed any credit as being even in part 
an originator of the breed; but he does claim 
that he has developed and improved his 
branch of it into dogs of greater excellence 
than any others, and has given to them the 
fixed attributes which distinguish a true breed. 
Recognition of this, and also because he 
alone has preserved the strain in its original 
lines, both Mr. Statter and Mr. Field having 
introduced other crosses, has led all fair- 
minded men to concede Mr. Llewellin’s right 
to consider the breed now his own. 

From its first introduction to the public this 
strain rapidly rose to be sensational. Its rep- 
resentatives swept the field trials of their 
prizes, and from this fact soon came to be known 
as the “ field-trial breed.” ‘The honor thus 
gained was, however, coveted by other breed- 
ers for their dogs, and this name was unscru- 
pulously appropriated for all such as were even 
in part ofthe same blood. ‘Thisled toa definition 
of the field-trial strain, which was declared to 
be “ the blood of Duke and Rheebe, or of one 
or both of these crossed with the Laveracks.” 
As illustrations of these various combinations 
I will cite Dan, who was of the Duke-Rhoebe 
blood alone; Rob Roy, by the Laverack 
Fred, out of Rhoebe ; and Druid, by the Lav- 
erack Prince out of Dora, sister to Dan, It 
has been claimed that the above limitation 
will not hold good, as it includes three differ- 
ent combinations, and such variety is not ad- 
missible in any breed. This theory would be 
tenable but for the kindred origin of the Duke 
and Laverack blood; but this kinship being 
recognized (as it is by those who have inves- 
tigated the Laverack history without prejudice, 
and who are not imposed upon by Mr. Laver- 
ack’s preposterous table of pedigrees), it is 
evident there is no blood in any one of these 
combinations not present in the others, and 
consequently there is no inconsistency inclaim- 
ing that all belong to the same breed. 

The first field-trial setter brought to this 
country was Dart, by Prince out of Dora, im- 
ported in 1874 by Mr. L. H. Smith of Strath- 
roy, Ontario, she being quickly followed by 
her dam Dora, imported by Mr, Luther 
Adams of Boston, who also brought out Rock, 
by Mr. Smith’s Leicester, and by the writer’s 
Rob Roy and Queen Mab. ‘The success of Mr. 
Smith’s pups in their first field trial, backed 
by the reputation of the breed abroad, at once 
established it in the esteem of our sportsmen, 
and led to further importations by the above 
gentlemen and others, and to a great demand 
for the dogs in all parts of the country. 


These dogs continued to be known a 
“ field-trial setters” till early in 1878, whey 
Mr. Smith wrote to myself and others prom 
nently engaged in breeding them, and pro. 
posed to change the name to Llewellin setter, 
in recognition of what that gentleman had 
done for their improvement. So far as I know 
all promptly concurred; in any event, thename 
was adopted not only by breeders but by the 
public, and its propriety was unquestioned til 
of late, when attempts were made to show it 
was misapplied and Mr. Llewellin not entitled 
to the honor it implied. I do not propose to 
discuss this matter, but I do not go too farin 
asserting that most American sportsmen still 
use the name and refuse to recognize the dog 
by any other. 

The characteristics of the Llewellin setters 
are great beauty of physical form, joined to 
courage, intelligence, and field qualities of 
higher order than those possessed by anyother 
breed. ‘Their colors are blue and lemon bel- 
tons, black and white, dark lemon and white 
(called orange and white), black, white, and tan, 
and a few, liver and white, or liver, white, and 
tan. The above claim to superiority over other 
breeds is no outgrowth of the writer's partial 
ity, but has been demonstrated in both Eng 
land and this country by the fact that thes 
dogs have won more prizes at field trials than 
the representatives of all other breeds com 
bined. ‘This is a matter of record. 

Arnold Burges. 


THE MODERN ENGLISH SETTER, 


WHILE the pointer is known to have come 
originally from Spain, the setter cannot 


be proved other than of English origin. 
“Stonehenge” speaks of it as the most na 
tional of British dogs and as having certainly 
existed four centuries. 

Edward Laverack, while claiming general 
deterioration through careless and injudicious 
breeding, in 1872 named a few kennels of 
choice blood that had been carefully guarded. 
Three of the sorts he commended have con 
tributed to the blood of the recent importa 
tions—the “Gordon,” the “ Southesk,” and 
his own, the “ Laverack.” He did not men 
tion Sir Frederic Graham’s, but it has proved 
one of the most useful of them all. 

American sportsmen had imported English 
dogs as opportunity offered; but this was 
not often; and such as came had only the 
prestige of foreign birth, or perhaps ol being 
from the kennel of a nobleman. Nearly al 
were without pedigrees with lines of noted 
ancestry. Without such, breeding 1s expen 
mental — a slow, tentative process which few 
men have either interest or patience to de- 
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ENGLISH SETTER “‘ HARRISON'S LONDON, 


velop. The change from an era of careless- 
ness to one of such intense interest that it has 
often been styled “dog craze,” may be 
sketched as follows: 

“Bench shows” and “ field trials 
land, and the formation of the English 
Kennel Club, which published book de- 
scnbing winning dogs and their breeding, 
were the means by which competition was 
developed and the results registered. 

Correspondents gave in detail every item 
that could instruct the readers of our journals 
devoted to field sports. 

Mr. Edward Laverack’s breed became 
known through the | . ~ W a of his old 
Blue Dash and Fred. IV., and by the field 

tnal winnings of “ ¢ tog ‘ Nellie,” and 
Daisy ” — full sisters. 

Countess and Nellie belonged to R. Llew- 
len Purcell Llewellen, E squire. 

Daisy belonged to Richard Garth, Esquire, 
{). C., now Chief Justice of India. 

The possession of such dogs by Mr. Llew 
elle nm, and the ability with which they were 
handled by his co: idjutor, Mr. G. T. ‘Teasdale 
Buckell, at the tri: ils, disclosed a purpose 
and readiness to strike for the leade rship of 
English setter breeders. gentlemen 
have for thirteen years dogs that 


"in Eng- 


These 
bred the 


" (FROM A STUDY BY J. M. TRACY.) 


have been most largely exported to this coun 
try — now known as the Llewellin setter. 
Mr. Laverack sent over Pride of the Border, 


Fairy, Fairy I1., and others. Mr. Statter, of 
Manchester, gave us Rob Roy. Mr. Macdona 
contributed Ranger II. and Kirby. But while 
all these and others have been most usefully 
employed by American breeders, the Llewellin 
setter probably outnumbers all others ten to 
one. Besides Countess and Nellie, Mr. Llewel- 
lin had Prince and Lill II., both pure Lave- 
racks. From them he bred Phantom, Petrel, 
Princess, and Puzzle, all bench-show cham 
pions. 

With this array of the best Laveracks Mr 
Llewellin mated Dan, and the offspring are what 
“ Stonehenge ” calls the “ Dan-Laveracks.” 

Dan, black, white, and tan, bred by Mr. 
Statter, was a son of Duke and Rheebe. He 
came of noted ancestry, and won the Stafford 
field trials of 1871, in such brilliant manner 
that Mr. Llewellin at once bought him for 
one hundred and fifty pounds, a great price 
at that time. He was an imperial-looking 
dog, with every desirable setter quality. ‘The 

Dan was Mr. Barclay Field’s Duke, 
and white. Duke had won four field 
and his sister Kate was also a dog of 
Kate were bred by Sir Vin 


sire of 
black 
trials, 
note. Duke and 
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cent Corbet—their sire being Sir Frederic 
Graham’s Duke. Their dam was a cross be- 
tween Sir Frederic Graham’s sort and that of 
the Earl of Beaudesert. 

The dam of Dan was owned by Mr. Stat- 
ter; she was across of Gordon with Southesk. 
Seven of her immediate offspring won at 
field trials. 

From Dan and Lill 24, Countess, Nellie, 
Phantom, and Petrel have come the Llewellin 
setters of greatest note and in largest number. 
“ Stonehenge ” admitted that they had carried 
all before them at field trials; and these 
winning animals now number six consecutive 
generations. 

Kate, the sister to Duke (sire of Dan), was 
also crossed with the Laverack, and from 
them we have Dash II., to which dog Mr. 
Llewellin resorted for an intercross. He is 
the ancestor of the dogs whose names have 
the prefix “ Dashing,” as “ Dashing Bondhu,” 
“ Dashing Berwyn.” He also used Dora, sister 
to Dan, as a reverse cross with the Laverack, 
and this, the “ Prince-Dora,” sort came to 
America among the earliest and best. 

The “ Llewellin setter ’ has been defined to 
be dogs or their descendants bred by the gen- 
tleman whose name they bear, from a union 





AT ST: OSWALD'S. 


of the blood of Duke-Rheebe, the Laverack 
or of either two of these breeds. 

While fine dogs have been sent here, the 
best were kept at home. ‘Those next to th: 
best came here to avoid use in England (jf 
sold there) against their breeders’ interests an, 
wishes. 

But the slight shades of difference in indi 
vidual dogs are not always observable in their 
offspring. Like not only begets like, but al 
most as often the likeness of an ancestor 
hence our stock of imported dogs was pra 
tically not inferior to the best in England 
Many persons in America have been breeding 
this setter for ten years. Only Mr. Llewellir 
has bred it in England, but his is probably 
the best single kennel of setters in the world 

The dogs of to-day are intelligent, affe 
tionate, beautiful, and highly endowed with 
the field qualities of speed, style, stanchness, 
and delicacy of olfactory to detect the lurking 
quarry. Dog and gun are helping to make us 
a nation of good shots, of hearty, stalwart 
manhood, never more at home than when 
camping upon an open prairie or walking 
with steady stride from morning until night 
over valleys and wooded hills, where grous 


and quail abound. 
J. C. Higgins. 





AT ST. OSWALD’S. 


\ JITHIN the church I knelt, where many a year 
Wordsworth had worshiped, while his musing eye 

Wandered o’er mountain, fell, and scar, and sky, 

That rimmed the silver circle of Grasmere, 

Whose crystal held an under-world as clear 

As that which girt it round ;— and questioned why 

The place was sacred for Ais lifted sigh 

More than the humble dalesman’s kneeling near. 


Strange spell of Genius! — that can melt the soul 

To reverence tenderer than o’er it falls 

Beneath the marvelous heavens which God hath made, 
And sway it with such human-sweet control, 

That holier henceforth seem these simple walls, 
Because within them once a poet prayed! 


GRASMERE, October, 1884. 


Margaret J. Preston. 


























A LETTER FROM GENERAL GRANT TO HIS PHYSICIAN. 
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Fut Text or 


After General Grant's death, this letter was published in the 
newspapers. It is written in lead pencil on yellow memorandum 
paper of the width shown in the above fac-simile, which has been 
engraved for the magazine by permission of Dr. Douglas: 


Dr. I ask you not to show this to any one, unless physicians 
you consult with, until the end. Particularly I want it kept from 
my family. If known to one man the papers will get it and they 
will get it. It would only distress them almost beyond endur- 
ance to know it, and, by reflex, would distress me. I have not 
changed my mind materially since I wrote you before in the same 
strain. Now, however, I know that I gain in strength some days, 
but when I do go back, it is beyond where I started to improve 
I think the chances are very decidedly in favor of your being 
able to keep me alive until the change of weather, towards the 
winter, Of course there are contingencies that might arise at any 
time that would carry me off very suddenly, The most probable 
of these is choking. Under these circumstances life is not worth 
living. I am very thankful to have been spared this long, be 
cause it has enabled me to practically complete the work in 
which I take so much interest. I cannot stir up strength enough 
to review it and make additions and substractions that would 
suggest themselves to me and are not likely to to any one else 
Under the above circumstances, I will be the happiest the 





THE LeTrer. 


most pain I can avoid. If there is to be any extraordinary cure, 
such as some people believe there is to be, it will develop 

I would say therefore to you and your colleagues to make me 
as pone he Nn as you can. If it is within God's providence that 
I should go now, pos ready to obey His call without a murmur 
I should prefer going now to enduring my present suffering for a 
single day without hope of recovery. As I have stated, I am 
thankful for the providential extension of my time to enable - 
to continue my work. I am further thankful, and in a muc 
greater degree thankful, because it has enabled me to see for 7 
self the happy harmony which has so suddenly sprung Pt 
tween those engaged but a few short years ago in deadly con! 

It has been an inestimable blessing to me to hear the kind ex- 
pressions towards me in person from all parts of our country; 
fon people of all nationalities; of al! religions and of no religion 
of soldiers’ organi 


of Confederate and National troops alike ; . 
j i A Vii all other socreties, 


tions; of mechanical, scientific, religious, and ht 
embracing almost every citizen in the land. They have broug 
joy to my heart, if they have not effected a cure To a ios 
your colleagues I acknowledge my indebtedness for _ 
brought me through the “ valley of the shadow of death” to 
able me to witness these things. U.S. Grant 


Mr. McGrecor, N. Y. July 2, 1885 
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PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF U,. 5. 


GRANT," 


CHATTANOOGA. 


FTER the fall of Vicksburg I urged 
41 strongly upon the Government the pro- 
priety of a movement against Mobile. General 
Rosecrans had been at Murfreesboro’, Ten- 
nessee, with a large and well-equipped army 
from early in the year 1863, with Bragg 
confronting him, with a force quite equal 
to his own at first, considering it was on 
the defensive. But after the investment of 
Vicksburg, Bragg’s army was largely depleted 
to strengthen Johnston, in Mississippi, who 
was being reénforced to raise the siege. I 
frequently wrote to General Halleck sug- 
gesting that Rosecrans should move against 
Bragg. By so doing he would either detain 
the latter’s troops, or lay Chattanooga open to 
capture, General Halleck strongly approved 
the suggestion, and finally wrote me that he 
had repeatedly ordered Rosecrans to advance, 
but that the latter had constantly failed to 
comply with the order, and at last, after having 
held a council of war, replied, in effect, that 
it was a military maxim “not to fight two 
decisive battles at the same time.” If true, 
the maxim was not applicable in this case. 
It would be bad to be defeated in two 
decisive battles fought the same day, but 
it would not be bad to win them. I, how- 
ever, was fighting no battle, and the siege of 
Vicksburg had drawn from Rosecrans’s front 
so many of the enemy that his chances of 
victory were much greater than they would 
be if he waited until the siege was over, when 
these troops could be returned. Rosecrans 
was ordered to move against the army that 
was detaching troops to raise the siege. Fi- 
nally he did move on the 24th of June, but 
ten days afterward Vicksburg surrendered, 
and the troops sent from Bragg were free to 
return. It was at this time that I recom- 
mended to the general-in-chief the movement 
against Mobile. I knew the peril the Army 
of the Cumberland was in, being depleted 
continually not only by ordinary casualties, but 
also by having to detach troops to hold its con- 
stantly extending line over which to draw sup- 
plies, while the enemy in front was as con- 
stantly being strengthened. Mobile was im- 
portant to the enemy, and, in the absence of 
a threatening force, was guarded by little else 
than artillery. If threatened by land and from 
the water at the same time, the prize would fall 
easily, or troops would have to be sent to its 
defense. Those troops would necessarily come 
from Bragg. 
* Copyright, 1885, by U. S. 





My judgment was overruled, however, and 
the troops under my command were dissi- 
pated over other parts of the country where 
it was thought they could render the most 
service. Four thousand were sent to Banks, 
at New Orleans; five thousand to Schofield. 
to use against Price, in Arkansas ; the Ninth 
Corps back to East Tennessee; and finally, in 
August, the whole of the Thirteenth Corps to 
Banks. I also sent Ransom’s brigade to 
Natchez, to occupy that point, and to relieve 
Banks from guarding any part of the river 
above what he had guarded before the fall 
of Port Hudson. Ransom captured a large 
amount of ammunition and about five thov- 
sand beef cattle that were crossing the river 
gging east for the rebel armies. 

At this time the country was full of de- 
serters from Pemberton’s army, and it was 
reported that many had also left Johnston 
These avowed they would never go back to 
fight against us again. Many whose homes 
were west of the river went there, and others 
went North to remain until they could retum 
with security. 

Soon it was discovered in Washington that 
Rosecrans was in trouble and required assist 
ance. The emergency was now too immediate 
to allow us to give this assistance by making 
an attack in the rear of Bragg upon Mobile. 
It was therefore necessary to reénforce directly, 
and troops were sent from every available 
point. On the 13th of September Halleck 
telegraphed me to send all available forces to 
Memphis, and thence east along the Mem 
phis and Charleston railroad to codperate 
with Rosecrans. This instruction was fr 
peated two days later, but I did not get even 
the first until the 23d of the month. As fast 
as transports could be provided all the troops 
except a portion of the Seventeenth Corps 
were forwarded under Sherman, whose s¢r- 
vices up to this time demonstrated his superior 
fitness for a separate command. | also moved 
McPherson, with most of the troops still about 
Vicksburg, eastward, to compel the enemy tf 
keep back a force to meet him. Meanwhile 
Rosecrans had very skillfully manceuvred 
Bragg south of the Tennessee River, ane 
through and beyond Chattanooga. If he had 
stopped and intrenched, and made himsel 
strong there, all would have been right, ane 
the mistake of not moving earlier partially 
compensated. But he pushed on, with his 
forces very much scattered, until Bragg’ 
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troops from Mississippi began to join him.* 
Then Bragg took the initiative. Rosecrans 
had to fall back in turn, and was able to 
get his army together at Chickamauga, some 
miles south-east of Chattanooga, before the 
main battle was brought on. The battle was 
fought on the 19th and 2oth of Septem- 
ber, and Rosecrans was badly defeated, with 
a heavy loss in artillery, and some sixteen 
thousand men killed, wounded, and captured. 
The corps under Major-General George H. 
Thomas stood its ground, while Rosecrans, 
with Crittenden and McCook, returned to 
Chattanooga. ‘Thomas returned also, but la- 
ter, and with his troops in good order. 
Bragg followed and took possession of Mis- 
sionary Ridge, overlooking Chattanooga. He 
also occupied Lookout Mountain, west of 
the town, which Rosecrans had abandoned, 
and with it his control of the river and river 
toad as far back as Bridgeport. The Na- 
tional troops were now strongly intrenched in 
Chattanooga Valley, with the Tennessee River 
behind them, and the enemy occupying com- 
manding heights to the east and west, with a 
strong line across the valley, from mountain 
0 mountain, and Chattanooga Creek for a 
large part of the way in front of their line. 

On the 29th of September Halleck tele- 
graphed me the above results, and directed all 
the forces that could be spared from my depart- 
ment to be sent to Rosecrans, suggesting that a 
good commander like Sherman or McPherson 
should go with the troops; also that I should 
g9in person to Nashville to superintend the 
movement. Sherman was already on his way 
and McPherson also was moving east with 
most of the garrison of Vicksburg long before 
this dispatch was received. I at once sent a 
staff-officer to Cairo, to communicate, in my 
hame, directly with the Government, and to 

fward me any and all important dispatches 
without the delays that had attended the 
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transmission of previous ones. On the 3d of 
October a dispatch was received at Cairo 
ordering me to move with my staff and head- 
quarters to that city, and to report from there 
my arrival. ‘This dispatch reached me on the 
roth. I left Vicksburg the same day, reached 
Cairo on the 16th, and reported my arrival 
at once. The reply came on the morning of 
the 17th, directing me to proceed immediately 
to the Galt House, Louisville, Kentucky, 
where I would meet an officer of the War 
Department with my instructions. I left Cairo 
within an hour after the receipt of this dis- 
patch, going by rail by the way of Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, Just as the train I was on was 
starting out of the depot at Indianapolis, a 
messenger came running up to stop it, saying 
the Secretary of War was coming into the sta- 
tion and wanted to see me. I had never met 
Mr. Stanton up to that time, though we had 
held frequent conversations over the wires, 
the year before, when I was in Tennessee. 
Occasionally, at hight, he would order the 
wires freed from the War Department to my 
headquarters, and we would hold a conversa- 
tion for an hour or two, On this occasion 
the Secretary was accompanied by Governor 
Brough, of Ohio, whom I had never met, 
though he and my father were old acquaint- 
ances. Mr. Stanton dismissed the special train 
that had brought him to Indianapolis and 
accompanied me to Louisville. 

Up to this time no hint had been given me 
of what was wanted after I left Vicksburg, 
except the suggestion in one of Halleck’s 
dispatches that I had better go to Nashville 
and superintend the operation of the troops 
sent to relieve Rosecrans, Soon after we had 
started, the Secretary handed me two orders, 
saying that I might take my choice of them. The 
two were identical in all but one particular. 
Both created the Military Division of the Mis- 
sissippi, giving me the command, composed of 


* . ’ ve . . . 
Bragg was also reénforced by Longstreet, from the Army of Northern Virginia.—Epitor. 
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the Departments of the Ohio, the Cumberland 
and the Tennessee, and all the territory from 
the Alleghanies to the Mississippi River,north 
of Banks’s command in the south-west. One 
order left the department commanders as 
they were, while the other relieved Rosecrans 
and assigned Thomas to his place. I accepted 
the latter. We reached Louisville after night, 
and, if | remember rightly, in a cold, drizzling 
rain. The Secretary of War told me afterwards 
that he caught a cold on that occasion from 
which he never expected to recover. He 
never did recover. 

A day was spent in Louisville, the Secretary 
giving me the military news at the capital, 
and talking about the disappointment at the 
results of some of the campaigns. By evening 
of the day after our arrival all matters of dis- 
cussion seemed exhausted, and I left the hotel 
to spend the evening away, both Mrs, Grant 
and myself having relations living in Louis- 
ville. In the course of the evening Mr. Stan- 
ton received a dispatch from Mr. C. A. Dana, 
then in Chattanooga, informing him that un- 
less prevented Rosecrans would retreat, and 
advising peremptory orders against his doing 
so. 

A retreat at that time would have been a 
terrible disaster. It would not only have 
been the loss of a most important strategic 
position to us, but it would have been attended 
with the loss of all the artillery still left with the 
Army of the Cumberland, and the annihila- 
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tion of that army itself, either by capture or 
demoralization. 

All supplies for Rosecrans had to be brought 
from Nashville. ‘The railroad between this 
base and the army was in possession of the 
Government up to Bridgeport, the point at 
which the road crosses to the south side of the 
Tennessee River; but Bragg, holding Lookout 
and Raccoon mountains west of Chattanooga, 
commanded the railroad, the river, and the 
shortest and best wagon roads both south and 
north of the Tennessee, between Chattanooga 
and Bridgeport. The distance between these 
two places is but twenty-six miles by rail; 
but owing to this position of Bragg all supplies 
for Rosecrans had to be hauled by a circuitous 
route, north of the river, and over a moun- 
tainous country, increasing the distance to 
over sixty miles, This country afforded but 
little food for his animals, near ten thousand 
of which had already starved, and none were 
left to draw a single piece of artillery or even 
the ambulances to convey the sick. The men 
had been on half rations of hard bread for a 
considerable time, with but few other supplies, 
except beef driven from Nashville across the 
country. The region along the road became 
so exhausted of food for the cattle that by the 
time they reached Chattanooga they were 
much in the condition of the few animals left 
alive there, “on the lift.” Indeed, the beef 
was so poor that the soldiers were in the habit 
of saying, with a faint facetiousness, that they 
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were living on half rations of hard bread and 
«beef dried on the hoof.” Nothing could be 
transported but food, and the troops were 
without sufficient shoes or other clothing 
suitable for the advancing season, What they 
had was well worn. The fuel within the 
Federal lines was exhausted, even to the 
stumps of trees. There were no teams to draw 
it from the opposite bank, where it was abun- 
dant. ‘The only means for supplying fuel, for 
some time before my arrival, had been to cut 
trees from the north bank of the river, at a 
considerable distance up the stream, form 
rafts of it, and float it down with the current, 
effecting a landing on the south side, within 
our lines, by the use of paddles or poles. It 
would then be carried on the shoulders of the 
men to their camps. 

If a retreat had been ordered at this time 
it is not probable that any of the army would 
have reached the railroad as an organization, 
if followed by the enemy. 

On the receipt of Mr. Dana’s dispatch Mr. 
Stanton sent for me. Finding that I was out, 
he became nervous and excited, inquiring of 
every person he met, including guests of the 
house, whether they knew where I was, and 
bidding them find me and send me to him at 
once. About eleven o’clock I returned to the 
hotel, and on my way, when near the house, 
every person met was a messenger from the 
Secretary, apparently partaking of his impa- 
tience to see me. I hastened to the room of 
the Secretary and found him pacing the floor 
rapidly, in a dressing-gown. Saying that the 
retreat must be prevented, he showed me the 
dispatch. | immediately wrote an order as- 
suming command of the Military Division of 
the Mississippi, and telegraphed it to General 
Rosecrans, I then telegraphed to him the 
order from Washington assigning Thomas to 
the command of the Army of the Cumberland ; 
and to Thomas that he must hold Chattanooga 
at all hazards, informing him at the same time 
that I would be at the front as soon as 
possible. A prompt reply was received 
from Thomas, saying, “We will hold the 
town till we starve.” I appreciated the force 
of this dispatch later when I witnessed the 
condition of affairs which prompted it. It 

ed, indeed, as if but two courses were 
open: one to starve, the other to surrender, or 
be captured. 

On the morning of the 2oth of October | 
started by train with my staff, and proceeded 
% far as Nashville. It was not prudent to 
travel beyond that point at that time by 
night, so I remained in Nashville until the 
next morning. Here I met for the first time 

w Johnson, Military Governor of Ten- 
hessee. He delivered a speech of welcome. 


His composure showed that it was by no 
means his maiden effort. It was long, and I 
was in torture while he was delivering it, 
fearing something would be expected from 
me in response. I was relieved, however, the 
people assembled having apparently heard 
enough. At all events they commenced a 
general hand-shaking which, although trying 
where there is so much of it, was a great re- 
lief to me in this emergency, 

From Nashville I telegraphed to Burnside, 
who was then at Knoxville, that important 
points in his department ought to be fortified 
so that they could be held with the least 
number of men; to Admiral Porter at Cairo, 
that Sherman’s advance had passed Eastport, 
Mississippi, and that rations were probably 
on their way from St. Louis, by boat, for sup- 
plying his army, and requesting him to send 
a gun-boat to convoy them ; to Thomas, sug- 
gesting that large parties should be put at 
work on the wagon road then in use back to 
Bridgeport. 

On the morning of the 21st we took the 
train for the front, reaching Stevenson, Ala- 
bama, after dark. Rosecrans was there on 
his way north. He came into my car, and 
we held a brief interview in which he de- 
scribed very clearly the situation at Chatta- 
nooga, and made some excellent suggestions 
as to what should be done. My only wonder 
was that he had not carried them out. We 
proceeded to Bridgeport, where we stopped 
for the night. From here we took horses and 
made our way by Jasper and over Waldron’s 
Ridge to Chattanooga. There had been much 
rain and the roads were almost impassable 
from mud, knee-deep in places, and from 
washouts on the mountain-sides. I was on 
crutches at the time, and had to be carried 
over places where it was not safe to cross 
on horseback. The roads were strewn with 
the débris of broken wagons and the car- 
casses of thousands of starved mules and 
horses. At Jasper, some ten or twelve miles 
from Bridgeport, there was a halt. General 
O. O. Howard had his headquarters there. 
From this point I telegraphed Burnside to 
make every effort to secure five hundred 
rounds of ammunition for his artillery and 
small arms. We stopped for the night at 
a little hamlet some ten or twelve miles far- 
ther on. The next day we reached Chatta- 
nooga, a little before dark. I went directly 
to General Thomas’s headquarters, and _ re- 
mained there a few days until I could estab- 
lish my own. 

During the evening most of the general 
officers called in to pay their respects and 
to talk about the condition of affairs. They 
pointed out on the maps the line marked with 
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ared or blue pencil which Rosecrans had con- 
templated falling back upon. If any of them 
had approved the move, they did not say so 
to me. | found General W. F. Smith occu- 
pying the position of chief-of-staff and chief 
engineer with the Army of the Cumberland. 
I had known Smith as a cadet at West Point, 
but had no recollection of having met him 
after my graduation, in 1843, up to this time. 
He explained the situation of the two armies, 


and the topography of the country so plainly 
that I thought I could see it without an in- 
spection. I found that he had established a 
saw-mill on the banks of the river, by utilizing 
an old engine found in the neighborhood; 
and by rafting logs from the north side of the 
river above had got out the lumber, and 
completed pontoons and roadway plank for 
a second bridge, one flying bridge bemg 
there already. He was also rapidly getting 
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out the materials for a third bridge. In addi- 
tion to this he had far under way a steamer 
for plying between Chattanooga and Bridge- 

rt whenever we might get possession of the 
river. This boat consisted of a scow made of 
the plank sawed out at the mill, housed in, 
and a stern-wheel attached which was pro- 

led by a second engine taken from some 
shop or factory. , 

I telegraphed to Washington this night, 
notifying General Halleck of my arrival, and 
asking to have General Sherman assigned to 
the command of the Army of the Tennessee, 
headquarters in the field. The request was at 
once complied with. 

The next day, the 24th, I started out to 
make a personal inspection, taking Thomas 
and Smith with me, besides most of the mem- 
bers of my personal staff. We crossed to the 
north side of the river, and moving to the 
north of detached spurs of hills, reached the 
Tennessee, at Brown’s Ferry, some three miles 
below Lookout Mountain, unobserved by the 
enemy. Here we left our horses back from 


the river and approached the water on foot. 
There was a picket station of the enemy, on 
the opposite side, of about twenty men, in 
full view, and we within easy range. They 
did not fire upon us, nor seem to be disturbed 
by our presence. They must have seen that 


we were all commissioned officers. But I 
suppose they looked upon the garrison of 
Chattanooga as prisoners of war, feeding — 
or starving —themselves, and thought it would 
be inhuman to kill any of them except in self- 
defense. That night I issued orders for open- 
ing the route to Bridgeport — a cracker line, 
as the soldiers appropriately termed it. They 
had been so long on short rations that their 
first thought was the establishment of a line 
over which food might reach them. 
Chattanooga is on the south bank of the 
Tennessee, where that river runs nearly due 
west. It is at the northern end of a valley five 
orsix miles in width through which Chattanoo- 
ga Creek runs. To the east of the valley is Mis- 
sionary Ridge, rising from five to eight hundred 
feet above the creek, and terminating some- 
what abruptly a half mile or more before reach- 
ing the Tennessee. On the west of the valley 
is Lookout Mountain, twenty-two hundred feet 
above tide-water. Just below the town, the 
Tennessee makes a turn to the south and runs 
to the base of Lookout Mountain, leaving no 
level ground between the mountain and river. 
The Memphis and Charleston railroad passes 
under this point, where the mountain stands 
nearly perpendicular. East of Missionary 
Ridge flows the South Chickamauga River ; 
west of Lookout Mountain is Lookout Creek ; 
and west of that, Raccoon Mountain. Look- 
Vou. XXXI.—14. 
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out Mountain, at its northern end, rises almost 
perpendicularly for some distance, then breaks 
off in a gentle slope of cultivated fields to 
near the summit, where it ends in a palisade 
thirty or more feet in height. On the gently 
sloping ground, between the upper and lower 
palisades, there is a single farm-house, which 
isreached by a wagon road from the valley east. 

The intrenched line of the enemy com- 
menced on the north end of Missionary Ridge 
and extended along the crest for some dis- 
tance south, thence across Chattanooga valley 
to Lookout Mountain. Lookout Mountain 
was also fortified and held by the enemy, who 
also kept troops in Lookout valley west, and 
on Raccoon Mountain, with pickets extending 
down the river so as to command the road on 
the north bank and render it useless to us. In 
addition to this there was an intrenched line in 
Chattanooga valley extending from the river 
east of the town to Lookout Mountain, to make 
the investment complete. Besides the fortifica- 
tions on Missionary Ridge there was a line at 
the base of the hill, with occasional spurs of 
rifle-pits half-way up the front. The enemy's 
pickets extended out into the valley towards the 
town, so that the pickets of the two armies 
could converse. At one point they were sep- 
arated only by the narrow creek which gives 
its name to the valley and town, and from 
which both sides drew water. The Union lines 
were shorter than those of the enemy. 

Thus the enemy, with a vastly superior 
force, was strongly fortified to the east, south, 
and west, and commanded the river below. 
Practically the Army of the Cumberland was 
besieged. The enemy had stopped, with his cav- 
alry north of the river, the passing of a train 
loaded with ammunition and medical supplies. 
The Union army was short of both, not hav- 
ing ammunition enough for a day’s fighting. 

General Halleck had, long before my com- 
ing into this new field, ordered parts of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth corps, commanded re- 
spectively by Generals Howard and Slocum, 
Hooker in command of the whole, from the 
Army of the Potomac, to reénforce Rosecrans, 
It would have been folly to have sent them to 
Chattanooga to help eat up the few rations 
left there. They were consequently left on the 
railroad, where supplies could be brought 
them. Before my arrival Thomas ordered 
their concentration at Bridgeport. 

General W. F. Smith had been so instru- 
mental in preparing for the move which I was 
now about to make, and so clear in his judg- 
ment about the manner of making it, that I 
deemed it but just to him that he should have 
command of the troops detailed to execute 
the design, although he was then acting as a 
staff-officer, and was not in command of troops. 
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On the 24th of October after my return to 
Chattanooga, the following details were made: 
General Hooker, who was now at Bridgeport, 
was ordered to cross to the south side of the 
Tennessee and march up by Whiteside’s, and 
Wauhatchie to Brown’s Ferry. General Pal- 
mer, with a division of the Fourteenth Corps, 
Army of the Cumberland, was ordered to 
move down the river on the north side, by a 
back road until opposite Whiteside’s, then 
cross, and hold the road in Hooker’s rear after 
he had passed. Four thousand men were at 
the same time detailed to act under General 
Smith directly from Chattanooga. Eighteen 
hundred of them, under General Hazen, were 
to take sixty pontoon-boats and, under cover 
of night, float by the pickets of the enemy at 
the north base of Lookout, down to Brown’s 
Ferry, then land on the south side and cap- 
ture or drive away the pickets at that point. 
Smith was to march with the rest of the de- 
tail, also under cover of night, by the north 
bank of the river, to Brown’s Ferry, taking 
with with him all the material for laying the 
bridge, as soon as the crossing was secured, 

On the 26th Hooker crossed the river at 
Bridgeport and commenced his eastward 
march. At three o’clock on the morning of 
the 27th Hazen moved into the stream with his 
sixty pontoons and eighteen hundred brave 
and well-equipped men. Smith started enough 
in advance to be near the river when Hazen 
should arrive. There are a number of detached 
spurs of hills north of the river at Chatta- 


nooga, back of which is a good road parallel . 


to the stream, sheltered from view from the 
top of Lookout. It was over this road Smith 
marched, At five o’clock Hazen landed at 
Brown’s Ferry, surprised the picket-guard 
and captured most of it. By seven o’clock the 
whole of Smith’s force was ferried over and 
in possession of a height commanding the 
ferry. This was speedily fortified while a de- 
tail was laying the pontoon bridge. By ten 
o’clock the bridge was laid, and our extreme 
right, now in Lookout valley, was fortified 
and connected with the rest of the army. 
The two bridges over thie Tennessee River,— 
a flying one at Chattanooga, and the new one 
at Brown’s Ferry,— with the road north of the 
river, covered from both the fire and the view 
of the enemy, made the connection complete. 
Hooker found but slight obstacles in his way, 
and on the afternoon of the 28th emerged into 
Lookout valley at Wauhatchie. Howard 
marched on to Brown’s Ferry, while Geary, 
who commanded a division in the Twelfth 
Corps, stopped three miles south. The pickets 
of the enemy on the river below were now 
cut off and soon came in and surrendered. 
The river was now open to us from Lookout 


valley to Bridgeport. Between Brown’s F 
and Kelley’s Ferry the Tennessee runs through 
a narrow gorge in the mountains, which cop. 
tracts the stream so much as to increase the 
current beyond the capacity of an ordi 
steamer to stem. To get up this rapid, steam. 
ers must be cordelled, that is, pulled up by 
ropes from the shore. But there is no difficulty 
in navigating the stream from Bridgeport to 
Kelley’s Ferry. The latter point is only eight 
miles from Chattanooga, and connected withit 
by a good wagon-road, which runs througha 
low pass in the Raccoon Mountains on the 
south side of the river to Brown's Feny, 
thence on the north side to the bank of the 
river opposite Chattanooga. There were sey- 
eral steamers at Bridgeport, and abundance 
of forage, clothing, and provisions. 

On the way to Chattanooga I had tele- 
graphed back to Nashville for a good supply 
of vegetables and small rations, which the 
troops had been so long deprived of. Hooker 
had brought with him from the east a full 
supply of land transportation. His animals 
had not been subjected to hard work on bad 
roads without forage, but were in good con- 
dition. In five days from my arrival at Chat- 
tanooga the way was open to Bridgeport, and 
with the aid of steamers and Hooker’s teams, 
in a week the troops werereceiving full rations, 
It is hard for any one not an eye-witness to 
realize the relief this brought. The men were 
soon reclothed as well as fed, an abundance 
of ammunition was brought up, and a cheer- 
fulness prevailed not before enjoyed in many 
weeks. Neither officers nor men looked upon 
themselves any longer as doomed. The weak 
and languid appearance of the troops, so visi- 
ble before, disappeared at once. I do not 
know what the effect was on the other side, 
but assume it must have been correspondingly 
depressing. Mr. Davis had visited Bragg but 
a short time before, and must have perceived 
our condition to be about as Bragg described 
it in his subsequent report. “These dispost- 
tions,” he said, “ faithfully sustained, insured 
the enemy’s speedy evacuation of Chatta- 
nooga, for want of food and forage. Pos- 
sessed of the shortest route to his depot and 
the one by which reénforcements must reach 
him, we held him at our mercy, and his de- 
struction was only a question of time.” But 
the dispositions were not“ faithfully sustained, 
and I doubt not but thousands of men ¢n- 
gaged in trying to “sustain” them, now re- 
joice that they were not. 

There was no time during the rebellion 
when I did not think, and often say, that the 
South was more to be benefited by defeat than 
the North. The latter had the people, the in- 
stitutions and the territory to make a great 
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and prosperous nation. The former was bur- 
dened with an institution abhorrent to all civil- 
ized peoples not brought up under it, and one 
which degraded labor, kept it in ignorance, 
and enervated the governing class. With the 
outside world at war with this institution, 
they could not have extended their territory. 
The labor of the country was not skilled, nor 
allowed to become so. The whites could not 
toil without becoming degraded, and those 
who did were denominated “poor white 
trash.” The system of labor would have soon 
exhausted the soil and left the people poor. 
The non-slaveholders would have left the 
country, and the small slaveholder must have 
sold out to his more fortunate neighbors. 
Soon the slaves would have outnumbered the 
masters, and not being in sympathy with them, 
would have risen in their might and exter- 
minated them. The war was expensive to the 
South as well as to the North, both in blood 
and treasure ; but it was worth all it cost. 
The enemy was surprised by the movement 
which secured to us a line of supplies, and 
appreciated its importance, and hastened to 
try to recover the line from us. His strength 
on Lookout Mountain was not equal to 
Hooker’s command in the valley below. From 
Missionary Ridge he had to march twice the 
distance we had from Chattanooga, in order 
to reach Lookout valley. But on the night of 
the 28th-29th an attack was made on Geary 
at Wauhatchie, by Longstreet’s corps. When 
the battle commenced Hooker ordered How- 
ad up from Brown’s Ferry. He had three 
miles to march to reach Geary. On his way 
he was fired upon by rebel troops from a foot- 
hill to the left of the road, and from which 
the road was commanded. Howard turned 
to the left and charged up the hill, and cap- 
tured it before the enemy had time to intrench, 
taking many prisoners. Leaving sufficient 
men to hold this height, he pushed on to reén- 
force Geary. Before he got up, Geary had 
been engaged for about three hours, against 
a vastly superior force. The night was so 
dark that the men could not distinguish one 
another except by the light of the flashes of 
muskets. In the darkness and uproar 
ooker’s teamsters became frightened, and 
deserted their teams. The mules also became 
ntened, and breaking loose from their fas- 
tenings, stampeded directly toward the enemy. 
latter no doubt took this for a charge, and 
sampeded inturn. By fouro’clock in the morn- 
mg the battle had entirely ceased, and our 
cracker line” was never afterwards disturbed. 
M securing possession of Lookout valley, 
h lost one man killed, and four or five 
yy The enemy lost most of his pickets 
ferry, captured, In the night engage- 


ment of the 28th-z9th Hooker lost four 
hundred and sixteen killed and wounded. I 
never knew the loss of the enemy, but our 
troops buried over one hundred and fifty of his 
dead, and captured more than a hundred. 

Having got the Army of the Cumberland in 
a comfortable position, I now began to look 
after the remainder of my new command. 
Burnside was in about as desperate a condi- 
tion as the Army of the Cumberland had been, 
only he was not yet besieged. He was a hun- 
dred miles from the nearest possible base, Big 
South Fork of the Cumberland River, and 
much farther from any railroad we had 
possession of. The roads back were over 
mountains, and all supplies along the line had 
long since been exhausted. His animals, too, 
had been starved, and their carcasses lined 
the road from Cumberland Gap, and far 
towards Lexington, Kentucky. East Ten- 
nessee still furnished supplies of beef, bread, 
and forage, but it did not supply ammunition, 
clothing, medical supplies, or small rations, 
such as coffee, sugar, salt, and rice. 

As already stated, Sherman had been or- 
dered from Vicksburg to Memphis before my 
assignment to the command of the Military 
Division of the Mississippi; at Memphis he 
was directed by the general-in-chief to or- 
ganize as large a force as could be spared by 
Hurlbut, who was in command there, and to 
move with that and his own corps along the 
line of the Memphis and Charleston rail- 
road to the relief of Chattanooga. He left 
Vicksburg on the 27th of September and was 
in Memphis on the 2d of October. Stopping 
to organize his new command, he started for 
Corinth on the 11th. His directions required 
him to repair the road in his rear in order to 
bring up supplies. The distance was about 
three hundred and thirty miles through a 
hostile country. His entire command could 
not have maintained the road if it had been 
completed. The bridges had all been de- 
stroyed by the enemy and much other damage 
done; a hostile community lived along the 
road ; guerilla bands infested the country, and 
more or less of the cavalry of the enemy was 
still in the west. Often Sherman's work was 
destroyed as soon as completed, and he only 
a short distance away. 

The Memphis and Charleston road strikes 
the Tennessee River at Eastport, Mississippi. 
Knowing the difficulty Sherman would have 
to supply himself from Memphis, I had pre- 
viously ordered supplies sent from St. Louis 
on small steamers, to be convoyed by the 
navy, to meet him at Eastport. These he got. 
I now ordered him to discontinue his work 
of repairing roads, and to move on with his 
whole force to Stevenson, Alabama, without 
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delay. This order was borne to Sherman by 
a messenger who paddled down the Tennessee 
in a canoe, and floated over Muscle Shoals; 
it was delivered at Iuka on the 27th. In this 
Sherman was notified that the rebels were 
moving a force towards Cleveland, East Ten- 
nessee, and might be going to Nashville, in 
which event his troops were in the best posi- 
tion to beat them there. Sherman, with his 
characteristic promptitude, abandoned the 
work he was at, and pushed on at once. On 
the rst of November he crossed the Tennessee 
at Eastport, and that day was in Florence, 
Alabama, with the head of column, while his 
troops were still crossing at Eastport, with Blair 
bringing up the rear. 

Sherman’s force made an additional army, 
with cavalry, artillery, and trains, all to be 
supplied by the single-track road from Nash- 
ville. All indications pointed also to the prob- 
able necessity of supplying Burnside’s com- 
mand, in East Tennessee, twenty-five thousand 
more, by the same road. A single track could 
not do this. I gave, therefore, an order to 
Sherman to halt General G. M. Dodge’s com- 
mand of eight thousand men at Athens, and 
subsequently directed the latter to arrange his 
troops along the railroad from Decatur, north 
towards Nashville, and to rebuild that road. 
The road from Nashville to Decatur passes 
over a broken country, cut up with innumer- 
able streams, many of them of considerable 
width, and with valleys far below the road- 
bed. All the bridges over these had been 
destroyed by the enemy, and the rails taken 
up and twisted. All the locomotives and 
cars not carried off had been destroyed as 
effectually as they knew how. All bridges 
and culverts had been destroyed between 
Nashville and Decatur, and thence to Steven- 
son, where the Memphis and Charleston and 
the Nashville and Chattanooga roads unite, 
The rebuilding of this road would give us two 
roads as far as Stevenson over which to supply 
the army. From Bridgeport, a short distance 
further east, the river supplements the road. 

General Dodge, besides being a most ca- 
pable soldier, was an experienced railroad 
builder. He had no tools to work with but 
those of the pioneers—axes, picks, and 
spades. With these he was able to intrench 
his men, and protect them against surprises 
by small parties of the enemy. As he had no 
base of supplies until the road could be com- 
pleted back to Nashville, the first matter to 
consider, after protecting his men, was the 
getting in of food and forage from the sur- 
rounding country. He had his men and teams 
bring in all the grain they could find, or all 
they needed, and all the cattle for beef, and 
such other food as could be found. Millers 


were detailed from the ranks to run the mills 
along the line of the army; when these wer 
not near enough to the troops for protection, 
they were taken down and moved up to the 
line of the road. Blacksmith shops, with alj 
the iron and steel found in them, were moved 
up in like manner. Blacksmiths were detailed 
and set to work making the tools necessary 
in railroad and bridge building. Axemen were 
put to work getting out timber for bridges, 
and cutting fuel for the locomotives when the 
road was completed ; car-builders were set to 
work repairing the locomotives and cars, Thus 
every branch of railroad building, making 
tools to work with, and supplying the work 
men with food, was all going on at once, and 
without the aid of a mechanic or laborer ex. 
cept what the command itself furnished, But 
rails and cars the men could not make without 
material, and there was not enough rolling 
stock to keep the road we already had worked 
to its full capacity. There were no rails e- 
cept those in use. To supply these deficiences 
I ordered eight of the ten engines Genera 
McPherson had at Vicksburg to be sent to 
Nashville, and all the cars he had, except ten. 
I also ordered the troops in West Tennesse 
to points on the river and the Memphis ané 
Charleston road, and the cars, locomotives, 
and rails from other railroads to be sent to the 
same destination. The military manager of 
railroads also was directed to furnish mor 
rolling stock, and as far as he could, bridge 
material. General Dodge had the work a 
signed him finished within forty days after 
receiving his order. The number of bridges 
to rebuild was one hundred and eighty-two, 
many of them over deep and wide chasms. 
The length of road repaired was one hundred 
and two miles. 

The enemy’s troops, which it was thought 
were either moving against Burnside, or wert 
going to Nashville, went no farther than 
Cleveland. Their presence there, however, 
alarmed the authorities at Washington, and 
on account of our helpless condition at Chat 
tanooga, caused me much uneasiness. Di 
patches were constantly coming, urging mf 
to do something for Burnside’s relief; calling 
attention to the importance of holding Fast 
Tennessee ; saying the President was much 
concerned for the protection of the loyal 
people in that section, etc., etc. We had ne 
at Chattanooga animals to pull a single pie 
of artillery, much less a supply train. Ree 
forcements could not help Burnside, becaust 
he had neither supplies nor ammunition suff 
cient for them; hardly indeed bread and meat 
for the men he had. There was no relief pos 
ble for him, except by expelling the enemy from 
Missionary Ridge and about Chattanoog* 
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On the 4th of November, Longstreet left 
our front with about fifteen thousand troops, 
besides Wheeler’s cavalry, five thousand more, 
togo against Burnside.* ‘The situation seemed 
desperate, and was more aggravating because 
nothing could be done until Sherman should 
get up. The authorities at Washington were 
now more than ever anxious for the safety of 
Burnside’s army, and plied me with dispatches 
faster than ever, urging that something should 
be done for his relief. On the 7th, before Long- 
street could possibly have reached Knoxville, 
| ordered Thomas peremptorily to attack the 
enemy’s right so as to force the return of the 
troops that had gone up the valley. I directed 
him to take mules, officers’ horses, or animals 
wherever he could get them, to move the 
necessary artillery. But he persisted in the 
declaration that he could not move a single 
piece of artillery, and could not see how he 
could possibly comply with the order. Noth- 
ing was left to be done but to answer Wash- 
ington dispatches as best I could, urge Sherman 
forward, although he was making every effort 
to get forward, and encourage Burnside to 
hold on, assuring him that in a short time 
he would be relieved. All of Burnside’s dis- 
patches showed the greatest confidence in his 
ability to hold his position as long as his 
ammunition held out. He even suggested 
the propriety of abandoning the territory he 
held south and west of Knoxville, so as to 
draw the enemy farther from his base, and to 
make it more difficult for them to get back to 
Chattanooga when the battle should begin. 
Longstreet had a railroad as far as Loudon; 
but from there to Knoxville he had to rely on 
wagon trains. The suggestion, therefore, was 
a good one, and it was adopted. On the 14th 
I telegraphed Burnside : 

“Sherman’s advance has reached Bridgeport. His 
whole force will be ready to move from there by 
Tuesday at furthest. If you can hold Longstreet in 
check until he gets up, or, by skirmishing and falling 

k, can avoid serious loss to yourself, and gain time, 
I will be able to force the enemy back from here, and 
place a force between Longstreet and Bragg that must 


inevitably make the former take to the mountain- 
passes by every available road, to get to his supplies.” 


Longstreet, for some reason or other, stopped 


at Loudon until the 13th. That being the 
terminus of his railroad communications, it is 
probable he was directed to remain there 
awaiting orders. He was in a position threat- 


*In the course of the preparation of this paper 
we asked General Grant, whether the detachment of 

ongstreet for the attackon Knoxville was not a great 
mistake on the partof Bragg. He replied in the afirm- 
ative; and when it was further presumed that Bragg 
doubtless thought his position impregnable, the Victor 
of Chattanooga answered, with a shrewd look that ac- 
cented the humor of his words: “ Well, it was impreg- 
nable.”—Eprror. 


VoL. XXXI.—15. * 


ening Knoxville, and at the same time where 
he could be brought back speedily to Chatta- 
nooga. The day after Longstreet left Lou- 
don, Sherman reached Bridgeport in person, 
and proceeded on to see me that evening, the 
14th, and reached Chattanooga the next day. 

My orders for battle were all prepared in 
advance of Sherman’s arrival, except the dates, 
which could not be fixed while troops to be 
engaged were so far away. The possession 
of Lookout Mountain was of no special ad- 
vantage to us now. Hooker was instructed to 
send Howard's corps to the north side of the 
Tennessee, thence up behind the hills on the 
north side, and to go into camp opposite 
Chattanooga ; with the remainder of the com- 
mand Hooker was, at a time to be after- 
ward appointed, to ascend the western slope 
between the upper and lower palisades, and 
so get into Chattanooga valley.* 

The plan of battle was, for Sherman to at- 
tack the enemy’s right flank, form a line 
across it, extend our left over South Chick- 
amauga Creek, so as to threaten or hold the 
railroad in Bragg’s rear,t and thus force him 


* Hooker’s position in Lookout valley was abso- 
lutely cssentiel tous so long as Chattanooga was be- 
sieged. It was the key to our line for supplying the 
army. But it was not essential after the enemy was 
dispersed from our front, or even after the battle for 
this purpose was begun. Hooker’s orders, therefore, 
were designed to get his force past Lookout Mountain 
and Chattanooga valley, and up to Missionary Ridge. 
By crossing the north face of Lookout the troops would 
come into Chattanooga valley in rear of the fine held 
by the enemy across the valley, and would necessarily 
force its evacuation. Orders were accordingly given 
to Hooker to march by this route. But days before 
the battle began the advantages as well as the disad- 
vantages of this plan of action were all considered. 
The passage over the mountain was a difficult one to 
make in the face of an enemy. It might consume so 
much time as to lose us the use of the troops engaged 
in it at other points where they were more wanted. 
After reaching Chattanooga valley, the creek of the 
same name, quite a formidable stream to get an army 
over, had to be crossed. I was perfectly willing that 
the enemy should keep Lookout Mountain until we 
got through with the troops on Missionary Ridge. By 
marching Hooker to the north side of the river, thence 
up the stream and recrossing at the town, they could 
be got in position at any named time; when in this 
new position they would have Chattanooga Creck be- 
hind them ; and the attack on Missionary Ridge would 
unquestionably have caused the evacuation by the 
enemy of their line across the valley and on Lookout 
Mountain. Hooker’s orders were changed accordingly. 
As explained elsewhere, the original order had to be 
reverted to because ¥° flood in the river rendering 
the bridge at Brown’s'Ferry unsafe for the passage of 
troops at the exact juncture when it was wanted to 
bring all the troops together against Missionary Ridge. 
— U.S. G. 

tA bridge was thrown across the South Chicka- 
mauga at its mouth and a brigade of cavalry was 
sent across it. That brigade caused the bridge across 
the Holston River to be burned by the enemy and 
thus cut off Longstreet from coming back to Bragg.— 
EpIiTor. 
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either to weaken his lines elsewhere or lose 
his connection with his base at Chickamauga 
Station. Hooker was to perform like service 
on our right. His problem was to get from 
Lookout valley to Chattanooga valley in the 
most expeditious way possible ; cross the lat- 
ter valley rapidly to Rossville,south of Bragg’s 
line on Missionary Ridge, form line there across 
the ridge, facing north, with his right flank 
extended to Chickamauga valley east of the 
ridge, thus threatening the enemy’s rear on 
that flank and compelling him to reénforce this 
also. Thomas, with the Army of the Cumber- 
land, occupied the center, and was to assault 
while the enemy was engaged with most of 
his forces on his two flanks. 

To carry out this plan, Sherman was to 
cross the Tennessee at Brown’s Ferry, and 
move east of Chattanooga to a point opposite 
the north end of Missionary Ridge, and to place 
his command back of the foot-hills out of 
sight of the enemy on the ridge. There are 
two streams called Chickamauga emptying 
into the Tennessee River east of Chattanooga: 
North Chickamauga, taking its rise in Tennes- 
see, flowing south and emptying into the river 
some seven oreight miles east; while the South 
Chickamauga, taking its rise in Georgia, flows 
northward, and empties into the ‘Tennessee 
some four miles above the town, There were 
now one hundred and sixteen pontoons in the 
North Chickamauga River, their presence there 
unknown to the enemy. At night a division 
was to be marched up to that point, and at two 
o'clock in the morning to move down with the 
current, thirty men in each boat. A few were to 
land east of the mouth of the South Chicka- 
mauga, capture the pickets there, and then 
lay a bridge connecting the two banks of the 
river. ‘The rest were to land on the south side 
of the Tennessee, where Missionary Ridge 
would strike it if prolonged, and a sufficient 
number of men to man the boats were to push 
to the north side to ferry over the main body 
of Sherman's command, while those left on 
thesouth side intrenched themselves.* Thomas 
was to move out from his lines facing the 
ridge, leaving enough of Palmer's corps to 
guard against an attack down the valley. 
Lookout valley being of no present value to 
us, and being untenable by the enemy if we 
should secure Missionary Ridge, Hooker’s 
orders were changed. THis revised orders 
brought him to Chattanooga by the established 
route north of the Tennessee. He was then 
to move out to the right to Rossville. 

The next day after Sherman’s arrival I took 
him, with Generals Thomas and Smith, and 

* Not the original plan to which Sherman assented, 


which was to march at once for the north end of the 
ridge.— EDITOR. 


other officers, to the north side of the river 
and showed them the ground over which Sher. 
man had to march and pointed out generally 
what he was expected to do. I, as well as the 
authorities in Washington, was still in a great 
state of anxiety for Burnside’s safety. Bum. 
side himself, I believe, was the only one who 
did not share in this anxiety. Nothing could 
be done for him, however, until Sherman's 
troops were up. As soon, therefore, as the in- 
spection was over, Sherman started for Bridge. 
port to hasten matters, rowing a boat himself, 
[ believe, from Kelley’s Ferry. Sherman had 
left Bridgeport the night of the 14th, reached 
Chattanooga the evening of the 15th, madethe 
above inspection the morning of the 16th, 
and started back the same evening to huny 
up his command, fully appreciating the impor. 
tance of time. 

His march was conducted with as much 
expedition as the roads and season would ad- 
mit of. By the 2oth he was himself at Brown's 
Ferry with head of column, but many of his 
troops were far behind, and one division, 
Ewing’s, was at Trenton, sent that way to 
create the impression that Lookout was to be 
taken from the south. Sherman received his 
orders at the ferry, and was asked if he could 
not be ready for the assault the following 
morning. News had been received that the 
battle had been commenced at Knoxville. 
Burnside had been cut off from telegraphic 
communication. The President, the Secretary 
of War, and General Halleck were in an agony 
of suspense. Mine was also great, but more 
endurable, because I was where I could soon 
do something to relieve the situation. It was, 
however, impossible to get Sherman’s troops 
up for the next day. I then asked him if they 
could not be got up to make the assault on the 
morning of the 22d, and ordered Thomas to 
move on that date. But the elements were 
against us. It rained all the 2oth and 21st. The 
river rose so rapidly that it was difficult to keep 
the pontoons in place. a 

General Orlando B. Willcox, a division 
commander with Burnside, was at this time 
occupying a position farther up the valley than 
Knoxville,— about Maynardsville,—and was 
still in telegraphic communication with the 
North. A dispatch was received from him, 
saying that he was threatened from the east. 
The following was sent in reply: “If you 
can communicate with General Burnside, say 
to him that our attack on Bragg will com- 
mence in the morning. If successful, such 4 
move will be made as, I think, will relieve 
East Tennessee, if he can hold out.” 

Meantime Sherman continued his crossing 
without intermission, as fast as his troops 
could be got up, The crossing had to be 
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effected in full view of the enemy on the top 
of Lookout Mountain. Once over, the troops 
soon disappeared behind the detached hills 
on the north side, and would not come to view 
again, either to watchmen on Lookout or Mis- 
sionary Ridge, until they emerged between the 
hills to strike the banks of the river. But when 
Sherman’s advance reached a point opposite 
the town of Chattanooga, Howard, who, it will 
be remembered, had been concealed behind 
the hills on the north side, took up his line of 
march to join the troops on the south side. 
His crossing was in full view both from Mis- 
sionary Ridge and the top of Lookout, and the 
enemy, of course, supposed these troops to be 
Sherman’s, who was thus enabled to get to his 
assigned position without discovery. 

On the 20th, when so much was occurring 
to discourage, rains falling so heavily as to 
delay the passage of troops over the river at 
Brown’s Ferry, and threatening the entire 
breaking of the bridge; news coming of a 
battle raging at Knoxville ; of Willcox being 
threatened by a force from the east,— a letter 
was received from Bragg which contained 
these words: “As there may still be some 
non-combatants in Chattanooga, I deem it 
proper to notify you that prudence would 
dictate their early withdrawal.” Of course I 
understood that this was a device intended to 
deceive; but I did not know what the in- 
tended deception was. On the 22d, however, 
adeserter came in who informed me that Bragg 
was leaving our front, and on that day Buck- 
ner's division was sent to reénforce Longstreet, 
at Knoxville, and another division started to 
follow, but was recalled. The object of Bragg’s 
letter no doubt was in some way to detain me 
until Knoxville could be captured, and his 
troops there be returned to Chattanooga. 

During the night of the 21st the rest of 

the pontoon-boats, completed, one hundred 
and sixteen in all, were carried up and placed 
in North Chickamauga. The material for the 
toadway over these was deposited out of view 
of the enemy within a few hundred yards of 
the bank of the Tennessee where the north 
end of the bridge was to rest. 
_ Hearing nothing from Burnside, and hear- 
ing much of the distress in Washington on his 
account, | could no longer defer beginning 
operations for his relief. I determined there- 
fore to do on the 23d, with the Army of the 
Cumberland, what had been intended to be 
done on the 24th. 

The position occupied by the Army of the 
Cumberland had been made very strong for 
defense during the months it had been be- 
sieged. The line was about a mile from the 
town, and extended from Citico Creek, a small 
steam running near the base of Missionary 


Ridge and emptying into the ‘Tennessee about 
two miles below the mouth of the South Chick- 
amauga, on the left, to Chattanooga Creek 
on the right. All commanding points on the 
line were well fortified and well equipped with 
artillery. ‘The important elevations within the 
line had all been carefully fortified and supplied 
with a proper armament. Among the eleva- 
tions so fortified was one to the east of the 
town, named Fort Wood. It owed its impor- 
tance chiefly to the fact that it lay between 
the town and Missionary Ridge, where most 
of the strength of the enemy was. Fort Wood 
had on it twenty-two pieces of artillery, most 
of which would reach the nearer points of the 
enemy’s line. On the morning of the 23d 
Thomas, according to instructions, moved 
Granger's corps of two divisions, Sheridan and 
T. J. Wood commanding them, to the foot of 
Fort Wood, and formed them into line as if 
going on parade,— Sheridan on the right, Wood 
on the left, extending to or near Citico Creek. 
Palmer, commanding the Fourteenth Corps, 
held that part of our line facing south and 
south-west. He supported Sheridan with one 
division, Baird’s, while his other division, under 
Johnson, remained in the trenches, under arms, 
ready to be moved to any point. Howard's 
corps was moved in rear of the center. The 
picket lines were within a few hundred yards 
of each other. At two o'clock in the afternoon 
all were ready to advance. By this time the 
clouds had lifted so that the enemy could see 
from his elevated position all that was going 
on. The signal for advance was given by a 
booming of cannon from Fort Wood and 
other points on the line. The rebel pickets 
were soon driven back upon the main guards, 
which occupied minor and detached heights 
between the main ridge and our lines. These 
too were carried before halting, and before 
the enemy had time to reénforce their advance 
guards. But it was not without loss on both 
sides. This movement secured to us a line 
fully a mile in advance of the one we occupied 
in the morning, and one the enemy had occu- 
pied up to this time. The fortifications were 
rapidly turned to face the other way. During 
the following night they were made strong. 
We lost in this preliminary action about eleven 
hundred killed and wounded, while the enemy 
probably lost quite as heavily, including the 
prisoners that were captured. With the ex- 
ception of the firing of artillery, kept up from 
Missionary Ridge and Fort Wood until night 
closed in, this ended the fighting for the day. 

The advantage was greatly on our side 
now, and if I could only have been assured 
that Burnside could hold out ten days longer I 
should have rested more easily. But we were 
doing the best we could for him and the cause. 
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By the night of the 23d Sherman’s command 
was in a position to move, though one division, 
Osterhaus’s, had not yet crossed the river at 
Brown’s Ferry. ‘The continuous rise in the 
‘Tennessee had rendered it impossible to keep 
the bridge at that point in condition for troops 
to cross; but I was determined to move that 
night, even without this division. Orders were 
sent to Osterhaus accordingly to report to 
Hooker, if he could not cross by eight o’clock 
on the morning of the 24th. Because of the 
break in the bridge, Hooker’s orders were 
again changed, but this time only back to 
those first given to him. 

General W. F. Smith had been assigned to 
duty as chief engineer of the military divis 
ion. ‘To him was given the general direction 
of moving troops by the boats from North 
Chickamauga, laying the bridge after they 
reached their position, and generally, all the 
duties pertaining to his office of chief engineer. 
During the night General Morgan L. Smith’s 
division was marched to the point where the 
pontoons were, and the brigade of Giles A. 
Smith was selected for the delicate duty of 
manning the boats, and surprising the enemy’s 
pickets on the south bank of the river. During 
this night, also, General J. M. Brannan, chief 
of artillery, moved forty pieces of artillery be- 
longing to the Army of the Cumberland, and 
placed them on the north side of the river so 
as to command the ground opposite, to aid in 
protecting the approach to the point where 
the south end of the bridge was to rest. He 
had to use Sherman’s artillery horses for this 
purpose, Thomas having none. 

At two o'clock in the morning, November 
24th, Giles A. Smith pushed out from the North 
Chickamauga with his one hundred and six- 
teen boats, each loaded with thirty brave and 
well-armed men. The boats, with their pre- 
cious freight, dropped down quietly with the 
current to avoid attracting the attention of 
any one who could convey information to the 
enemy, until arriving near the mouth of South 
Chickamauga. Here a few boats were landed, 
the troops debarked, and a rush was made 
upon the picket guard known to be at that 
point. The guard was surprised, and twenty 
of their number captured. The remainder of 
the troops effected a landing at the point 
where the bridge was to start, with equally 
good results. The work of ferrying over 
Sherman’s command from the north side of 
the Tennessee was at once commenced, the 
pontoons being used for that purpose. A 
steamer was also brought up from the town to 
assist. The rest of M. L. Smith’s division 
came first, then the division of J. E.Smith. The 
troops as they landed were put to work in- 
trenching their position. By daylight the two 


entire divisions were over, and well covered 
by the works they had built. 

The work of laying the bridge on which 
to cross the artillery and cavalry was now 
begun. The ferrying over the infantry was 
continued with the steamer and the pon- 
toons, the latter being taken, however, as fast 
as they were wanted to put in their place in the 
bridge. By a little past noon the bridge was 
complete, as well as one over the South 
Chickamauga, connecting the troops left on 
that side with their comrades below, and all 
the infantry and artillery were on the south 
bank of the Tennessee. 

Sherman at once formed his troops for 
assault on Missionary Ridge. By one o'clock 
he started, with M. L. Smith on his left, keep- 
ing nearly the course of Chickamauga River; 
J. E. Smith next, to the right and a little in the 
rear ; then Ewing, still farther to the right, and 
also a little to the rear of J. E. Smith’s com- 
mand, in column ready to deploy to the right 
if an enemy should come from that direction. 
A good skirmish line preceded each of these 
columns. Soon the foot of the hill wasreached; 
the skirmishers pushed directly up, followed 
closely by their supports. By half-past three 
Sherman was in possession of the height, 
without having sustained much loss. A br- 
gade from each division was now brought up, 
and artillery was dragged to the top of the hill 
by hand. ‘The enemy did not seem to have 
been aware of this movement until the top of 
the hill was gained. There had been a drizzling 
rain during the day, and the clouds were so 
low that Lookout Mountain and the top of 
Missionary Ridge were obscured from the 
view of persons in the valley. But now the 
enemy opened fire upon their assailants, and 
made several attempts with their skirmishers 
to drive them away, but without avail. Later 
in the day a more determined attack was 
made, but it too failed, and Sherman was left 
to fortify what he had gained. Sherman's 
cavalry took up its line of march soon after 
the bridge was completed, and by half-past 
three the whole of it was over both bridges, 
and on its way to strike the enemy's com- 
munications at Chickamauga station. All of 
Sherman’s command was now south of the 
Tennessee. 

Thomas having done on the 23d what was 
expected of him on the 24th, there was noth- 
ing for him to do this day, except to strengthen 
his position. Howard, however, effected 3 
crossing of Citico Creek and a junction with 
Sherman, and was directed to report to him. 
With two or three regiments of his command, 
he moved in the morning along the banks © 
the Tennessee and reached the point where 
the bridge was being laid. He went out 0 
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the bridge as far as it was completed from 
the south end, and saw Sherman superintend- 
ing the work from the north side, moving 
himself south as fast as an additional boat 
was put in and the roadway put upon it. 
Howard reported to his new chief across the 
chasm between them, which was now narrow, 
and in a few minutes was closed. 

While these operations were going on to 
the east of Chattanooga, Hooker was engaged 
on the west. He had three divisions: Oster- 
haus’s, of the Fifteenth Corps, Army of the 
Tennessee; Geary’s, Twelfth Corps, Army of 
the Potomac ; and Cruft’s, Fourteenth Corps, 
Army of the Cumberland. Geary was on the 
right at Wauhatchie, Cruft at the center, and 
Osterhaus near Brown’s Ferry. These troops 
were all west of Lookout Creek. The enemy 
had the east bank of the creek strongly pick- 
eted and intrenched, and three brigades of 
troops in the rear to reénforce them if at- 
tacked. These brigades occupied the summit 
of the mountain. General Carter L. Steven- 
son was in command of the whole. Why any 
troops except artillery, with a small infantry 
guard, were kept on the mountain-top, I do 
not see. A hundred men could have held the 
summit—a palisade for more than forty feet 
down —against the assault Of any number 
of men from the position Hooker occupied. 

The side of Lookout Mountain confronting 
Hooker's command was rugged, heavily tim- 
bered, and full of chasms, making it difficult 
to advance with troops, even in the absence 
of an opposing force. Farther up the ground 
becomes more even and level, and was in 
cultivation. On the east side the slope is 
much more gradual, and a good wagon-road, 
ugzagging up it, connects the town of Chatta- 
hooga with the summit. 

Early in the morning of the 24th Hooker 
moved Geary’s division, supported by a bri- 
gade of Cruft’s, up Lookout Creek to effect 
acrossing. The remainder of Cruft’s division 
was to seize the bridge over the creek, near 
the crossing of the railroad. Osterhaus was 
to move up to the bridge and cross it. The 
bridge was seized by Grose’s brigade after a 
slight skirmish with the picket guarding it. 
This attracted the enemy so that Geary’s 
movement farther up was not observed. A 
heavy mist obscured him from the view of 
the troops on the top of the mountain. He 
crossed the creek almost unobserved, and 
captured the picket of over forty men on 
guard near by. He then commenced ascend- 
ing the mountain directly in his front. By 
this time the enemy was seen coming down 
from their camp on the mountain slope, and 
“ing into their rifle-pits to contest the cross- 
ing of the bridge. By eleven o'clock the 


bridge was complete ; Osterhaus was up; and 
after some sharp skirmishing the enemy was 
driven away, with considerable loss in killed 
and captured. 

While the operations at the bridge were 
progressing, Geary was pushing up the hill, 
over great obstacles, resisted by the enemy 
directly in his front, and in face of the guns on 
top of the mountain, The enemy, seeing their 
left flank and rear menaced, gave way and were 
followed by Cruft and Osterhaus. Soon these 
were up abreast of Geary, and the whole com- 
mand pushed up the hill, driving the enemy 
in advance. By noon Geary had gained the 
open ground on the north slope of the moun- 
tain with his right close up to the base of the 
upper palisade, but there were strong fortifi- 
cations in his front. The rest of the com 
mand coming up, a line was formed from the 
base of the upper palisade to the mouth of 
Chattanooga Creek, 

Thomas and I were in person on the top of 
Orchard Knob. Hooker’s advance now made 
our line a continuous one, It was in full 
view, extending from the ‘Tennessee River, 
where Sherman had crossed, up Chickamau- 
ga River to the base of Missionary Ridge, 
over the top of the north end of the ridge, to 
Chattanooga valley; then along parallel to 
the ridge a mile or more; across the valley 
to the mouth of Chattanooga Creek ; thence 
up the slope of Lookout Mountain to the 
foot of the upper palisade. The day was 
hazy, so that Hooker’s operations were not 
visible to us except at moments when the 
clouds would rise. But the sound of his 
artillery and musketry was heard inces- 
santly. The enemy on his front was partially 
fortified, but was soon driven out of his works. 
At two o’clock the clouds, which had so ob 
scured the top of Lookout all day as to hide 
whatever was going on from the view of those 
below, settled down and made it so dark 
where Hooker was as to stop operations for 
the time. At four o’clock Hooker reported 
his position as impregnable. 

By a little after five, direct communication 
was established, and a brigade of troops was 
sent from Chattanooga to reénforce him. 
These troops had to cross Chattanooga Creek, 
and met with some opposition, but soon over- 
came it, and by night the commander, Gen- 
eral Carlin, reported to Hooker and was 
assigned to his left. | now telegraphed to 
Washington: “The fight to-day progressed 
favorably. Sherman carried the end of Mis- 
sionary Ridge, and his right is now at the 
tunnel, and his left at Chickamauga Creek. 
Troops from Lookout valley carried the point 
of the mountain, and now held the eastern 
slope and point, high up. Hooper reports two 
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thousand prisoners taken, beside which, a 
small number have fallen into our hands, 
from Missionary Ridge.” The next day the 
President replied: “ Your dispatches as to 
fighting on Monday and Tuesday are here. 
Well done. Many thanks to all. Remember 
Burnside.” And Halleck also telegraphed: 
“I congratulate you on the success thus far 
of your plans. I fear that Burnside is hard 
pushed, and that any further delay may prove 
fatal. I know you will do all in your power 
to relieve him.” 

The division of Jefferson C. Davis, Army 
of the Cumberland, had been sent to the 
North Chickamauga to guard the pontoons 
as they were deposited in the river, and to 
prevent all ingress or egress by citizens. On 
the night of the 24th his division, having 
crossed with Sherman, occupied our extreme 
left, from the upper bridge over the plain to the 
north base of Missionary Ridge. Firing con- 
tinued to a late hour in the night, but it was 
not connected with an assault at any point. 

At twelve o'clock at night, when all was 
quiet, I began to give orders for the next day, 
and sent a dispatch to Willcox to encourage 
Burnside. Sherman was directed to attack at 
daylight ; Hooker was ordered to move at the 
same hour, and endeavor to intercept the 
enemy’s retreat, if he still remained; if he 
had gone, then to move directly to Rossville 
and operate against the left and rear of the 
force on Missionary Ridge. Thomas was not 
to move until Hooker had reached Missionary 
Ridge. As I was with him on Orchard Knob 
he would not move without further orders 
from me. 

The morning of the 25th opened clear and 
bright, and the whole field was in full view 
from the top of Orchard Knob. It remained 
so all day. Bragg’s headquarters were in full 
view, and officers — presumably staff-officers 
— could be seen coming and going constantly. 

The point of ground which Sherman had 
carried on the 24th was almost disconnected 
from the main ridge occupied by the enemy. 
A low pass, over which there is a wagon-road 
crossing the hill, and near which there is a 
railroad tunnel, intervenes between the two 
hills. The problem now was to get to the 
latter. ‘The enemy was fortified on the point, 
and back farther, where the ground was still 
higher, was a second fortification commanding 
the first. Sherman was out as soon as it was 
light enough to see, and by sunrise his com- 
mand was in motion. Three brigades held 
the hill already gained. Morgan L. Smith 
moved along the east base of Missionary 
Ridge; Loomis along the west base, supported 
by two brigades of John E. Smith’s division ; 
and Corse with his brigade was between the 


two, moving directly towards the hill to be 
captured. The ridge is steep and heavily 
wooded on the east side, where M. L, Smith's 
troops were advancing, but cleared and with 
amore gentle slope on the west side. The 
troops advanced rapidly and carried the ex. 
treme end of the rebel work. Morgan L, 
Smith advanced to a point which cut the 
enemy off from the railroad bridge, and the 
means of bringing up supplies by rail from 
Chickamauga station, where the main Jepot 
was located. The enemy made brave and 
strenuous efforts to drive our troops from the 
position we had gained, but without success, 
The contest lasted for two hours. Corse, a 
brave and efficient commander, was badly 
wounded in this assault. Sherman now threat- 
ened both Bragg’s flank and his stores, and 
made it necessary for him to weaken other 
points of his line to strengthen his right, 
From the position I occupied I could see 
column after column of Bragg’s forces moving 
against Sherman ; every rebel gun that could 
be brought to bear upon the Union forces was 
concentrated upon him. J. E. Smith, with 
two brigades, charged up the west side of the 
ridge to the support of Corse’s command, over 
open ground, and in the face of a heavy fire 
of both artillery and musketry, and reached 
the very parapet of the enemy. He lay here 
for a time, but the enemy coming with a heavy 
force upon his right flank, he was compelled 
to fall back, followed by the foe. A few 
hundred yards brought Smith’s troops into 4 
wood, where they were speedily re-formed; 
when they charged and drove the attacking 
party back to his intrenchments. 

Seeing the advance, repulse, and second aé- 
vance of J. E. Smith from the position | oc 
cupied, I directed Thomas to send a division 
to reénforce him. One was sent from the right 
of Orchard Knob — Baird’s — which had to 
march a considerable distance, directly under 
the eyes of the enemy, to reach its position.® 
Bragg at once commenced massing in the 
same direction. This was what I wanted. But 
it had now got to be late in the afternoon, and 
I had expected before this to see Hooker 
crossing the ridge in the neighborhood of 
Rossville, and compelling Bragg to mass 
that direction also. 

The enemy had evacuated Lookout Moun 


* Concerning this movement General Baird writes 
as follows: “I was ordered to report to General Sher- 
man to reénforce his command. I marched the distance 
about two miles to the rear of his position, and sent an 
officer to report to him, but I immediately received or- 
ders to return and form on the left of the line wh 
was to assault Missionary —— I reached there, got 
my troops in position, just as the gun was fired direct- 
ing the assault. A. BAIRD, c 

“ Brevet Major-General U, S. A.” —[Eprror. 
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tain during the night, as I expected he would. 
In crossing the valley he burned the bridges 
over Chattanooga Creek, and did all he could 
to obstruct the roads behind him. Hooker 
was off bright and early, with no obstructions 
in his front but distance and the destruction 
above named. He was detained four hours 
in crossing Chattanooga Creek ; and thus was 
lost the immediate advantages expected from 
his forces. His reaching Bragg’s flank and 
extending across it was to be the signal for 
Thomas’s assault of the ridge, but Sherman’s 
condition was getting so critical that the as- 
sault for his relief could not be delayed any 
longer. 

Sheridan’s and Wood's divisions had been 
lying under arms from early in the morning, 
ready to move the instant the signal was 
given. I directed Thomas to order the charge 
atonce. I watched eagerly to see the effect, 
and became impatient, at last, that there was 
no indication of any charge being made. 
The center of the line which was to make the 
charge was near where Thomas and I stood 
together, but concealed from our view by the 
intervening forest. ‘Turning to Thomas to 
inquire what caused the delay, I was sur- 
prised to see General Thomas J. Wood, one 
of the division commanders who was to make 
the charge, standing talking to him. I spoke 
toGeneral Wood, asking him why he had not 
charged, as ordered an hour before. He 
replied very promptly that this was the first 
he had heard of it, but that he had been 
ready all day to move at a moment’s notice. 
I told him to make the charge at once. He 
was off in a-moment; and in an incredibly 
short time loud cheering was heard, and he 
and Sheridan were driving the enemy’s ad- 
vance before them toward Missionary Ridge. 

The enemy was strongly intrenched on the 
crest of the ridge in front of us, and had a 
second line half-way down, and another at the 
base. Our men drove the troops in front of 
the lower line of rifle-pits so rapidly, and fol- 
lowed them so closely, that rebel and Union 
troops went over the first line of works almost 
at the same time. Many rebels were captured 
and sent to the rear under the fire of their 
own friends higher up the hill. Those that 
were not captured retreated, and were pursued. 
The retreating hordes being between friends 
and pursuers, made the fire of the enemy 
high, to avoid killing their own men. In fact, 
on that occasion the Union soldier nearest 
the enemy was in the safest position. Without 
awaiting further orders or stopping to re-form, 
our troops went to the second line of 
works; over that, and on for the crest, thus 

y carrying out my orders of the 18th 
for the battio an the aqth for this charge. 


I watched their progress with intense interest. 
The fire along the rebel line was terrific. 
Cannon and musket balls filled the air; but 
the damage done was in small proportion to 
the ammunition used. The pursuit continued 
until the crest was reached, and soon our men 
were seen climbing over the Confederate bar- 
rier at different points in front of both Sheri- 
dan’s and Wood's divisions. The retreat of 
the enemy along most of his line was precipi- 
tate, and the panic so great that Bragg and 
his officers lost all control over their men. 
Many were captured and thousands threw 
away their arms in their retreat. 

Sheridan pushed forward until he reached 
the Chickamauga River at a point above 
where the enemy crossed. He met some re- 
sistance from troops occupying a second hill 
in rear of Missionary Ridge, probably to 
cover the retreat of the main body, and of the 
artillery and trains. It was now getting dark, 
but Sheridan, without halting on that account, 
pushed his men forward up this second hill 
slowly, and without attracting the attention 
of the men placed to defend it, while he de- 
tached to the right and left to surround the 
position. The enemy discovered the move- 
ment before these dispositions were complete, 
and beat a hasty retreat, leaving artillery, 
wagon trains, and many prisoners in our 
hands. To Sheridan’s prompt movement the 
Army of the Cumberland and the nation are 
indebted for the bulk of the capture of pris- 
oners, artillery, and small arms that day. But 
for his prompt pursuit, so much in this way 
would not have been accomplished. 

While the advance up Missionary Ridge 
was going forward, General Thomas, with 
his staff, General Gordon Granger, com- 
mander of the corps making the assault, and 
myself and staff, occupied Orchard Knob, 
from which the entire field could be observed. 
The moment the troops were seen going over 
the last line of rebel defenses, I ordered 
Granger to join his command, and mounting 
my horse I rode to the front. General Thomas 
left about the same time. Sheridan, on the 
extreme right, was already in pursuit of the 
enemy east of the ridge. Wood, who com- 
manded the division to the left of Sheridan, 
accompanied his men on horseback, but did 
not join Sheridan in the pursuit. To the left, 
in Baird’s front, where Bragg’s troops had 
massed against Sherman, the resistance was 
more stubborn, and the contest lasted longer. 
I ordered Granger to follow the enemy with 
Wood's division, but he was so much excited, 
and kept up such a roar of musketry, in the 
direction the enemy had taken, that by the 
time I could stop the firing the enemy had got 
well out of the way. The enemy confronting 
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Sherman, now seeing everything to their left 
giving away, fled also. Sherman, however, 
was not aware of the extent of our success 
until after nightfall, when he received orders 
to pursue at daylight in the morning. 

Hooker, as stated, was detained at Chat- 
tanooga Creek by the destruction of the bridges 
at that point. He got his troops over, with 
the exception of the artillery, by fording the 
stream, at a little after three o’clock. Leaving 
his artillery to follow when the bridges should 
be completed, he pushed on with the remainder 
of his command, At Rossville he came upon 
the flank of a division of the enemy, which 
soon commenced a retreat along the ridge. 
This threw them on Palmer. They could 
make but little resistance in the position they 
were caught in, and as many of them as could, 
escaped. Many, however, were captured. 
Hooker’s position during the night of the 25th 
was near Rossville, extending east of the 
ridge. Palmer was on his left, on the road to 
Graysville. 

During the night I telegraphed to Willcox 
that Bragg had been defeated, and that im- 
mediate relief would be sent to Burnside if he 
could hold out; to Halleck I sent an an- 
nouncement of our victory, and informed him 
that forces would be sent up the valley to 
relieve Burnside. 

Before the battle of Chattanooga opened 
I had taken measures for the relief of Burn- 
side the moment the way should be clear. 
Thomas was directed to have the little steamer 
that had been built at Chattanooga loaded to 
its capacity with rations and ammunition. 
Granger’s corps was to move by the south 
bank of the Tennessee River to the mouth 
of the Holston, and up that to Knoxville, 
accompanied by the boat. In addition to the 
supplies transported by boat, the men were 
to carry forty rounds of ammunition in their 
cartridge-boxes, and four days’ rations in 
haversacks. 

In the battle of Chattanooga troops from 
the Army of the Potomac, from the Army of 
the Tennessee, and from the Army of the 
Cumberland participated. In fact the acci- 
dents growing out of the heavy rains and the 
sudden rise in the Tennessee River so mingled 
the troops that the organizations were not 
kept together under their respective com- 
manders during the battle. Hooker, on the 
right, had Geary’s division of the Army of 
the Potomac ; Osterhaus’s, of the Army of the 
Tennessee; and Cruft’s, of the Army of the 
Cumberland. Sherman had three divisions of 
his own army, Howard’s corps, from the Army 
of the Potomac, and Jeff. C. Davis’s division 
of the Army of the Cumberland. There was 
no jealousy, hardly rivalry. Indeed I doubt 


whether officers or men took any note at 
the time of this intermingling of commands, 
All saw a defiant foe surrounding them, and 
took it for granted that every move was in. 
tended to dislodge him, and it made no dif. 
ference where the troops came from so this 
end was accomplished. 

The victory at Chattanooga was won against 
great odds, considering the advantage the 
enemy had of position; and was accomplished 
more easily than was expected by reason 
of Bragg’s making several grave mistakes — 
first, in sending away his ablest corps com. 
mander, with over twenty thousand troops; 
second, in sending away a division of troops 
on the eve of battle; third, in placing so 
much of a force on the plain in front of his 
impregnable position. 

It was known that Mr. Davis had visited 
Bragg on Missionary Ridge, a short time before 
my reaching Chattanooga. It was reported 
and believed that he had come out to recon- 
cile a serious difference between Bragg and 
Longstreet, and finding this difficult to do 
planned the campaign against Knoxville, to 
be conducted by the latter general. I had 
known both Bragg and Longstreet before the 
war, the latter very well. We had been three 
years at West Point together, and, after my 
graduation, for a time in the same regiment. 
Then we served together in the Mexican war. 
I knew Bragg in Mexico, and met him occa- 
sionally subsequently. I could well understand 
how there might be an irreconcilable difference 
between them. Bragg was a remarkably in- 
telligent and well-informed man, professionally 
and otherwise. He was also thoroughly up- 
right. But he was possessed of an irascible 
temper, and was naturally disputatious. A 
man of the highest moral character and the 
most correct habits, yet in the old army he 
was in frequent trouble. As a subordinate he 
was always on the lookout to catch his com- 
manding officer infringing upon his preroga- 
tives; as a post commander he was equally 
vigilant to detect the slightest infringement 
of the most trivial order. I have heard in the 
old army an anecdote told characteristic of 
Bragg. On one occasion, when stationed at a 
post of several companies, commanded by 
a field-officer, he was himself commanding 
one of the companies and at the same time 
acting post quartermaster and commissary. 
He was a first lieutenant at the time; but 
his captain was detached on other duty. As 
commander of the company he made a requ 
sition upon the quartermaster —himself—for 
something he wanted. As quartermaster he 
declined to fill the requisition, and indor 
on the back of it his reason for so doing. 
As company commander he responded to this, 
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urging that his requisition called for nothing 
but what he was entitled to, and that it was the 
duty of the quartermaster to fill it. The quarter- 
master still persisted that he was right. In this 
condition of affairs Bragg referred the whole 
matter to the commanding officer. The latter, 
when he saw the nature of the matter referred, 
exclaimed: “‘ My God, Mr. Bragg, you have 
quarreled with every officer in the army, and 
now you are quarreling with yourself.” 

Longstreet was an entirely different man. 
He was brave, honest, intelligent, a very 
capable soldier, subordinate to his superiors, 
just and kind to his subordinates, but jeal- 
ous of his own rights, and with the courage 
to maintain them. He was never on the 
lookout to detect a slight, but saw one as 
quickly as anybody when intentionally given. 

It may be that Longstreet was not sent to 
Knoxville for the reason stated, but because 
Mr. Davis had an exalted opinion of his own 
military genius, and thought he saw a chance 
of “killing two birds with one stone.” On 
several occasions during the war he came to 
the relief of the Union army by means of his 
superior military genius. 

I speak advisedly when I say Mr. Davis 
prided himself on his military capacity. He 
says so himself virtually, in his answer to the 
notice of his nomination to the Confederate 
Presidency. Some of his generals have said so 
in their writings since the downfall of the Con- 
federacy. Whatever the cause or whoever is 
to blame, grave mistakes were made at Chatta- 
nooga, which enabled us, with the undaunted 
courage of the troops engaged, to gain a great 
victory, under the most trying circumstances 
presented during the war, much more easily 
than could otherwise have been attained. 
If Chattanooga had been captured, East 
Tennessee would have followed without a 
struggle. It would have been a victory to 
have got the army away from Chattanooga 
safely. It was manifold greater to defeat, 
and nearly destroy, the besieging army. 

In this battle the Union army numbered in 
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round figures about sixty thousand men; we 
lost a little over seven hundred killed, and 
four thousand eight hundred and fifty wounded 
and missing. The rebel loss was much greater 
in the aggregate, as we captured, and sent 
North to be rationed there, over six thousand 
one hundred prisoners. Forty pieces of artil- 
lery, over seven thousand stand of small arms, 
and many caissons, artillery wagons, and bag- 
gage wagons fell into our hands. The proba- 
bilities are that our loss in killed was the 
heavier, as we were the attacking party. The 
enemy reported his loss in killed at three hun- 
dred and sixty-one ; but as he reported his 
missing at four thousand one hundred and 
forty-six, while we held over six thousand of 
them as prisoners, and there must have been 
hundreds, if not thousands, who deserted, 
but little reliance can be placed in this report. 
There was certainly great dissatisfaction with 
Bragg, on the part of the soldiers, for his harsh 
treatment of them, and a disposition to get 
away if they could. Then, too, Chattanooga 
following in the same half-year with Gettys- 
burg in the East, and Vicksburg in the West, 
there was much the same feeling in the South 
at this time that there had been in the North 
the fall and winter before. If the same 
license had been allowed the people and the 
press in the South that was allowed in the 
North, Chattanooga would probably have 
been the last battle fought for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. 

Bragg’s army now being in full retreat, the 
relief of Burnside’s position at Knoxville was 
a matter for immediate consideration. Sher- 
man marched with a portion of the Army of 
the Tennessee, and one corps of the Army of 
the Cumberland, towards Knoxville; but his 
approach caused Longstreet to abandon the 
siege long before these troops reached their 
destination. Knoxville was now relieved; the 
anxiety of the President was relieved, and the 
loyal portion of the North rejoiced over the 
double victory: the raising of the siege of 
Knoxville and the victory at Chattanooga. 


Uv. S. Grant. 
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MEMORANDA ON 


Was Chattanooga Fought as Planned ? 


EpIror OF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE: 

From the article entitled “ General Grant,” in your 
very interesting May edition, I make the following 
extracts having reference to the battle of Chattanooga: 


“ Chattanooga came next. This was the most elab- 
orate of all Grant’s battles, the most like a game be- 
tween skillful players. Few battles in any war have 
ever been fought so strictly according tothe plan. . . . 
This battle more closely resembled those of European 
commanders and European fields than any other great 
engagement of the American war. And, while 
undoubtedly the contingencies that were unforeseen 
contributed to the result,— for Grant always knew 
how to avail himself of unexpected emergencies,— it 
still remains that this battle was fought as nearly ac- 
cording to the plan laid down in advance as any re- 
corded in the schools.” 

Holding, at the time of the battle of Chattanooga, 
the position of chief engineer of the Army of the Cum- 
berland under General Thomas, and being at the same 
time chief engineer of the Military Division of the Mis- 
sissippi under General Grant, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that I should know the plan to be able to direct 
the engineering operations. I desire to give to your 
readers the original plan as “ laid down in advance ” 
and a sketch of the battle as fought, for comparison 
with the statements which I have quoted. 

The original plan of the battle of Chattanooga was 
to turn Bragg’s right flank on Missionary Ridge, 
thereby throwing his army away from its base and 
natural line of retreat. This, the first thing to be done, 
was confided to Sherman, and the plan was not adopted 
till after Sherman had carefully examined the situation 
and asserted that he could do the work assigned to 
him. Thomas was to hold the center and right of our 
front, to codperate with Sherman, and attack when the 
proper time arrived. 

The preliminary movements were simple and can 
be given in few words. Sherman was to effect a lodg- 
ment on the left bank of the Tennessee River, just 
below the mouth of the South Chickamauga Creek. 
This was to be done by landing a brigade of troops 
from the boats, which were to be used in the bridge to 
be thrown at that point across the Tennessee for the 
crossing of Sherman’s army. One division of Sher- 
man’s army was to march up the Lookout valley, on the 
extreme right of our operations, and threaten a pass 
in Lookout Mountain, ostensibly to turn Bragg’s 4/t 
flank. The march was to be made in daylight, in 
sight of the enemy, and after dark the division was to 
retrace its steps, cross the Tennessee at Brown’s 
Ferry, and join the main body of Sherman’s force, 
which was to be massed during the night preceding 
the intended attack at the point where the bridge was 
to be laid. Hooker with his small force was to hold 
Lookout valley and threaten Lookout Mountain at 
the point where it strikes the Tennessee. This general 
plan was filled in with all necessary details, embracing 
all the initial movements of the whole force under 
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Grant. Atthe very outset began the changes in this plan, 
The division which made the threat against Bragg’s 
left flank on returning found the bridge at Brown's 
Ferry impassable ; and as it could not join Sherman, 
it was turned over to Hooker, who was ordered, with 
his command thus strengthened, to assault the works 
on his front on Lookout Mountain. This was a 
most decided change from the plan “laid down in 
advance,” 

On the evening of the first day the results could be 
summed up as follows: Sherman had crossed the 
Tennessee River at the point selected, but had not 
turned Bragg’s right flank. Thomas had drawn out 
the Army of the Cumberland facing Missionary Ridge, 
had connected with Sherman, but had had no fighting 
other than skirmishing varied by some artillery prac 
tice. Hooker had carried Lookout Mountain after a 
fight which has been celebrated in song as “ The battle 
above the clouds.” This victory of Hooker's com. 
pelled Bragg to withdraw his troops from the Chatta 
nooga Valley, and retreat or concentrate for a battle 
on Missionary Ridge. On the morning of the second 
day Hooker was ordered by Thomas to march for 
and carry the Rossville Gap in Missionary Ridge, 
and as soon as that was done to send an aide or 
courier to him, in order that he might then make the 
assault of the “ Ridge ”’ with the Army of the Cum- 
berland. Sherman with severe fighting continued his 
efforts to reach the crest of Missionary Ridge. As the 
day wore on, and without news from Hooker, Thomas 
became anxious, but could give no order to assault the 
works on his front till one at least of the enemy's 
flanks had been turned. 

Finally, in the afternoon General Grant sent orders 
directly to the division commanders of the Army of 
the Cumberland to move forward and carry the rifle- 
pits in their front at the base of Missionary Ridge. 
This was very easily done, and after capturing the 
rifle-pits the soldiers, seeing that they could not re- 
main there under the fire from the crest of the ridge, 
and having no intention of giving up any ground won 
by them, demanded to be led up the hill to storm the 
works on the crest, which was successfully done, and 
Bragg’s headquarters were in their possession just be- 
fore the sun went down on the second day of the battle. 
This assault was, of course, the crisis of the whole battle, 
and the successful carrying of Missionary Ridge was 
doubtless due in a measure to the position of Sherman 
and the threatening movement of Hooker. 

The battle was then ended and nothing left but a re- 
treat by one and a pursuit by the other opposing gene 
ral. A condensed statement of the history of the orig- 
inal plan and the battle of Chattanooga as fought is 
this: The original plan contemplated the turning of 
Bragg’s right flank, which was not done. The secondary 
plan of Thomas looked toward following up the suc- 
cess of Hooker at Lookout Mountain by turning the left 
flank of Bragg, and then an attack by Thomas along his 
entire front. The Rossville Gap was not carried in time 
to be of more than secondary importance in the battle. 
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The assault on the center before either flank was 
turned was never seriously contemplated, and was 
done without plan, without orders, and as above 
stated. 

General Grant won a great victory at Chattanooga 
which was of incalculable benefit to the country, and 
it is worse than useless to attempt to cover his reputa- 
tion with pinchbeck by such statements as “ Few battles 
in any war have ever been fought so strictly according 
to the plan,” “Tt still remains that this battle was fought 
as nearly according to the plans laid down in advance 
as any recorded in the schools,” and “ This battle more 


closely resembled those of European commanders and 
European fields than any other great engagement of 
the American war’’; for, like plaster ornaments on a 
fine facade, they are easily knocked off, and are liable 
to mar the real beauty of the front in their fall. 

There were, however, during our great war some 
battles which, so far as my information and knowledge 
go, were fought strictly in accordance with the origi- 
nal plans, and these should not have escaped the notice 
of one who desires to write history. 


June 1, 188s. Wm. Farrar Smith. 


TRANSFORMATION. 


“ IVE me the wine of happiness,” I cried, 
“The bread of life!—Oh ye benign, unknown, 
Immortal powers !—I crave them for my own, 
I am athirst, I will not be denied 
-Though Hell were up in arms!”—No sound replied, 
But turning back to my rude board and lone, 
My soul, confounded, there beheld—a stone, 
Pale water in a shallow cup beside! 
With gushing tears, in utter hopelessness, 
I stood and gazed. Then rose a voice that spoke,— 


“God gave this, too, and what He gives will bless! 


‘7 


And ‘neath the hands that trembling took and broke, 
Lo, truly a sweet miracle divine, 
The stone turned bread, the water ruby wine! 


Stuart Sterne. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


NE hears of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle in all sorts of unexpected 
places. What is it? Can an old hack, used 
to condensation, tell in twenty-five hundred 
words? Let us try. 
_ 1 It is based on a plan of home-reading 
mregular system. At this moment it consists 
of about one hundred thousand readers, more 
or less, whoare reading in the system proposed. 
Most of these are in America, some are in 
Japan, and the rest are elsewhere, in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, the islands of the ocean, or tossed 
upon the sea in ships. 
2. The reading is selected and arranged 
‘men and women, not boys and girls. 
/n€ average age of the readers in the Circle 
probably above thirty-five years. 
3. The course of reading is in the English 
ge. 
4 Itis arranged for four years,—supposing 


fo 


at the least, say, five hours’ reading a week. 
But it is so elastic, above this minimum, that 
a member of the Circle receives instructions 
and suggestions for a much wider range ; and 
in fact, I think, most members read much 
more than five hours a week within the broad 
directions of the course. 

5. It follows, to a certain extent, the out- 
lines of an old-fashioned college course, omit- 
ting the mathematics entirely. Where it is fol- 
lowed with the supplementary reading, it 
gives a student much such a general know}- 
edge of literature, physical and moral science, 
and mental philosophy, as in an old-fashioned 
college the average student received. But it 
makes no attempt to give the knowledge of 
ancient or foreign languages which he receives, 
or that of mathematics. 

At this point the professors in old-fashioned 
colleges hold up their hands in holy horror, 
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give the magazine to the poor, and go out 
to make original researches on the Pro-parox- 
ytone. Let them. You and I, dear reader, will 
advance calmly and make some calculations. 

The college student spends half his time at 
lectures or in the recitation-room, The reader 
in the C. L. S. C. cannot spend any of his 
time so. The average college student spends 
half his time in study of Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, or Hebrew. The 
reader in the C. L. S. C. cannot study either 
of these languages, in its course. Of the re- 
maining time of study, the average college 
student gives, say, one-third to mathematics. 
There are no mathematics in the Chautau- 
quan course. 

Now, suppose the average college student 
takes forty-eight hours a week for study, lec- 
tures, and recitations. One-half of this, in 
study, will be twenty-four hours; one-half 
of this, on languages, will be twelve hours. 
Deduct one-third of the remaining twelve 
hours for mathematics, and you leave him eight 
hours a week’s reading of literature, physical 
and moral science, mental philosophy, and 
social economy. It isin these studies only that 
“ Chautauqua ” undertakes to lead its circle of 
readers. Those readers who take ten hours 
only a week pass the average of study of 
the average college student in those lines. 

The Chautauquan student reads when he 
can, where hecan. He works without the advan- 
tages of the presence of a teacher, and with- 
out its disadvantages. He works without the 
advantages of studying twoor three languages 
at once, and without the disadvantages. 

He forms the habit of daily reading on sys- 
tem,—the habit which probably does more 
for the happiness of the man who forms it 
than any other indoor habit which could be 
formed. Fortunately, too, he can read out- 
doors, very often. 

Of the hundred thousand readers in the 
“Circle,” also, every one is reading because he 
wants to. This is much more than I could say 
of my average college students, regarding 
whom, indeed, I have now nothing more to say. 

It will, of course, happen that if in any 
neighborhood several people are reading atone 
time in the system of the “ Circle,” they will 
find each other out, they will meet together, 
in more or less form, as a local circle, for mu- 
tual help, or for the pleasure or stimulus of 
society. When you see in your local news- 
paper the announcement of a “ Chautauqua 
meeting,” it is probably that of some such 
local circle. But there is no need of a “local 
circle.” There is many a “ Chautauquan ” who 
reads quite alone, with no other knowledge 
of other Chautauquans than he gains from the 
monthly journal in which he receives his in- 


structions. But, undoubtedly, the spirit of the 
local circles helps forward the interest of the 
readers, and is a good feature of the plan, [t 
is a very good thing to have the best people 
of the same village all interested in the same 
thing in some one winter, and to have that 
same thing something better than person 
politics. To have young men and women, 
old men and old ladies, middle-aged men and 
middle-aged wives of theirs, interested at one 
and the same time in Browning's poems, hunt. 
ing up the things alluded to, guessing the 
conundrums, puzzling over the suggestions, 
and wondering at the mysteries, — this isa great 
improvement on leaving them to wonder why 
the Simpkinses shut up their house and did not 
leave Mary Morgan in it, as they did last year, 

It is very interesting to see, when you give 
the diplomas to those who have gone through 
the course, how they really represent “al 
sorts and conditions of men.” Of a class of 
twelve or fifteen hundred, who have been 
reading for four years, I gave the certificates 
of study to about one hundred. Twice, in this 
company, I came on a father and daughter 
who had studied together. Many of them 
were men and women older than I am; that 
is to say, born before General Grant was 
born. The whole class has representatives in 
almost every State, and would include people 
of almost every occupation. All that it needs 
to belong is the disposition, a decent prelim- 
inary common-school education, eight dol- 
lars a year for books and fees, and the commané 
of five hours a week, or more, of one’s time. 
This is to say, in general, that the course 
open to any one. 

It is ten years since the great series of plans 
for public education known as the “ Chautaw- 
quan plans” were fairly started. Many mes, 
of many minds, have contributed suggestions 
which have been embodied in them. 

But it is always to be remembered that the 
founder of the Chautauqua Summer Meetings 
was Mr. Lewis Milier, of Akron, Ohio, 4 
distinguished inventor, for years devoted to 
the cause of popular education. He sa¥ 
the possibility of making use of the adm 
rable machinery which had given dignity 
the old Camp-Meeting of America, so that on 
the beautiful camp-meeting ground at Chav- 
tauqua a summer school for Sunday-s¢ 
workers, with lectures on every variety 
useful learning, might be established. For tes 
years and more these summer schools, with 
lectures and entertainments almost innumer 
able, have been carried on at that charming 
watering-place. These have been under 
charge of the Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent, ¥ 
is the originator of the C. L. S. C., a man 
marvelous power of organization, and, best 
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all, of hearty sympathy with the American 
people, a people whom he understands, per- 
haps, as well as any living man. Neither Mr. 
Miller nor Dr. Vincent, nor any of the friends 
who worked with them, was satisfied even 
with the large constituency which meets once 
a year at Chautauqua. They saw that it was 
possible to use the post-office and the press, 
to carry to every home no small part of the 
advantages which young people receive who 
go from home to college. Out of this possibility 
have grown the varied plans known as the 
Chautauquan plans. 

Of course, when they began, the difficulty 
of selecting books for such study at home was 
very great. ‘There is a good story told of the 
amazement felt by Harper Brothers when they 
received from this unknown “ Circle” its or- 
der for five hundred copies of Green’s “ History 
of England.” Harpers and all other publishers 
have found out long ago what a purchase for 
“Chautauqua” means. But Green’s History, 
admirable as it is, is not a good text-book, 
or foundation history, for other reading to start 
from ; it presupposes a great deal. If you will 
think of it, when a young man comes to you 
for advice about his reading you often puz- 
dle him sadly. You say, “I should tell you 
to read X’s book, but that, on the whole, X 
was a fool, and half of what he says is untrue.” 
This is the sort of opinion, somewhat discour- 
aging, which a trained scholar is apt to give. 
He does not know, perhaps, how very dis- 
couraging it is to the neophyte. 

Chautauqua has had years upon years in 
which to study the advice it shall give a hun- 
dred thousand of such students. It has its own 
successes and its own mistakes to profit by. 
In many instances the board of management 
have found it necessary to have their own 
books written. To name only three or four, 
and this because I happen to have read them, 
Dr, Wilkinson’s hand-books of “ Latin and 
Greek Literature,” Dr. Steele’s book of “ Politi- 
cal Economy,”and Mr. Appleton’s “ Chemis- 
try” are admirably well written, and fill the pur- 
pose singularly well. We do not doubt that, 
among so many readers, some find them too 
full and some too scanty. But readers or crit- 
es Must remember that the object is to provide 
4 stem-root, or if you please foundation, for 
other more extensive readings, and that sug- 
gestions or instructions for such extensive 
reading are given carefully and steadily. 

All readers are invited to address the Cen- 
tral Staff, when they have inquiries to make 
or doubts to solve. For the answers given to 
such requests, the monthly journal called “ The 

utauquan ” is published. So many of the 
use it, that its circulation in America 
8 at this time fifty thousand copies, 


while there is considerable circulation in all 
other parts of the world. A department of 
this journal is devoted distinctly to the needs 
of the “ Circle.” Some of the required books, 
when written expressly for it, have been first 
published in the “ Chautauquan”; and any 
reader who writes for information to the C, L. 
S. C. office at Plainfield, N. J., receives his 
answer here. 

Thus much for the theory of the Circle. 
How does it work in practice ? 

The answer must be somewhat indefinite. 
But it is clear that the plan is popular. 
The number of readers who reported at head- 
quarters for the class of 1881-1885 was about 
5000. The next year 14,000 reported, the 
next year 18,000, and last year 20,000. This 
year the number is likely to rise to 25,000. All 
these people register their names at Plainfield, 
N. J., where is the central office. Of course, 
however, there are'many readers who join local 
circles, and work with them, who do not 
register at the center. They do not mean to 
keep on, or they do not care for the diploma, 
or they are afraid to seem to pledge them- 
selves to anything. 

Of those who do register at the beginning, 
about one-quarter part report, at the end of 
four years, as having read the whole course, 
Very many of these read much more than 
the required minimum. A formal diploma 
is given to all who attain this minimum and 
ask for it, and diplomas with certain addi- 
tional seals are given to those who read more. 
Fourteen hundred and seventy diplomas were 
given in 1884 to the class which had begun 
in 1880. If the student wishes, this diploma 
is sent him by mail. But a custom has grown 
up of giving diplomas at the “assemblies” 
held in different States for summer study, of 
which that at Chautauqua is the oldest, the 
largest, the longest in time, and the most fully 
organized. There are fifteen, in all, of these local 
summer “assemblies,” and it is the effort of 
the management to be represented by one or 
more officers at each of them. “ Recognition 
Day,” at such an assembly, becomes a sort of 
commencement for those “Chautauquans” 
who meet there. 

At Chautauqua, New York, on the roth of 
August, I was present at the “ Recognition 
Day,” and delivered an address to the “ gradu- 
ates,” who had kindly called me an honorary 
member. I personally gave their diplomas to 
a hundred of the class, and, in a visit of four 
or five days, I think I talked with half of them. 
So I can say that people read from one or an- 
other motive, but almost always with the idea 
ofreading more. Old college graduates, pro- 
fessional men, read. Teachers read. Fathers 
and mothers read, when they begin to see 
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how they may need what they read to help 
their children. People read aloud in families, 
occupying an hour or two every evening with 
reading. ‘Take, in a word, two or three dozen of 
the most intelligent people, of all ages and 
occupations, whom you find in any well- 
organized and well-educated American town, 
and you will form a good idea of the average 
Chautauquan readers as we see them on “ Re- 
cognition Day.” Ofcourse, on such a day, you 
do not see the three-quarters of the readers 
who begin and never finish, or who finish this 
course, and do not care to ask for a diploma. 

What you find, almost universally, among 
those who read four years, is a disposition to 
go farther. It is mostly to meet their wishes 
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The Outlook for Civil-Service Reform. 


1 principles of civil-service reform are now un- 
dergoing the severest test that could be applied to 
them — a change of parties in the administration of the 
general government. Such a change after any former 
presidential election in the last quarter of a century 
would have been followed by a general and indiscrim- 
inate change of the public servants. To show what 
has been gained, the present condition and prospects 
of the civil service must be compared, not with an 
ideally perfect state of things, but with that which 
would have existed had neither the law nor public 
opinion placed any restraint upon partisan proscrip- 
tion. That not only those civil servants who are pro- 
tected by the letter of the civil-service law, but a large 
share of those who are not within its beneficent pro- 
tection, are left undisturbed in their places, is a fact 
which marks a great advance in public opinion and 
in the practice of the Government. Though many 
things are being done which fall far short of the high- 
est ideal of civil-service reform, though many changes 
are being made in the public service which are not in 
the public interest, but are dictated by the old sordid 
spirit of partisanship, the fact remains that the cause 
of reform has made great and substantial progress. 
The difficulties of the situation must not be lost 
sight of. For twenty-four years the offices of every 
grade had been filled, with few exceptions, by the 
adherents of one political party. A feeble and 
halting attempt at reforming the abuses in appoint- 
ments, forced upon the party by public opinion 
during General Grant’s presidency, was discarded with 
jeers and contempt at the first sign of the decay of 
public interest in the experiment. No further effort 
to check these abuses was made until an overwhelm- 
ing popular demand for reform compelled the passage 
of the Civil-Service Act of 1883. When the new Ad- 
ministration came into power this act had been in force 
but a little more than a year and a half —a period too 
short to enable it to effect any appreciable change in 
the partisan character of the public service. The vic- 
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that “ Chautauqua” has set on foot other plans, 
of which I shall write next month. There are 
also adjunct schools or classes, which | shall 
try to describe at the same time. Thus I shall 
explain the plan of 

The School of Theology, 

The School of Liberal Arts, 

The Town and Country Club, 

The Society of Fine Arts, 

The Assemblies. 

And in general the Chautauqua University, 
which is the incorporated body that has the 
oversight of all these institutions. 

But I have already nearly reached my 
twenty-five hundred words — as an impatient 
reader sees. 

Edward Everett Hale, 
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torious party, on taking possession of the government, 
found the public service almost solidly partisan ; it 
found nearly all the chief public offices in the posses. 
sion of men upon whom they had been bestowed as 
the rewards of partisan service, and who had not 
scrupled to use the power and patronage of their 
places in the interest of their party ; and it found that 
the outgoing party, in its greed of patronage, had con 
fined the operation of the Civil-Service Act within the 
narrowest possible limits. It found, moreover, that 
throughout the public service the prevalence of the 
notion that office-holders were the servants of a party 
rather than of the people, and the bestowal of places 
as the reward for partisan service or at the dictation 
of influential politicians, had impaired the efficiency 
and energy of the public servants, had swelled the 
number of tax-consumers, and had greatly increased 
the cost of carrying on the government. 

In these circumstances changes in the public off- 
cers were inevitable. It could not be expected thata 
party flushed with victory, coming into power after an 
exclusion of a quarter of a century, would take this 
solidly partisan service off the hands of its predecessor, 
and trust only to casual vacancies to find places for its 
own adherents. Had the public service been adminis- 
tered for even the last ten years in a non-partisan 
spirit, had the doors of office been thrown open to all 
citizens without regard to their party beliefs, and had 
the higher places been filled by the impartial advance- 
ment of meritorious subordinates, any change in the 
public servants, except for misconduct or inefficiency, 
would have been censurable, if not criminal. But this 
happy condition of things did not exist, and it would 
have puzzled the most radical civil-service reformer, 
called upon to administer the government chiefly by 
the votes of members of the party so long excluded 
from office, to satisfy the requirements of the situation 
without making some changes in the fersonnel of the 
service. It certainly does not lie in the mouths of 
those who have so long enforced the most rigid part 
san proscription to cry out against partisan changes, 
nor does it seem quite logical for those who have 
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gained and long held office by virtue of this proscrip- 


tive system to urge their length of service as a reason 
why they should be permitted to keep their places. 
Civil-service reform would, of course, consider only 
the efficiency of the public servants, but practical ad- 
ministration cannot blink the fact that the chance to 
acquire that efficiency has been denied to half the peo- 


ple, and to that half, too, which has just come into 
control of the government. 

President Cleveland was very generally voted for 
by the advocates of civil-service reform, but it must 
not be overlooked that he is primarily a Democrat, 
nominated by a Democratic convention, and elected 
chiefly by Democratic votes. How to reconcile his 
duty to the great party whose views and purposes he 
represents with his well-known and, as we believe, 
perfectly sincere views concerning the public service, 
is the problem which he is daily called upon to face, 
and itis a problem whose right solution calls for all 
his firmness of character and fidelity to principle. 
Bat, although changes in the public servants are inevi- 
table, and even necessary in order to bring about a 
fair representation of both parties in the public offices, 
it does not follow that the changes are being confined 
within proper limits or made with due regard to the 
public interests. There was one straightforward, bus- 
iness-like way in which a fair proportion of changes 
could have been made without detriment to the public 
service, in many cases with positive advantage to it. 
While a majority of the public servants are honest, cap- 
able, and efficient, the selfish, slipshod methods of ap- 
pointment which have prevailed for many years have 
foisted into official places many who are idle or incom- 
petent, and some who are disreputable or of bad habits. 
An intelligent,systematic investigation would have dis- 
closed these weak places, and they might readily have 
been strengthened with new material of the right sort 
with benefit to the service. So far as we can learn no 
such investigation has been made. The President, in 
the appointments and removals which he has personally 
made, seems to have acted only after the most thorough 
inquiry that the agencies at his command enabled him 
to make, but it does not appear that all of his newly 
appointed subordinates have pursued the same wise 
policy. 

The result is that there is the widest diversity be- 
tween the action of the different departments and even 
of different branches of the same department. In one 
case an important place is filled by the promotion of a 
meritorious subordinate, or the appointment of a new 
man of acknowledged fitness; in another the appoint- 
ment is bestowed upon a brawling politician. In one 
bureau all of the faithful subordinates are retained ; in 
another nearly all those without the protection ofthe civ- 
il-service rules are dismissed or degraded, and replaced 
with inexperienced men. While officers of acknowl- 
edged fitness are being turned out of one branch of a 
department, men of notorious unfitness are retained 
in places of trust and confidence in another. One new 
officer declares that he cannot transact the public bus- 
iness unless he is permitted to surround himself with 
men of his own political faith in whom he has confi- 
dence ; another threatens to throw up his place if 
deprived of the services of the trained and faithful 
subordinates whom he found in office. Facts so incon- 
gFuous and irreconcilable as these make it very difficult 
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to pass any general judgment upon the treatment of 
the civil service by the new Administration. The most 
that can be said is that the President shows a sincere 
purpose to elevate the public service; that the letter 
of the civil-service law is in the main respected ; that 
the spirit of the act has been followed in the filling of 
many important offices, and in the retention of a large 
proportion of the officers not protected by its letter ; 
and that, on the whole, the situation is much better 
than could have been looked for after a change of 
parties in the national government. 

But we greatly doubt whether a man whose convic 
tions are so sound and strong as those of Mr. Cleve- 
land will be content to let so tame a conclusion as this 
stand as the final judgment upon the treatment by his 
Administration of the great, vital question of civil-service 
reform. We doubt whether he will be willing to surren- 
der many more months of his own time and of the time 
of his chief advisers and assistants to the demands of 
office-seekers, or to have the civil service kept in a 
state of perpetual uneasiness and unfitness for seri- 
ous work by the fear of arbitrary changes for parti- 
san ends. It would be quite consistent with his character 
and convictions if he should before long revolt against 
such a degradation of his high office. It is plain that 
the process of equalizing the offices between the two 
parties must soon come to an end if the Administra- 
tion is to find time for any other work than that of dis- 
tributing the patronage. It would be a most courage- 
ous and patriotic act if the President should, after a 
little, announce that the changes in the offices had gone 
as far as the public interests would warrant, and should 
erect a barrier against further removals by bringing 
within the operation of the civil-service rules a large 
share of the minor places that are now unprotected. 
Such a declaration would be hailed with rejoicing by 
patriotic citizens of every shade of politics. 


Converging Lines. 


THE questions raised at the late Congress of 
Churches are stirring devout minds in all parts of the 
American church. The sin and the scandal of schism, 
the need and the practicability of a more effective co- 
operation among the professed disciples of Christ, are 
forcing themselves upon the consideration of good 
men as they never have done before. That the pecu- 
liarities by which the several sects are distinguished 
one from another are matters of considerable interest 
to many minds may be freely admitted; that they are 
of trifling importance when compared with the great 
truths in which all Christians agree, and the great 
ends which they are united in pursuing, is too plain 
for discussion. When, therefore, the denominational 
peculiarities are so emphasized that the luster of the 
great truths is dimmed, and the progress of the king- 
dom of heaven in any community is retarded, the 
guilt of schism is incurred, and a heavy condemnation 
rests on those who thus magnify their “ private inter- 
pretations ” at the expense of common interests, This 
is now being generally recognized; and men of good- 
will in all the sects are manifesting a strong deter- 
mination to put an end to this iniquity. The Congress 
of Churches has taken a brave step in this direction by 
providing for a frank discussion of those differences 
of creed and ritual on which the denominations sep- 
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arate. No better method could be devised of showing 
the world the relative insignjficance of these differences. 
When this fact is made to appear, the path to practical 
codperation, if not to organic union, will be made 


nlain. 

In the same line with the purpose of the Congress 
of Churches is a striking article by an eminent 
clergyman of the Presbyterian Church in the pres- 
ent number of THe CenTuRY. The historical breadth 
and the pacific temper of this paper will com- 
mend it to all tolerant and charitable persons. That 
the doctrinal differences among Christians are much 
less strongly accentuated now than formerly is a 
familiar fact ; that they are approximating to common 
grounds of polity and ritual, as Professor Shields so 
clearly points out, is equally true. It would be a most 
useful exercise for clergymen of the several denom- 
inations to make a careful study of the symbols and 
the institutions of their several sects, in order to dis- 
cover and make known the indebtedness of each to 
the others, that the people of every communion may 
know whence they derived the creeds which they recite, 
the doctrinal and liturgical expressions by which they 
convey their thoughts and feelings, the forms they 
observe, the principles they cherish, the hymns they 
sing. Such knowledge could but enlarge the sympa- 
thies of Christian believers and strengthen the bonds 
that unite them. 

That the churches of the United States will find 
“ liturgical fusion ’ a shorter road to unity than theo- 
logical agreement, or political consolidation, may well 
be true. Surely a devotional fellowship would be 
deeper and more permanent than a doctrinal consensus 
or an ecclesiastical combination. But it may be doubted 
whether this result is quite as near as Professor 
Shields seems to hope. That there is a tendency among 
non-liturgical worshipers, chiefly among the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists, toward the adoption of 
liturgical forms, is undoubtedly true; but even in 
these churches, the number is yet small, we imagine, of 
those who would consent to a fixed ritual, from which 
extemporaneous worship should be excluded. Doubt- 


less the utterance that springs from the “chance im. 
pulse ” of the officiating clergyman often fails to be 
edifying, and “ unpremeditated effusions ” and «] 
desultory prayers” are sometimes hard to endure; 
but the great majority of those who favor some ep. 
richment of the meager ritual of the Puritan churches 
yet prefer that the leader of their worship shall have 
some liberty of expression; and while they would not 
wish that his prayers should be desultory or unpre. 
meditated, they desire that he should be in closest 
sympathy with those to whom he ministers, and that 
he should be able to utter the voice of their present 
need when he leads them in worship, So much as 
this of priestly function the Protestants have always 
yielded to their ministers, and they are not yet ready to 
take it away from them. Probably Professor Shields 
does not desire such a complete change ; at any rate, 
such a change is yet a great way off. The union of 
the churches of the United States upon a uniform rit. 
ual, — if the extemporaneous element were to be rigidly 
excluded,— could not, we think, be confidently pre: 
dicted. 

Every essay in this direction is, however, of value; 
and this suggestion of the fellowship of believers in 
that part of their religious life which is most distinctly 
spiritual —in their confessions, their prayers, and their 
songs — is one that may lead the way toward a visible 
and real unity. 

Professor Shields’s paper, so catholic in its view and 
so full of sweet reasonableness, will be followed bya 
number of others, prepared by representative men of 
several of the leading denominations, each of whom 
will undertake to show what contribution those who 
stand with him are ready to make toward the accom. 
plishment of this end. It is assumed on all sides that 
a closer unity and a more perfect coéperation among 
the churches is greatly to be desired; it is obvious 
also that some concessions, and perhaps some sacri- 
fices, must be made by each for the good of all. Tut 
CENTURY has offered to wise leaders in these various 
sects the opportunity of pointing out the ways that 
lead to concord and codperation. 
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An Exposition of the Three Americas. 


N the principles of persistence of force and con- 

continuity of motion, the best results of a great 
work cannot be computed until after the first impres- 
sions produced by it on the environment have 
disappeared ; sufficient time has therefore not yet 
elapsed since the close of the World’s Exposition for 
a thorough estimate of its beneficent effects upon the 
country at large and the South in particular, Forces 
were set in motion last winter at New Orleans that 
are but now making themselves felt, and that will 
eventually prove of incalculable value to the develop- 
ment of a firmer industrial life and a higher national 
sentiment. The Exposition was inaugurated at atime 
when the tide of Southern affairs had begun to turn, 
and was the expression of a strong desire on the part 
of Southerners to assert their industrial equality with 


the other sections of the country, and to offer irrefv- 
table evidence that they were full of peace and good: 
will toward their fellow-citizens of the North, and 
had completely adapted themselves to the changed 
necessities of the times. Assuredly, no one who visited 
New Orleans when the Exposition was at its height 
could fail to see that these desires had been largely 
fulfilled. Even Southerners themselves were astot- 
ished at the marvelous resources displayed by their 
own States,—resources only partially unfolded, it 8 
true, as compared to the higher development of other 
parts of the country, but nevertheless filled with 
startling promises of a brilliant future. And still more 
assuredly no one could fail to be impressed with the 
unequivocal public and private hospitality received by 
every well-conducted stranger. The welcome w#s 
too warm to admit of any doubt that it was sincere, 
that there lay behind it any latent feeling of injary 
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and vindictiveness. Indeed, it would not be difficult to 
that the recent expressions of honest regret 
from all classes of Southerners at the death of the 
t American hero were partly attributable to the 
cordial relations established by the late industrial 
festival in the metropolis of the South. Whatever its 
deficiencies and its financial failures, the World’s Ex- 
position will soon be recognized by all students of 
contemporaneous history as one of the most impor- 
tant features of this decade. 

But the people of New Orleans have undertaken a 
work of still vaster proportions, a work made all the 
more necessary by the success of their recent labors. 
The last exposition was supposed to be international 
in its scope, but its primary and chief object was the 
development of Southern industry, by bringing it into 
dose contact and rivalry with that of the other por- 
tions of the globe. Although every State and Terri- 
tory in the Union, with the exception of Utah, was 
represented by a handsome collective exhibit of its 
natural resources, the enterprise was essentially South- 
ern. But the work now going on is international in 
every sense, and is of as vital importance to the North 
and East and West as it can be to the South; for on 
the roth of November there will open at New Orleans 
a North, Central, and South American Exposition, 
which has for its object the solution of the industrial 
problem of the United States. It has long been a 
serious question with manufacturers to know what 
shall be done in the future with their surplus products. 
There has been such enormous increase of manufac- 
tures of every character throughout the North and the 
East during the past few years, that it only required 
ordinary intelligence to foresee a time of great over- 
production and consequent distress. Up tothe present 
moment the South has been the market for this over- 
supply ; but the World’s Exposition has so stimulated 
her industry and so developed her natural wealth, that 
she is preparing not only to sustain herself with her 
own resources and by her own labor, but to compete 
with Northern products upon Northern soil. The un- 
suspected mineral deposits in such States as Louisiana 
and Texas, heretofore supposed to be fit only for agri- 
cultural purposes, the cheapness with which iron can 
be made in Alabama, the profits from cotton manufac- 
tories in South Carolina and Georgia, all point to a 
period when the South will also be in need of an out- 
let for her enterprise. This period in her future is 
comparatively distant, but such a time is pressing 
irresistibly upon the more populous and cultivated 
portions of the country; and it is for this reason that 
the American Exposition concerns the entire United 
States. There is no such bond as community of inter- 
est; what the World’s Exposition failed to do in re- 
moving sectional prejudices, will be accomplished by 
its successor and complement. 

There is but one direction in which the necessary 
relief from this inevitable over-supply can be found, 
and that is in the countries of Central and South 
America. It is needless to look towards Europe. She 
has come to that crisis in her industrial life which 
the American Exposition is seeking to obviate in our 
own, and has already reached out and appropriated 
the richest parts of the Latin-American commerce. 
The deflection of this Central and South American 
trade from Europe to the United States is the highest 


international problem with which our country has 
at present to deal; and nothing will tend to solve 
it sooner than the Exposition at New Orleans, 
where a hemispherical commercial policy can be 
inaugurated. 

As to the benefits to be derived from such a policy, 
even were it not of pressing necessity, a few statistics 
will not be uninstructive. According to recent reports 
by the Department of State, there is a total annual 
demand from Mexico, Central America, South America, 
and the West India Islands, amounting in round figures 
to $475,000,000, of which amount the United States 
supplies but $77,000,000, or only sixteen per cent. 
Again, while the total annual exports of these countries 
amount to $479,000,000, the United States takes but 
$168,000,000, or only thirty-five per cent. In other 
words, the interchange of products is not between the 
countries of Central and South America and the United 
States, as it should be by all reasonable laws, but is 
between those countries and Europe. These figures 
will probably astonish those who have not studied the 
latest currents of commerce, and will surely be humil- 
iating to our sensitive national pride. To deflect from 
Europe this ever-increasing trade, and to establish 
reciprocal commercial relations, is the primary and 
patriotic purpose of the Exposition. 

That New Orleans is the place where such a move- 
ment should be started is not to be questioned. The 
recent decision of the Post-Office Department that 
hereafter all United States mail for the Central Amer- 
ican countries should be sent by way of New Orleans 
instead of New York, as formerly, indicates the grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of New Orleans as the medium 
for this commercial interchange. Until recently, it 
was doubted whether the Crescent City was in a posi- 
tion to handle the expected trade; but her steadily 
advancing prosperity during the recent financial em- 
barrassments, affecting the whole world, shows con- 
clusively the solid grounds upon which her fortune 
rests. 

It is fitting that New Orleans should be the pro- 
moter of this international enterprise for the additional 
reason that it was through the World’s Exposition 
that the general public became aware of the great re- 
sources of Mexico and Central America, and the 
advantages inevitably to follow a close commercial 
reciprocity. Every one had of course read the tales of 
travelers, and had learned to speak of the wondrous 
wealth of Mexican mines and South American forests 
in much the same way as they spoke of the magnifi- 
cence of Oriental princes, vaguely and somewhat 
incredulously. But the World’s Exposition gave un- 
mistakable evidence of these and many other extraor- 
dinary natural resources. Indeed, it was the immediate 
success of Mexico’s exhibit that has stimulated the 
other Latin-American countries to take advantage of 
the opportunities presented by the new enterprise. 

The management of the American Exposition is 
national in its organization and is working for the 
prosperity of the entire country. It purchased the 
plant of the late World’s Exposition, and will open its 
doors on the roth of November, unembarrassed in 
any way whatever. With steam transportation from 
the heart of the city to the exposition grounds, and 
with unprecedentedly low railroad rates, there is every 
assurance of success. The management has set aside 





for the discussion of the great commercial problem 
certain days when leading minds of the three Amer- 
icas will meet for an interchange of ideas, and give to 
the industrial life of this country an impetus as irre- 
sistible as the mighty river upon whose banks they 
deliberate, 


New Organs, Richard Nixon. 


Reform of the Civil Service 
Essential to every other Reform. 


Dogs it not every day become more evident that 
reform of the civil service is essential to the success 
of many other important reforms? Take, for example, 
the matter of forest protection. In the State of New 
York, by dint of much hard work and the expenditure 
of a good deal of time and money in investigation, an 
act for the preservation of the Adirondack forests and 
other important tracts of woodland was got through 
the last Legislature. Had the majority of the members 
of that body been as intelligent and honest as those 
that civil-service reform will doubtless one day give 
us, it is probable that a much better act would have 
been passed a year earlier, At that time we had, thanks 
to the uprising of the reform sentiment, a Governor 
who would no doubt have promptly made fit appoint- 
ments under the law. Does any one suppose that if his 
successor had been a man of like mind he would have 
made the appointments he has, which have had the 
effect to delay the operation of the law an entire sea- 
son, even if no worse comes of it? 

Is not the same principle illustrated in our attempts 
to restrain gambling, the sale of intoxicating drinks on 
Sunday and to minors, to suppress obscene literature, 
to protect immigrants, Indians, children, and animals 
from injustice and cruelty ? Of what avail is the adapt- 
edness of a law, in itself considered, to secure any of 
these desirable objects, unless it is executed? And 
how can it be executed except by public officials who 
are either appointed or elected? But what hope does 
either reason or experience give us that, when public 
office is the reward of political service, we shall have 
such enforcement of law by constables, excise commis- 
sioners, sheriffs, policemen, police justices, district 
attorneys, etc., as will — by offending powerful constit- 
uents who have an immense pecuniary interest in the 
non-enforcement of such laws — put their own reélec- 
tion or reappointment in jeopardy? Has it not come 
to be regarded as a matter of course that local officials 
will not enforce certain laws in certain localities ? 

Now, why cannot our reformers of all sorts see this, 
and unite their efforts first of all upon the one fundamen- 
tal reform — that of the civil service? Take our self- 
denying and public-spirited friends, the Prohibitionists. 
They tell us that if liquor-selling is not stopped in the 
large towns of Iowa and Maine, it is because the public 
officers are not heartily in favor of stopping it. They 
maintain that these officers can execute the law so as 
to make it impossible—or at least very difficult — 
to get liquor to drink; and they are confident that, 
were this done for a few years, the decrease in crime 
and pauperism would bring so many who are now 
upon the fence over to the prohibition side, that there 
would afterwards be no difficulty in keeping the 
necessary laws upon the statute-book and in enforcing 
them. 
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Granting all this, does it not prove that the firg 
thing for prohibitionists to do is to help secure trustwor. 
thy national, State, and municipal civil service ? Upgj 
this point is reached may it not really injure the cause 
to agitate for absolute prohibition over whole States? 
Local option may, indeed, give real prohibition jy 
counties or towns where public sentiment demands 
and will sustain it. But until the general quality of 
our public servants is higher, is there not at least g 
very strong probability that, when applied indiscrim. 
inately to large areas such as States, there will beg 
the outset such failure in cities,— where the percentage 
of foreign-born population is large,—that a perhaps 
undeserved discredit will be brought upon the prin- 
ciple of prohibition ? 

Most plain, common-sense people are shocked at 
seeing a statute ignored, as are most laws restraining 
popular vices in our large cities. The average man be. 
lieves that when a law is not executed it is a strong 
presumptive proof that the principle of the law is 
wrong, or at least that its enactment is premature, 
Why, then, can we not all unite, first and foremost, in 
efforts to bring the civil service into such a condition 
that a law, when enacted, shall be so enforced as to 
furnish a real test of its merits ? 


S. W. Powell. 


A Word for our Public School Teachers. 


I WIsH to introduce to thoughtful readers a class 
of workers seemingly forgotten in the dispensing 
of moneys for the founding and support of various 
retreats, homes, and hospitals. 

The friendless sailor, who, through misfortune, 
thriftlessness, or casualty, has not saved a competence 
to support him in his weakness or old age, has his 
“Snug Harbor” for refuge from an unloving world; 
the clergyman, in case of worn-out faculties, has the 
Sustentation Fund of his denomination, meager though 
it may be, to count upon ; but the public school teacher, 
in many cases after years of faithful public service, 
has to choose between two alternatives : to remain in 
the harness until literally turned out to die, or look 
forward to dependence upon the charities of friends or 
of the people. 

I do not propose the endowment of a special refuge 
for such unfortunate ones, for, asa general rul., teach 
ers are self-respecting, independent, and possess the 
kind of pride which instinctively shrinks from publish- 
ing their poverty. But it is true that many, in this 
broad land, who have conscientiously served an exact- 
ing public for a mere pecuniary pittance, find them- 
selves, after a score or more years of such service, 
weakening physically, and perhaps mentally, with only 
such a sad prospect before them, as they look toward 
life’s sunset. 

I see only two ways of relief for this crying injus 
tice : One, to educate the general public to the fact that 
the laborer is not only worthy of hire sufficient for his 
daily bread, but something over, to lay in store for 4 
time of disaster and need. 

The other appears to me the more feasible plan: Hom 
orably to retire from active service, with a moderate 
competence, those who have faithfully discharged their 
duties for a fixed term of years. Why should we not 
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have a retired list of public school teachers as well as 
of army and navy officers ? 

Have not some of our honored legislators remem- 
brances of faithful teachers who patiently and wisely 
set their feet in the upward path to success, and whose 


memories they would delight to honor by giving their 


yoices in favor of such a movement ? Surely it would 
be an onward step for our law-makers to place upon 
the statute-books of their respective States some law 
for the respectable support of this large class of neces- 


sary public servants. . 
A Plea for Reality in Plays. 


Ir is an open secret that during the last two seasons 
the managers of our theaters have, with but very few 
exceptions, found their business unprofitable. They 
attribute the loss of patronage to a decline of interest 
in the drama, to the invasion of foreign “ stars’ who 
became the rage for a brief period, to hard times, and 
to the increase of skating-rinks and dime museums. 
Now, while each of these causes may have had some 
effect, not even all of them together will account for 
the extreme depression in theatrical business. The 
truth appears to be that nearly all our managers ran 
in the same grooves that they had been in for years. 
They offered to the public the same kind of theatrical 
food that they offered a decade ago, only that the 
quality is not so good; and they were surprised that 
the public palate rejected it, being nauseated with so 
prolonged a succession of highly-spiced ingredients. 
Nearly every manager is to-day looking and hoping for 
another piece like “ The Two Orphans” or “ A Cele- 
”; but if an equally good play of that 
class could be found, it would not possess the same 


brated Case 


attractiveness as its predecessors. 

The drama of mere incident is moribund, and if a 
revival should ever come, it will be when there is an 
entirely new generation of play-goers to whom the 
tricks of the constructers of melodramas will not be 
familiar. Our audiences are now so well versed in 
stage-methods that they can foresee the solution almost 
before the dramatist has stated his problem. The ele- 
ments of surprise and novelty, once so alluring, can 
now no longer form a part of the audience’s enjoyment. 
It seems as if every possible situation and combination 
of situations has been so thoroughly exploited, that 
no melodrama can be constructed which does not 
strongly recall another more or less ancient. 

The revolt against the old style of drama is not con- 
fined to this country. Recently M. Dennery, who 
has probably written more and better melodramas 
than any other of the admittedly great playwrights, 
produced, in conjunction with M. Louis Davyl, a 
drama, entitled “ L’Amour.” It failed dismally; yet 
M. Frangisque Sargey said it failed, not because it 
was not a strong and well-made play, but because it 
was cast in the same mold that Dennery has been us- 
ing for thirty years, and the public is tired of its prod- 
ucts. Dennery has seen several of his later plays 
fail, and the same bitterness was experienced by Scribe, 
who for technical skill and ingenuity has never been 
surpassed. When he witnessed the failure of his last 
play, he exclaimed sadly, “ They will have no more of 
me; they know my methods and turns by heart, and I 
can give them nothing new.” 

American managers have not studied the artistic side 


of their business. They have not watched the tenden- 
cies of the sister arts, painting and fictional literature, 
towards a closer truth to nature. The pre-Raphaelite 
movement in art is now so old, that its beginning is 
only remembered by the middle-aged, but its good ef- 
fects remain while its extravagances have died. Con- 
ventional back-grounds have disappeared, and so, too, 
must go the conventional tricks of dramatic construc- 
tion. In literature, the novel of mere incident is rapidly 
disappearing. Incidents are limited in kind and num- 
ber, but every human individuality is distinct, and if 
well depicted always interesting. We want plays that 
shall exhibit living, breathing men and women, not 
the mere puppets of the dramatist, who act only as 
their creator wants them to act in order to bring about 
his situations. 

Truth to nature is the fundamental principle of other 
arts,and the time has at last come when the public de- 
mands it shall also be the basis of plays. Théophile 
Gautier pointed out that the stage is always the last 
to adopt an idea, and usually after that idea had been 
worn almost threadbare in literature. This fact 1s 
easily explicable. Audiences are made up of people 
of only average intelligence. New ideas and new 
methods appeal, at first, only to the cultivated few, and 
the newly-born taste filters slowly through the masses. 
Careful pondering and meditation are possible to the 
reader; but not to the auditor in a theater who has 
scarcely time to grasp the sense of one phrase before 
another assails his ears. A new taste is not created in 
the theater, but outside; and very often is created in- 
sensibly to its possessor. He goes to see a play of a kind 
which formerly pleased him and he comes away dis- 
satisfied. Very possibly he is unable to explain his 
dissatisfaction and does not know whence it arises. 
It springs from his improving taste, from the uncon- 
scious demand that scenes which purport to represent 
life shall be true and logical. 

Our managers are inthe habit of asserting that they 
give us the best plays that France and England pro- 
duce. The assertion is not accurate. They give us the 
best of a certain class, but that class is far from the 
highest; only two Théatre Frangais plays have been pre- 
sented here in the last five years —“ Daniel Rochat” 
and “ Les Rantzau.” While the former was not a great 
pecuniary success, it drew to the Union Square Thea- 
ter numbers of people who were not regular playgoers, 
and it did more to raise the character of the theater 
than any previous or subsequent production. “ Les 
Rantzau ”’ owed its interest and success in Paris to Al- 
satian scenes and the employment of a dialect by some 
of its characters. For this country “ Les Rantzau” 
was an unwise selection and failed, but it was treated 
with respectful consideration by the press and the pre- 
sentation increased rather than detracted from the stand 
ing of the theater. Emile Augier is recognized as the 
greatest of living dramatists, yet I believe only two of 
his plays have been done here,— “ Le Gendre de M. 
Poirier ” and “ Les Fourchambault,”’ — both presented 
under somewhat unfavorable circumstances. Our 
managers say that Augier’s plays are too quiet or too 
good. I venture to think that the time has come when 
no play that is successful in any other country, on its 
merits as a dramatic work, and not on some special 
patriotic effect or allusions, is too good for the best 
theaters of New York, Boston, and our principal cities. 
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The people who are able and willing to pay a dollar 
and a half for a seat at a theater are the readers of 
George Eliot, Hardy, Howells, and James, not of Wil- 
kie Collins, Miss Braddon, Rhoda Broughton, and 
Ouida. They demand that the characters, the dialogue, 
and the incidents of plays shall appear to be real. They 
would be willing, even anxious, to see their own pas- 
sions, feelings, hopes, desires represented in others, 
but they have little or no interest in events the chron- 
icles of which should belong to the police-reports. We 
are all daily living dramas and comedies not lacking in 
intensity or humor; yet how very few of us come into 
contact with murders, assassinations, abductions, hair- 
breadth escapes from fire and water, or are acquainted 
with rooms provided with half-a-dozen doors behind 
each of which a comedian may be hidden! 

No other people is so fond of the study of character 
as the American. This is most strongly proved by the 
success here of star-plays which are tolerated solely 
because each possesses one or two parts which the 
public recognizes to be true. In this desire to see, not 
events but character influencing actions, the dramatist 
and the manager have a sure foundation to build on. 
Let the one write and the other produce a play with a 
fair story in which all the characters shall be recogni- 
zable as true and natural types, and one theater at 
least will not have to complain of poor patronage. 
Such a play will probably be devoid of what managers 
and actors term “ strong situations’’ and at the end 
of each act the curtain will not descend upon large 
groups carefully posed and firmly fixed into attitudes, 
as if they were the personages in fairy stories touched 
by the enchanter’s wand. It should be mentioned that 
Mr. Daly is the most original of our stage managers 
in devising “ business” (action and movement upon 
the scene) and that all his later productions have 
tended strongly in the direction of naturalness; but 
he deals exclusively with light comedy, and the more 
serious side of our daily life remains to be treated. 

The American stage is to-day almost in the same 
condition that the English was about twenty years 
ago when nearly every theater was given up to either 
melodrama or broad farce. Then came Tom Robert- 
son’s opportunity,—an opportunity he had been 
waiting for in poverty and anguish. “ Society,’’ 
“School,” ‘* Caste,” “Ours,” were surprises be- 
cause they seemed unconventional, depicting life and 
character as his audiences knew them. The work was 
not always true, witness the impossible Froissart- 
quoting Marguise in “ Caste’ and the examination 
scene in “School”; but the plays were so much 
truer than anything ever seen before that they won 
immediate acceptance. The influence of Robertson’s 
style was promptly felt. The modern theater, which 
had been neglected by the more intelligent classes, 
was again attended, and the Court, the St. James’s, 
and even the Haymarket theater, produced his plays 
or as close imitations of them as were procurable. 

It is singular that while our stage stands about 
where England’s did when the Robertsonian drama 
arose, a type of play is being introduced into London, 
which has here had a long life and with which we are 
thoroughly surfeited. The French drama of unchas- 

_.tity which began with “Camille” and was continued 
through “Frou-Frou,” “ Fernande,” “ Seraphine,” 
“La Princesse Georges,” etc. etc., has been exhibited 


here in every phase. In London it is almost new, be. 
cause the censorship of the Lord Chamberlain has til] 
recently prevented its production. That official has of 
late somewhat relaxed his restrictions; and only be. 
cause of its novelty can the success ofa play like “Im. 
pulse’’ be accounted for, it being an adaptation of 
one of the weakest specimens of its class. 

Nothing urged herein must be construed as intimat. 
ing that the appreciation of the works of the few great 
dramatists will decrease. On the contrary, their char. 
acters were drawn with such close observation and 
such marvelous intuition that they will be interesting 
so long as “the proper study of mankind is man,” 
Nor is it probable that melodrama will die. It will 
most likely disappear for a while from our best thea. 
ters till the time when either a new generation of play. 
goers grows up, to whom the methods of to-day will 
not be stale, or till new writers arise who will give us 
plays as much superior tothe “ Lights o’ London” and 
“The Two Orphans” as they were to “ Jack Shep. 
pard ”’ and “ The Child-Stealer.” 

The only way to attract to new plays the audiences 
who now go tosee only Salvini, Irving, Booth, Barrett, 
Modjeska and Bernhardt is to offer the drama of actu- 
ality—the drama that will conform to modes of 
life and thought and to present taste in literature 
and art. Managers who profess to be unable to find 
good plays of the old type could lose little in trying 
an experiment with the new. I firmly believe they 
would fill their depleted treasuries and render a last- 
ing service not only to dramatic art but to audiences 
who would then have at their command the power 
Burns yearned for — 


“To see oursel’ as ithers see us 


Julian Magnus. 
Fire Prevention. 


IT is reported on good authority that the people of 
the United States pay out every year one hundred 
and thirty millions of dollars, without any return 
whatever. Of this sum twenty millions is for sup- 
porting fire departments, thirty millions for sus- 
taining fire insurance companies, and eighty millions 
for conflagrations. As a people we are said to enjoy 
looking at a good fire, and as a nation we have more 
of this particular style of show than any other people 
living. 

There seems now to be a growing feeling among 
the people that something must be done to prevent 
this waste of life and property. The departments we 
must have; but we must have more. The evidence of 
this feeling is found in the invention and ready sale of 
new appliances for extinguishing fires, and in the 
formation of village fire-prevention associations. 

The moment an alarm of fire is sent out in our 
cities the police appear in force and form a cordon 
about the fire to prevent the people from interfering 
with the firemen. This is quite proper and must always 
be done. At the same time it has done a vast deal of 
harm. It has rendered the mass of people indifferent 
to the art of putting out fires; it has made women 
and children and the majority of men unreasonably 
timid, and actually created a senseless dread of fire that 
on the slightest provocation is liable to turn to panic. 
If people were familiar with fires, if they understood 
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how long it takes for a fire to spread in one kind 
of building, and just how fast it travels in another, 
if they knew even the rudiments of the fireman's 
art, and above all, if they knew the value of time 
at a fire, there would be fewer fires and less dan- 
ger of a panic. The fireman is not above all men 
cool and brave. He simply knows how fire behaves, 
and knowing this, he feels secure and keeps his wits 
about him in scenes that seem to the public, standing 
behind the policemen, full of terror. Moreover, the 
average citizen, thus shut out from all share in fire 
prevention, loses courage and at the sight of the mer- 
est blaze, instead of attempting to put it out and in- 
stead of lustily calling fire and urging other people to 
help him, runs away to turn in an alarm. In ninety 
cases out of a hundred if he had kept his wits about 
him he might have put the fire out. The fire-extin- 
guisher may be near, but he has never learned to use 
it. There may be hand-grenades in reach, but his terror 
is so great that he wastes them. There may be water 
and even a hand-pump near, but he cannot use them. 

This new sentiment in regard to fire prevention seems 
to offer three points of generalinterest. It has led tothe 
invention of new methods of putting out fires; it has led 
to a partial return to the old volunteer fire departments 
by the formation of a new form of voluntary association 
for mutual protection, and, lastly and perhaps the 
most important of all, it is educational and seems likely 
to do much to remove the danger of panics. 

First, of the associations. These new fire-prevention 
societies are formed of men and women, boys and girls, 
every one possessed of sufficient intelligence to carry 
a pail of water or call for help on discovering a fire. 
Each member on joining the association agrees to pay 
one dollar a year towards the expenses of the associa- 
tion and to lend a helping hand at any fire in reach, as 
far as his or her services are needed. The officers of 
the association serve without pay and consist of a pres- 
ident, secretary, and treasurer. These, with four or more 
members, form the board of directors. There are also 
two fire officers known as the foreman and assistant 
foreman, who have charge of the working members at 
afire. There may also be a committee on insurance 
and a committee to report on the causes of fires. This 
is ail that is required in the way of an organization. 
There need not be many meetings of the association, 
and these may be held in a private house or in a hall 
hired for the purpose, so that there are no expenses ex- 
cept for the actual work of extinguishing fires. 

The equipment of such an association consists of 
fifty or more small hand-pumps and water-pails. These 
are distributed to such members as agree to keep them 
mm easy reach and to take them to any fire within half 
a mile of their homes. There is also at some central 
station, preferably in a private stable, a supply wagon. 
This wagon is to stand ready at all times for duty, and 
arrangements are made for securing a horse for it at a 
moment’s notice. In the wagon are five or more hand- 
pumps, hose in lengths for coupling together, poles 
for elevating the hose, a variety of nozzles, ladders, 
axes and other fire tools, rubber blankets for covering 
furniture, etc. There will also be several barrels or 
large milk-cans constantly filled with water in the 
Wagon, and at various points in the town there will 
also be rain-water casks kept constantly full for the use 
of the association. 


It will be seen that such an organization would be 
of little use at a conflagration. It is not intended to be 
so used, but merely to prevent conflagrations by the 
use of a little water at the very beginning. The asso- 
ciation is educational and it accomplishes its ends 
by means of a novel and happy device for winning 
earnest workers at the very start of a fire. There is 
a system of rewards to all who discover a fire and 
all who first help to put it out. These prizes are given 
to any one, young or old, whether members of the as- 
sociation or not: for the person giving the first five 
calls of “fire” for a burning building, twenty-five 
cents ; for the first stream, one dollar and fifty cents ; 
for the next four, one dollar each. First assistant to 
first stream, with water, one dollar; next four, fifty 
cents each. First pump, with twenty-five feet of hose 
connected to arrive, twenty-five cents, first fifteen-foot 
ladder, twenty-five cents ; first fifteen-foot pole or other 
fire tools, twenty-five cents each. For the first response 
with pumpor bucket of water without using it, fifty cents 
each, and also to the next five persons bringing either 
pump or bucket. For grass, forest or other fires not in 
buildings a prize of seventy-five cents for the first per- 
son who extinguishes the fire by any means, and fifty 
cents each to the first five who arrive with pumps and 
buckets, and twenty-five cents each for the first five 
buckets without pumps. Owners, tenants, or employees 
are excluded from prizes, as it is supposed that their 
own interest will be sufficient incentive to exertion. 
Moreover, those who make any honest effort to put out 
a fire, whether they actually work or not, receive a 
prize. For instance, a child who discovered a fire and 
ran with a pump and bucket till she met a man who 
could use the pump, received a prize as well as the man, 
A boy who killed a grass fire with his hat received a 
reward. The first persons who assist in any way at 
a fire are rewarded by the association regardless of the 
means used, so that fifteen persons may win a prize 
of some kind at a single fire. 

These associations are called home fire-protective 
associations. The first one was formed in November, 
1882, in the town of Wakefield, Massachusetts, and has 
been in operation ever since. The reports of this pio- 
neer association show that in 1883 there were nineteen 
fires in that town, and of these thirteen were put out 
or brought under control by the small hand-pumps 
and other appliances of the association. Three fires 
were put out by the regular fire department and three 
fires got beyond control, and the buildings were de- 
stroyed. The expenses of the association for the year 
were about one-half of one per cent. of the cost of 
the regular fire department of the town. In 1884 
there were twenty-six fires in the town. All but three 
were put out by the hand-pumps of the association, 
and at every fire the prizes were taken by persons not 
belonging to the regular fire department, In other 
words, the fire-engines were the last to arrive every 
time. 

The success of the Wakefield association has led to 
the formation of others in neighboring towns, and there 
seems no reason why they might not be started in every 
large town and village. They are not designed to super- 
sede the fire departments, but to reduce the expense of 
such departments by reducing the number of fires. 
Their value is not alone in putting out small fires, but in 
their moral and educational aspect. It teaches peo- 
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ple to study fires and fire prevention, to keep cool and 
to see the value of the first efforts. A fire increases 
four times in a given time. If it is a foot square at one 
minute, it will be four feet square the next minute and 
sixteen feet square the next minute, and so on. If peo- 
ple go to a fire when it first begins they soon learn 
how easily it is put out, how little water it takes if 
rightly applied to stop it from spreading. All this tends 
to allay the unreasoning fear so many people display 
at a fire. No fire in an ordinary building will spread 
so fast that the inmates cannot escape in one direction 
or another. It is the running away from the first 
blaze that makes more than half the loss of life at fires. 
Anything that teaches people to go to the fire, to fight 
and not to run away, will be a public benefit, and this 
these associations accomplish by making every man, 
woman and child a helper at the critical moment when 
the fire is small. They inculcate courage and watch- 
fulness, and show that in all emergencies coolness and 
self-possession are the only roads to safety. Best of 
all, they teach the incalculable value of time at every 
fire. 

It seems to be a law in invention that a new tool, 
machine, or method of work appears about the time, 
or very soon after, the first announcement of a general 
desire that such a thing or method should be found. 
In this field of fire prevention four inventions have 
appeared within the past few years. One has been 
very widely adopted, one other has been used in one 
class of buildings, and should be used in more; and 
of the two others, one is quite new, and the other, 
while a very old idea, seems to have met with a new 
application. 

The first of these is the common fire-extinguisher. 
It clearly met a want, and has had a very large sale, It 
is useful, and should be provided with the supply 
wagon of the home fire protective associations, but it 
has these objections, It is too heavy, and if neglected 
will sometimes get out of order. Besides this, its use 
implies a certain amount of knowledge. It might be 
said that every one should know how to use one, but 
unfortunately people generally do not know how. 
Some machines give no indication how they are to be 
used, and if the directions are marked upon them the 
excitement of a fire is not inducive to a calm study of 
the directions. It is a good fire tool in the hands of 
the trained fireman. If used by the home associations 
it should be placed in the care of strong men familiar 
with its use. It is doubtful if a fire-extinguisher 
would be of any use in the hand of a child, and yet 
children have won prizes at fires in Wakefield for 
effectively assisting at putting out the fire. 

The next invention in point of time is the automatic 
sprinkler. Upwards of thirty different types of this 
important fire-extinguisher are said to be in use, and 
one form or another has been very widely adopted in 
mills and factories throughout the country. The idea 
is extremely simple. A water-tank on the roof of the 
mill is connected with a system of pipes extending 
along the ceilings of the different rooms. At intervals 
of a few feet is a hose nozzle kept closed by a plug of 
fusible metal. On the starting of a fire near one of 
these nozzles, the rising temperature melts the plug, 

- and a shower of water is released on the fire, putting 
it out without human supervision or aid. These auto- 
matic sprinklers have already saved property and 
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proved their usefulness, and it is a matter of surprise 
that they have not been more generally adopted in 
churches and theaters, stores and shops, as well as 
factories. 

The new home fire associations adopt among 
their first appliances small portable hand-pumps to be 
placed in a pail of water, and operated by one hand 
while the hose is held in the other. The chief valye 
of a simple hand-pump lies in its cheapness and 
lightness. It can be carried and used by a child, and 
is not liable to get out of order. Its very simplicity 
inspires confidence, and a child using one to fight a 
small fire quickly learns coolness of head and steadi. 
ness of hand. If in the excitement of the moment the 
first stream is misdirected, he soon steadies his aim, 
and seeing how effective a small, well-directed stream 
may be, he gains confidence and does good work. A 
mere dash or film of water on wood just in advance 
of flame prevents its spread, and this too inspires con. 
fidence. A pail of water dashed all at once may fail 
to put out a fire, where a quart or two, properly ap. 
plied with a pump, may prevent a great disaster. Be. 
sides this, these hand-pumps can be fitted with hose, 
and by the aid of a pole the hose can be raised toa 
burning roof or window, and the little machine do 
good where an extinguisher would be useless. 

A more recent invention, and a most convenient 
and portable, is the hand-grenade, now well known. 
This consists of a glass bottle filled with water charged 
with certain chemicals. The design is to use the bottle 
like a grenade or hand-shell. It is to be thrown upon 
the fire and broken, when the contents escape upon 
the flames. The influence of the water is of itself 
comparatively slight, as the bottle only holds one pint. 
The suppression of the fire, it is claimed, is obtained 
by the development of a gas by the heating of the 
water by the fire, the flames being stifled by the ex- 
clusion of the oxygen of the air. These hand-grenades 
have proved of value in a large number of incipient 
fires, and have undoubtedly saved a great deal of 
property. In certain situations, as where the flame 
comes in direct contact with the bottle, they are auto- 
matic fire-extinguishers, the heat breaking the bottle 
and releasing the gas. The advantages of these 
grenades appear to lie in their convenience, in the 
fact that they are always ready and cannot freeze, and 
that it requires no special skill to use them. The only 
objection to their use is in the fact that in the excite- 
ment of a fire they may be wasted by misdirected aim 
in throwing them at the fire, and the fact that in the 
majority of fires in dwellings the flame is in the wall, 
or in some corner where it cannot be reached by 
the grenade. However, their advantages are great. 
Another recent invention is intended to combine the 
advantages of the hand-pump and the grenade. This 
is a brass bucket with a tight cover, and fitted 
with a hand-pump, so that pail and pump are always 
together and in a convenient position for use. The 
bucket is to be filled with a liquid similar to that used 
in the grenades, and operating on the same principle. 
There are, besides these more important inventions, 
a number of minor tools and appliances for increasing 
the efficiency of the pumps, extinguishers, and grenades 
which will be found useful in home fire protective 
associations. 


Charles Barnard. 
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BRIC-A-BRAC. 


THE FIRST BICVCLE IN REMUSVILLE. 


y Kin ef dar de be ic Satan hisself ul a a-gwine abo e kentry a-strad llin’ of a buggy-wheel.” 
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BRIC-A-BRAC. 


The Book-Hunter. 


A cup of coffee, eggs, and rolls 

Sustain him on his morning strolls : 
Unconscious of the passers-by, 

He trudges on with downcast eye ; 

He wears a queer old hat and coat, 
Suggestive of a style remote ; 

His manner is preoccupied,— 

A shambling gait, from side to side. 

For him the sleek, bright-windowed shop 
Is all in vain,—he does not stop. 

His thoughts are fixed on dusty shelves 
Where musty volumes hide themselves,— 
Rare prints of poetry and prose, 

And quaintly lettered folios,— 

Perchance a parchment manuscript, 

In some forgotten corner slipped, 

Or monk-illumined missal bound 

In vellum with brass clasps around ; 
These are the pictured things that throng 
His mind the while he walks along. 


A dingy street, a cellar dim, 

With book-lined walls, suffices him. 
The dust is white upon his sleeves ; 
He turns the yellow, dog-eared leaves 
With just the same religious look 

That priests give to the Holy Book. 

He does not heed the stifling air 

If so he find a treasure there. 

He knows rare books, like precious wines, 
Are hidden where the sun ne’er shines; 
For him delicious flavors dwell 

In books as in ald Muscatel ; 

He finds in features of the type 

A clew to prove the grape was ripe. 
And when tre leaves this dismal place, 
Behold, a smile lights up his face! 
Upon his cheeks a genial glow,— 
Within his hand Boccaccio, 

A first edition worn with age, 
“Firenze” on the title-page. 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 


Heart and Head. 


I LoveED her in the early spring, 

When bluebirds mate and robins sing; 

My heart cried haste! oh, speak! make haste! 
My head made answer, haste is waste! 


I dropped the corn, I sowed the wheat, 
The summer came with blossoms sweet; 
And all the time my heart cried haste, 

And head made answer, haste is waste! 


I stacked the grain, I sheared the sheep, 
I reasoned that my love would keep ; 

My heart’s loud cry of haste, oh, haste! 
Was silenced still by haste makes waste ! 


The ground is covered o’er with snow, 
Another wed her weeks ago! — 

My mocking heart cries haste, make haste! 
And mocking head, oh, haste makes waste! 


Jennte E. 7. Dowe. 


A Culprit. 


THE maiden aunt, in her straight-backed chair, 
With a flush on her pale and wrinkled cheek, 
And a horrified, mortified, mystified air, 

Was just about to speak. 


And the maiden niece—a nice little maid ~ 
Stood meekly twirling her thumbs about, 
With a half-triumphant, half-afraid, 

And wholly bewitching pout. 


Said the maiden aunt: “ Will you please explain 
What your heads were doing so close together? 
You could easily, I assure you, Jane, 

Have knocked me down with a feather! 


“When I think of your bringing-up — my care, 
My scrupulous care —and it’s come to this! you 
Appeared to be sitting calmly there, ‘ 
And letting a YoUNG MAN KISS you! 


“ Now tell me at once just what he said, 
And what you replied. This is quite a trial, 
So do not stand there and hang your head, 
Or attempt the least denial! 


“If I catch you once more in such a—fix, 
Though you are eighteen, I can tell you, Jane, 
I shall treat you just as if you were six, 

And send you to school again! 


“Are you going to tell me what he said, 
And what you said? I'll not stand this trifling, 
So look at me, Jane! Lift up your head! 
Don’t go as if you were stiffing! we 
Her voice was shaken — of course, with fear: 

“ He said— he said, ‘ Will you have me, Jane?’ 
And I said I would. But indeed, aunt, dear, 
We'll never do so again!” 


Margaret Vandegnift. 


Appearances. 


’T1s bes’ to drop into de way o’ lookin’ into things; 

Don’t take a s’picious quarter tell you notis how 
it rings ; 

De wum dat bites de June apple will find a place 
to hide, 

An’ de one upon de backer-leaf will take de under side; 

An’ a water-milion in de patch dat seems to thump 
de bes’ 

May show de meanes’ inside when it come to sta» 
de tes’. 

You better not be buyin’ all de handy things yo 
cross, 

Tell you find out sumfin’ ’bout ’em an’ diskiver what 
de cos’. 

De April showers mighty often make de crab-grass 
grow ; 

De mornin’-glory’s lubly, but it hides de cotton row; 

De stump-tail dog dat he’ps you ‘long by thinnis 
out de rats 

May spile de bizniss dreadful if he dribes away de 
cats; 

De sparrer-grass won’t do to eat dat sparkles wid 
de jew, ; 

An’ de they palin’s on de fence may let de rabbit 
froo. 

r, A, Maco 
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